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THiE ARGUMENT. 



The Departure of Ulyfles from Calypfo. 

lyALLAS in a council of the Gods complains of the 
•* detmtion of Ulyjfes in the ijland of Caly^o i where-- 
ypon Mercury isjent to command his removal. The feat 
cf Caly^o dejcribed. She confents with much diffictflty^- 
and Ulyjfes builds a vejel with his own handsy on whicb\ 
he embarks. Neptune overtakes him with a terrible tern* 
pejiy in which be is Jhipwrecked^ and in the laft danger 
(f death I till Leucothea a fea-goddefs ajjifts him, and 
after innumerable perils he gets ajhore on Phaacia. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

ULYSSES makes his firft entry in this book. It may be 
afked where properly is the beginning of. the adHon ? It is 
not neceflary that the beginning of the adion (hould be the begin- 
ning of the poem ; there is a natural and an artificial order, and 
Homer makes ufe of the latter. The aftion of the OdyfTey pro- 
perly begins neither with jthe poem, nor with the appearance of 
UlyfTes here, but with the relation he makes of his departure from 
Troy in the ninth book. BofTu has very jndicioufly remarked, 
that in the conftitution of the fable, the Poet ought not to make 
the departure of a prince from his own country tlie foundation of 
his poem, but his, return, and his ftay in other places involuntary. 
For if the flay' of Ulyffes had been voluntary," he would have 
been guilty in fome degree of all the .disorders that happened 
during his abfcnce. Thus in this book UlyiTes firft appears in a 
defolate ifland, fitting in tears by the fide of the ocean, and look- 
ing upon it as the obllacle to his return. 

^fhis artificial order is of great ufe ; it cuts 6fF all languifhing 
and unentertaining incidents, and paiTes 9ver thofe intervals of 
time that are void of action; it gives continuity to the flory, and 
at firft tranfports the reader into the middle of the fubjef^. In the 
beginning of the OdyfTey, the gods command Mercury to go 
.down to the ifland of Ogygia, and charge Calypfo to difmifs 
Ulyfles : one would think the poem was to end in the compafs of 
a few lines, the Poet beginning the aftion fo near the end. of the 
flory ; and we wonder how he finds matter to fill up his poem, in 
the litUc fpace of time that intervenes between his firft Jtppcarance 
and his re-eftablilhment. 

This book, as vyell as the firft, opens with an aflembJy of the 
gods. This is done to give an importance to his poem, and to 
prepare the mind of the reader to expeft every thing that is great 
and noble, when Heaven is engaged in the care and protedlion of 
his heroes. Both thefe aflemblies are placed very properly, fo as 
not to interrupt the fcries of afition : the firft affembly of the godi 
is only preparatory to introduce the adion ; and the fecond is no 
more than a bare tranfiticn from Telemachus to Ulyfles ; from the 
recital of the tranfadlions in Ithaca, to what more immediately 
regards the perfon of Ulyflfes. 

In the former council, both the voyage of Telemachus and the 
return of Ulyfles were determined at the fame time : the day of 
that afl!embly is the firft day both of the principal aSion, (which 
is the return of yiyflfes) and oithet incident, which is the voyage 
of Telemachus j with this difference, that the incident was 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

Immediately put in pradlicc, by the defcent of Minerva to Ithaca ; 
and the execution of it takes up the four preceding books; 
whereas the principal adion was only then prepared, and the 
execution deferred to the prefent book, where Mercury is aduaily 
fent to Calypfo. 

Euftathius therefore judges rightly when he fays, that in the 
firfl council, the fafety alone of UlyiTes was propofed ; but the 
means how to bring it about are here under confultation> Fhich 
makes the neceffity of the fecond council. P» 
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THE fefiron morn, with early bl&fhes fpread^ 
Now rofe refulgent from Tithonus* bed ; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heaven with lacrcd light* 
Then met th* eternal Synod of the Iky, 
Before the God who thunders from on high 
Supreme in might, fublime in majefty. 

NOTE S. 



•'1 



Ver. 1.] The verfion would have been better confined, lik« 
it*s original* to a couplet* thus : 

Now rofe Aurora from Tithonas* bead. 
And her new beams on gods and mortals Jbidit 
or as Ogilby, who is very good : 

Aurora* leaving Tithon's golden bed* 
Ore heaven and earth dales glorious luftre fpread. 
B4 



8 HOMER^s ODYSSEY. book v. 

Pallas, to thefe, deplores th* unequal fates 
X)f wife Ulyffes, and his toils relates ; 
Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying powV, lo 
The nymph's feducements, and the magickbow'r. 
Thus fhe began her plaint. Immortal Jove ! 
And you who fill the blifsful feats above ! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway. 
Or blefs a people willing to obey, 15 

But crufti the nations with an iron rod. 
And ev*ry mbnarch be the fcourge of God : 
If from your thoughts Ulyffes you remove, 
Who rul'd his fubjefts with a father's love. 
Sole in an ifle, encircled by the main, 2q 

Abandon'd, banifli'd from his native reign, 
Dnbleft he fighs, detained by lawlels charms, 
And prefs'd unwilling in Calypfo's arms. 
Nor friends are there, nor veffels to convey. 
Nor oars to ctit th' itrimealiirable way. 25 



Ver. S.] There feems too much fanciful expanfion here. He 
ihould have comprized the period in a couplet^ thus : 
nere Pallas, min^ul of her hero's fates 
In the nymph's bower, his endlefs nvoe relates. 

Ver. 14.] The reader ma/ compare Brome's tranflation of 
"the fame ver/fes of their original, in book ii. verfe 261 to verfe 
■267. but lij all thefe comparifons, we Ihould recollect the impofli- 
bility of proving to what degree of finifh the verlion of his coad- 
jutors might be retouched by the delicate pencil of our confura- 
mate artift. 

Ver. 20.] Fentoli's tranflation, correfpondent to this and the 
i^o fucceeding couplets, may be fecn at book iv. verfe 757 to 
yiy:fc 76*; 



fiooKV. HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 9 

And now fierce traitors, ftudious to deftroy 
His only fon, their ambufli'd fraud employ ; 
Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To facred Pylos and to Sparta came. 

What words are thefe (reply*d the PowV who 

forms 30 

The clouds of night, and darkens heav'n with 

ftorms) 
Is not already in thy foul decreed. 
The chief's return fhall make the guilty bleed ? 
What cannot Wifdom do ? Thou may'fl: reftore 
The fon in fafety to his native fhore ; 35 

While the fell foes who late in ambufh lay. 
With fraud defeated mealiire back their way. 

Then thus to Hermes the command was giv*n. 
Hermes, thou chofen meflenger of heav'n ! 
Go, to the Nymph be thefe our orders borne : 40 
*Tis Jove's decree Ulyffes fhall return : 



Vcr. 28.] It is Impoffible, I fhould think, for an Englj{h reader 
to annex the fcnfc required by his author to the language of this 
verfe ; that of *' going in queft of fomc intelligence concerning 
his father :" nor, I prefume, did our Poet mean to be underftood 
thus, but was mifled eitlier by the common Latin tranflation/^ 
fatris famamy or by Chapman's verfion: 

■ fince his father'* s fame 

He puts in purfuite, and is gone as farre 
As facred Pylos. 
Vcr. 32.] I cannot elicit a legitimate grammatical conftrac- 
tion from this fentence. We might correft at follows : 
Has not thy foul already this decreed—. 
yen40.] Thefe rhymes arc inaccurate. Thus? 
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The chief fliall honour as Ibme heav'iily gueft^ 
And fwift tranlport him to his place of reft. 
His veffels loaded with a plenteous ftore 5a 

Of brals, of veftures, and refplendent ore ; 
(A richer prize than if his joyful ifle 
Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble fpoil) 
His friends, his country, he (hall fee, tho* late j 
Such is our fovereign will, and fuch is fate. s5 
He fpoke. The god who mounts the winged 
winds 
Faft to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high thro' fields of air his flight fuftain 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundlefs main* 



Vcr. 5 2. J Tliefe rhymes cannot be deemed corrcdly true. 
Thus? 

A richer prize, than \i his Jhare had comi 
Cy Ilion's noble fpoil infafety home, 
Ver, 56. Thd god <who mounts the nuinged fwinds,"} This 18 t 
noble deicription of Mercury ; the verfes are lofty and fonorous. 
Virgil has inferted them in his iEneis, lib. iv. 340. 
— ^ — --- *' pedibus talaria nef^it 
*^ Aurea : quae fublimem alis, five aequora fupra, 
** Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant : 
*' Tum virgam capit : hac animas illc evocat Oreo 
•' Pallentcs, alias fub triftia Tartara mittit ; 
*' Dat fomnos adimitqu€, & lumina morte refignat.'* 
What is here faid of the rod of Mercury, is, as Euflathius obfervey^ 
an allegory : it is intended to ihew the force of eloquence, which 
has a power to calm,, or excite, to raife a paffion, or compofe it: 
Mercury is the god of eloquence, and he may very properly be 
laid SiXyiiv, le) uyitptiv, to cool or inflame the paffions according to 
the allegorical fenfe of thefe expreiiions. P. 

The fame parage has already occurred in Iliad xxiv. vcife 417. 
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He grafps the wand that caiafes fleep to fly, 6o^ 
Or infoft flumber fcals the wakeful eye : 
Then fhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's fteep. 
And ftoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 
So watVy fowl, that feek their fifliy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 6j 
Now failing fmooth the level furfece fweep. 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
'Till now the diftant ifland rofe in view : 



Vcr. 63.] More exaftly. 

And Jims 'with 'wingedj^eed the rolling deep, 
Or^ as the fame rhymes fo foon recur, would not a variation h^ 
preferable here ? 

Then, fl?of from heav'n, Pieria's fteep he gain'd. 
And his fwift courfe o'er ocean's breaft maintain'd. 
Ver. 64. So wat'ty /bwL] Euftathius remarks, that this is a 
very juft allufion ; had the Poet compared Mercury to an eagle;' 
though the comparison had been more noble, yet it had been left 
proper; a fea-fowl moft properly reprefents the paflage of a deity 
over the Teas; the comparifon being adapted to the element. 

Some ancient criticks marked the laft verfe ri (kiXo;, &c. with 
anobeliik, a iign that it ought to be rejeAed : they thought that the 
word oxiffaro did not fufficiently exprefs the fwiftnefs of the flight 
of Mercury; the word implies no more than hetuas carried: but 
this cxpreflion is. applicable to any degree of fwiftnefs; for where 
is the impropriety, if we fay. Mercury was borne along the feas 
with the utmoft rapidity ? The word is moft properly applied to 
^ chariot, Iwi ox«, trh upfAMlo^. Euftathius. P; - 

Vcr. 66.] ThusOgilby: 

Like a fea fowlc, whofe fanning pmions/weep 
The furrow'd vifage of the frowning dee^ 
' Ver. 68.] Our Poet might be indebted for this elegance ta 
Chapman: 

— — -.. he paft a ivorld of wildcrncflTc. 
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Then fwift afcending from the azure wave, 70 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Jjarge was the grot in which the nymph he found, 
(Thefairbair'dnymphwithev'rybcautycrownM) 

Vcjr, 72. TJbe nymph he found.'\ Homer h«re introduces an, 
^pife^ of Calyplb : and a9 every incident ought to haw fome 
relation to the main defigp of the poem,, it may be aiked what 
relation this bears to the other parts of it ? A very eiTential one ; 
the fufFerings of Ulyffcs are the fubjeft of the Odyffcy ; here we 
£nd him inclofed in an ifland : all his pilamities arife from his 
abfence from his own country : Calypfo then» who detains him» 
is the caufe of all his calamities. It is with great judgment that 
the poet feigns him to be reffaained by a deity, rather than a 
mortal. It might have appeared fomewhat derogatory fwom the 
prudence and courage of UlyiTes, not to have been ^le by art or 
ilrength to have freed himfelf Arom the power of 2, mortal : but 
By this conduft the Poet at once excufcs Hs hero, and aggravates 
his misfortunes : he is detained involuntarily, but it is a goddefs 
who detains him, .-^nd it is no difgrace for ^ maQ not to be able to 
overpower a deity. 

BofTu obferves, that the art of difguife is part of the ^haradler 
cf Ulyffes : now this is implied in the name of Calypfo, which 
fignifies concealment » or fecret^ The Poet makes his Hero ftay feven 
whole years with this goddefs ; (he taught him fo well, that he 
afterwards loft np opportunities of putting^ her inftrudtions in prac- 
tice, and does nothing without difguife, 

• Virgil has borrowed part of his defcription of Circe \a the 
feventh book of the iEneis, fh>m thi§ cf ^alypfp. 
— — —?•*• ubi folis filia lucos 
** Aifiduo refonat cantu, te£Hfque fUperbis 
^ Urit odoratam nodtuma in lumina cedrum^ 
' ** ArgutQ tenues percurrens pedin^ telas." 

What I have here faid fhews likewife the neceffity of this machine 
of Mercury : it is an eftablifhed rule of Horace. 

** Nee deus int^t^ nifi digmis vindice nodgs 
'* Inciderit:*' 
Qaj)^lb was a goddefs;, and confequently all human means were 
infufficient to deliver Ulyfres. Ther^ was therefore % neceiEty 
to have recourfe tQ the gods^ 
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She fat and fiing ; the rocks refpund her lays : 
The cave was brighten'4 with a rifmg blaze : 75 
Cedar and ffaokii^ceufe, an od'rous pile, 
Flaiu'd oiiL the hparth, and wide perfum'd the ifle ; 
While flie with wqrk aiid fong the time divides^ 
And thro' the loom the golden flxuttle guides. 
Without the grot^^ a varipus filvan fcene 8q 

App.e9x'd around, and groves of living green ; - 

Vcr. 74.] The latter claufe is added by our tranflaior, who has 
fpund thi^ thought a commodiojos ii:^ter|)olatioa in many former 
inftancQs. Thus ? with more fidelity : 

There trill'd her voice divine enchanting lays. 
On the prejfent occafipn, he had recourfe to Dryden's yec^pa of 
the parallel paflage in the JEneis, vii. 15. 

: «rr the goddefs waftes her days 

Iij joyoi^s fongs ; ti;^ rocks refound her lays. 
Ver. 'j6,\ Thus Chapman: 

Of cedar cleft, and incenfe was the pile. 

That brcathM an odour round about the ijle : 
AttdOgilby: 

Burning fisreet incenie in a heap*d-up pile. 

Which fprcad a fweet perfume through all the ijle. 
Ver. 80. The ^owV ^^Calypfow] It is impoffible for a painter 
to draw a more admirable rural landfcape : the bower of Calypib 
is the principal figure, furrounded with a fhade of different trees : 
green meadows adorned with flowers, beautiful fountains, and 
idnes loaded with clufiers of grapes, and birds hovering in the 
sir, are f^n in the livelieil colours in Homer^s poetry. But 
Mrhpever pbfecves the particular trees> plants, birds, &c. will find 
aj^Other beauty of propriety in this defcription, every part being 
adapted, and the whole fi:ene drawn agreeably to a country fituate 
Jjythefca. / P. 

Milton^ Par. Loft, iv» i^^q. 

Cedar, and pine^ a^4 ^» ^4 brancUng pirn, 

jfj^van/cmf 



t6 HOMER'S ODYSSEY. book r. 

Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring playM, 
And nodding cyprefs formM a fragrant fhade ; 
On whofc high branches, waving with the ftorm. 
The birds of broadeft wing their manfion form, S5 
The chough, the fea-mew, the loquacious crow. 
And fcream aloft, and ikim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the flielving cavern fcreen. 
With purple clufters blufliing thro* the green. ' 



and it is manifeil^ that our epic bard throughout that parage 
had this part o£ the Odyffey before him. But Dryden's verfioh 
of that paflage in Virgil, which has fomc refemblance to the Une« 
before us, was more exprefsiy adumbrated by Pope : 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, tf^/«i;«»yf^»tf 

Appears above, and grooves for ever green* 

Ver. 82.] Thus at the beginning of \iis fecond P aft oral: 

Where dancing fun-beams on the waters played. 
And verdant alders form'd a qui'vWing Jhade. 

Ver. 88.] A more faithful adherence to his author would havd^ 
avoided the lefs elegant jingle of two participles in one line : 

Luxuriant vines—. 

With unexceptionable accuracy, thus : 

Round the fmooth grotto creeps a mantling vine ; 
Through the green foliage purple clufters ftiine. 

Ver. 89. The purple clufters blufljsng thro* the green,'] £n^- 
thius gBdeavours to fix the feafon of the year when Ulyfles 
departed from that idand : he concludes it to be in the latter end' 
of autumn, or the beginning of winter; for Calypfo is defcribed 
as making ufe of a fire ; fo is Arete in the iixth book, and Eumaeus - 
and^ Ulyfles in other parts of the Odyffey. This gives us reafon^ 
to conclude, that the fummer heats were paft ; and what makes*it 
ftill more probable is, that a vine is in this place faid to be loaded 
with grapes/ which plainly confines the feafon of the year to the 
autumn, F« 



9or 
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Four limpid fountains from the clefts diftil, 90' 
And ev'ry fountain pours a ievVal rill, 
Jn mazy windings wand'ring down the hill 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were 

crownM^ 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 
A fcene, where if a God (houM caft his fight, 95 
A God might gaze, and wander with delight t 
Joy touch'd the mcflenger of heaven : he ftay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the blifsful haunt furvey'd. 
Him entering in the cave, Calypfo knew ; 
For pow'rs celeftial to each other's view 100 
Stand ftill confeft, tho* diftant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or fea, or Iky. 
But fad UlyfleSj by himfelf apart, 
Pour'd the big forrows of his fwelling heart ; . 

Ver. 93.] Or father, to introduce more variety of thoaghtf 
In filvtry fitaxes wand'ring down the hill : 
as in his Eloifa, veffe 157. very beautifully: 

The wandering ftreams xhitfiine between the hills. 
Ver, 93*] Thus Ogilby : 

Inviron'd with delightful meads, which round 
Soft violets, and pleaiant fmallage cro^n'd^ 
* Ver. 94. I prefer a more rapid enunciation of the woid, and 
would thus adjuft the verfe : 

And glowing violets threw their odours round. 
Ver. 102.] The meaning conveyed by this verfe is not very 
confpicuous to me, nor has it any refemblance to it's original. 
More fimilarity may be produced thus : 

Immortals 'scape not an immortal's eye. 
Ver. 103. But fadUfyJii^ iy him/elf af art.] Euflathius ima*» 
VoL.H. - O 



't« HOMER^s ODYSSEY. book V, 

All oil the loiicly (horc he fiit to weep, 105 

And roll'd his eyes around the reflle& deep i 
Toward hm lovM coaft he rollM his eyes in vain, 
^ill dimmM with rifing grief, they ftreamM again. 

Now graceful feated on her (hining throne. 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun, no 
• God of the golden wand ! on what beheft 
Arriv^ft thou here, an unexpected gueft ? 



gincs, that the poet defcribes Ulyffes ab(ent from Ca]/pfo> to tbf 
enid that Calypfo might lay a /ctmlng obligation upon Ulyfles. 
^ by appearing to difmifs Urn voluntarily : for Ulyfles being abient» 
could not know that Mercury had commanded his departure ; fa 
that thts favour appears to proceed fit>m the fole kincfaiefs of the 
Goddefs. Dacier diilikes this obfervation> and (hews that decency 
requires the abfence of UlyfTes ; if the Poet had defcribed him in 
the company of Calypfo^ it might have given fufpicion df an 
amorous difpoiition» and he might feem content with his abfence 
from his country : but the very nature of the poem requires that 
he fhould be continually endeavouring to return to it : the Poet 
therefore with great judgment defcribes him agreeably to his 
character ; his mind is entirely taken op with his misfortunes^ and 
negleding all the pleafures which a Goddefs could confer^ he en- 
tertains himfelf with his own melancholy reiiedions^ fitting in 
folitude upon the fea-ftiore. P» 

Ver. 106.] He feems to have glanced on Og^by : 

And refile/i feas as reiUefs there beheld. 
Ver. 107.] This appears to me a very inferiour couplet^ and 
has no praifes of fidelity to challenge. The ^ftllowing prefunp- 
tttous fubftittttbn is preferable in that refpefl : 

There, pinM with forrows, many a live-long < 
The penfive chief had fobb'd and wtpi away.i 
Ver. 109.] Thefe vile infttfirerablcLiIiymes our 1 
borrowed from Ogilby : 

But when Calypfb in her golden thrcnt 
Had Hermc8 plac'd, tbf Goddefs thu^ i 
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Lov'd as thou art, thy free iiijunftions lay ; 
•Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey* 
Till now a ftranget, in a happy hour nj 

Approach, and tafte the dainties of my bow*r. 

Thus haying Ipoke, the nymph the table fprcad^i 
(Ambrofial cates, with Nedar rofy-red) 
' Hermes the holpitable rite partook. 
Divine refe<£lion ! then recruited, fpoke. iio 

What mov'd this journey from my native iky, 
A Goddefs alks, nor can a God deny : 
'Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove's command 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land ; 
For who, felf-mov'd, with weary wing wouM 
^ fweep 225 

Such length of oCean and unmeafur'd deep : 
A world of waters ! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or fecred altars blazed 
But to Jove's will fubmiflioa we muft pay ; 
What pow'r {o greats to dare to difobey ? ijg 
A man, he fays, a man refides with thee, : 
Of all his kind moft worn with mifery : 

Vcr. 124.] There exlfts an obvious incongruitx between tht 
fcntiment and cxpreffion of this verfe. Thus ? 

Here ah unwilling meflenger I Hand* ; 

Ver. 125.] Or thus? 

For who, felf-mov'd, with /«/»/«/ wing would fwecp 
ne barren, wiU, immeafuraBle deep ? 
Yen 139.] Too many trfcrial words. Th^? 
-^ Whatpow*r/r/^wiir//;fe«/w/V7to difob^ 
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The Greeks (whofe arms for nine long years^ 

employed 
. Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deftroyM) 
At length embarking in a luckkis hour, 15; 

With conqueft proud, incensM Minerva^s pow'r r 
Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurled 
With ftorms purlued them thro' the liquid worlds 
There all his veffels funk beneath the wave I 
There all his dear companions found their 

grave f 140 

SavM from the jaws of death by heav^n^s decree^ 
The tempeft drove him to thefe fhore&and thee* 
Him, Jove now wders to his native lands 
Straight to difmifs ; {b Deftiny commands : 
.Impatient Fate his near return attends, 145 

And calls him to his country, and his friends^ 

Ev*n to her inmoft foul the Goddefs fhook ; 
Then thus her anguilh and her pailioo broke* 



Vcr. *53.] TfewsOgilby: 

One of thofe hapleft. chiefe, nmi years imfkfi 
Belcag'ring Troy, which they the tenth deftrofd^ 

Vcr. 137.] Our Poet again profits by Ogilby ; 
Whom in return offended Pallas hurPd 
With raging tctnpefts tbrQugh th$ <watry nvorU: 
fcit changes the epithet w^/ry into a lefs pleafing term liquids 

Ver. 139.} So Chapman, very quaintly : 

Since Palks they incenft ; and fhe, the w^ow 
By the whids powre,. that blew ope \kt\s graves. 

Ver. 147.] A fiibiUtutkm of the ^ejent Uvfi WQfii4 mend thr 
fhymes:. 
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Ungracious Gods ! with Ipite and envy curft ! 

Still to your own aetherial race the worftl 150 

Ye envy mortal and immortal joy^ 

And love, the only fweet of life, deftroy, 

Pid ever Goddefs by her charms engage 

A favoured mortal, and not feel your rage ? 

So when Aurora fought Orion's love, 15$ 

Her joys difturb'd your blisful hours above. 



Ev*n to her inmoft foul the goddefs y^a^/y ; 
Then thus her anguiih and her paflion breaks* 
Or thus : 

He fpake ; deep horrour chilPd Calypfo's frame ; 
Then from her lips thefe fak'rbg accents came. 
Ver. 152.] I fhould wilh to fee this open vowel baniihed; 
thus: 

And love, the/«r^ fweet of life, dcftroy. 

Ver. I ^s* Onott,] The love of Calypfo to Ulyfles might feem 
too bold a fiftion, and contrary to all credibility, Ulyffes be- 
ing a mortal, Ihe a Goddefs: Homer, therefore, to foften .the 
relation, brings hi inftances of the like paflion, in Orion and lafion ; 
and by this he fully juftifies his own conduft, the Poet being at 
liberty to make ufc of any prevailing ftory, though it were all 
fable and £6lion^ 

But why fhould the death of Orion be here afcribed to Diana : 
whereas in other places fhe is faid to exercife her power only over 
women ? The reafon is, fhe flew him for offering violence to her 
chafHty ; for though Homer be filent about his crime, yet Horace 
relates it. 

— — — " Intcgrae 

" Tentator Orion Dianae 

*' Virginea domitus lagitta.'* 
Eullathius gives another reafon why Aurora is faid to be in love 
with Orion* He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh 
l>ook of the Odyfley; and the morning or Aurora is mod ^r 
vourable to thofe divcrfions. P« 
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*Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierc'd the haplefs hunter to the heart. 

So when the covert of the thrice-ear'd field 

Saw {lately Geres to her paflion yield, i6o 

Scarce could lafion taftc her heav'nly charms. 

But Jove'sfwift lightning fcorch'd him in her arms. 

And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs ! 

Am I the envy of your bliisful bow'rs ? 

A man, an outcaft to the ftorm and wave, 16; 

Jt w^ ray crime to pity, and to fKve t 



Vcr- 155.] So Chapman : 

— — — and the grace didyieU 
Of love end bed amidft a diree-cropt fM, 
To her lafion. 
^n4~Pgilby a^r hix|i : 

Aiid To when Ceres did to pajjion yield, 
fnioying Jailon in a thrice-plow'd field, 
Ver. 161. Bcwei cotiUliSiOXii ^c,\ Cerex is here underllood 
allegoricalIy» tq fignify the earth; lafipn waS) a gteat hu(band- 
l|ian> and confequently Ceres may eafily be feigned to be in love 
with him : the thanderbolt with which he is (lain fignifies the ex- 
^efs of heat, which frequently difappoint^ the hopes of the 
^^KXirer. iuftatbUu. P^ 

Yer* 1^5* A num, an outcafi to ^bo ftorm and iva^ue^^ 
p <was mf cr'tm HPl*y* ^^^ tofa^ve^ &c, 1 
Moner in this fpeech of Calypfo fhews very naturally how paffio^i 
mifguides the underflanding. She views her own ^aufe in the 
inoihiivantageons, but hKt, Ught> and thenqe concludes, that 
Jupiter offers a piece of kijuiUce i^ ^oounanding the departure of 
UlyiTes: ihe tells Mercury, that ^t is (h^ who had preserved his 
life, who had eatertained hhn with affeftioKi, and offered him 
immortality; and wod|4 Jupiter thi(s repay her tendernefs to 
yiyffes / Would Jupiter force him from a place where nothine^ 
Wl^ W9nting to his happineftTf a^d expofe him again to the like 
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When he who thunders rent his bark in twain. 
And fiink his brave companions in the main* 
Alone, abandoned, in mid-ocean toft. 
The fport of winds, and driv'n from ev'rjr coaft. 
Hither this man of miferies I led, 171 

Received the friendlefs, and the hungry fed ; 
Nay proii>is*d (vainly promised!) to beftow 
Immortal life^ exempt from age and woe. 174 
'Tis paft : and Jove decrees he Ihall remove ; 
Gods as we are, we are but flaves to Jove. 
Go then he may ; (he muft, if he ordain. 
Try all thole dangers, all thofe deeps, again) 
But ixeyerj never ihall Calypfb fend 179 

To toils like thefe, her hufband and her friend. . 
What (hips have I, what failprs to convey, . 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 
Yet, I'll dired the fafeft naeans to go ; 
That lail advice is all I can beflow^ 

dangers from which ihe had preferred ]^? this wa« an aft of 
cruelty. But on tlUe contrary, ihe fpeaks not one word concern* 
xng the truth of the eaufe: wz. that (ht offered violence to the 
inclinations of XJlyffe^ ; that ihe made him miierable by detaining 
'him> not only from his wife, but from hU whcde dominions ; atd 
never coniiders that Jupiter is juft in delivering him from hit tip« 
tivity* This is a very lively, though imhappy i^fture of human 
nature, whieh ii too apt to Ml into errour, and then ^niieavoara 
to juftify an errour by a ieeming reafon* Dacitrm P. 

Ver. 169,] The rhymes are inaccurate, thus: 
By winds ^d waters in mid^ic^an driven. 
Alone, &d out-eaft he, from earth And heaven* 
Yen 183.] This inelegant elifion may be avoided^ thus : 
Yet ivii/ 1 #«0 the faieft means to go* 
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To her, the pow*r who bears the charming rod. 
Difinifs the mail, nor irritate the God ; 186 

Prevent the rage of him who reigns above. 
For what fo dreadful as the wrath of Jove ? 
Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving iky. 
And in a moment vanifh'd from her eye. 190 
The nymph, obedient to divine command. 
To feek UlyfTes, pac'd along the fand. 
Him penfive on the lonely beach (he found. 
With ftreaming eyes in briny torrents drowned. 
And inly pining for his native (hore ; 195 

For now the foft enchantrefs pleas'd no more : 
For now, relu6lant, and conftrain'd by charms, 
Abfent he lay in her defiring arms, 



Ver. 189.] This couplet is fabricated from a fingle verfe of 
Jiis author to the following purport : 

The mighty Mercury with thefe wof ds departs. 

Thus, with lefs deviation : 

Thus fpake the God, nor waits the nymph's reply ; 
But wings through air his paflage to the &y. 

Ver. 193.] The. Greek is exquiiitely beautiful here. I ihall 
venture s, plain exsL& tranilation : 

Hini 00^ be^h ihe found : with ceafelefs woe 
Still ftr^bsA'dhis eyes, iUll ran to wafte in tears 
His precious life ; the nymph diftafteful grown. 

Ver. 1 97« ] The literal beauties of his author might have heeii 
tranfplanted, I think, with fuccefs into the verfion, thus ; 

V ox, fated novf with her caUftial charms f 
He lay miwiUing in her willing zxmu 
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In flumber wore the heavy night away, 

On rocks and fliores confum'd the tedious day ; 



Chapman has a pretty line : 

The willing goddeffe and th* unwilling gueft. 

Ver. 198. Abfenthe lay in her defiring arms.] This pafTage has 
fallen under the fevere cenfure of the criticks, they condemn it as 
an aft of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of morality in Ulyfle*; 
it wottld be fufficient to anfwer, that a Poet is not obliged to 
draw a perfeft charafter in the pcrfon of his hero : pcrfedUon is 
not to be found in human life, and confequently ought not 4q 
be afcribed to it in poetry : neither Achilles nor iEneas are perfeft 
charaders : -^neas in particular, is as guilty, with reipcdi to Dido» 
in the defertion of her, (for Virgil tells us they were married^ 
coTinuhiojungamftabili) as Ulyffes can be imagined to be by the 
moft fevere critick, with refpedb to Calypfo, 

But thofe who have blamed this paffage, form theif judgments 
from the morality of thefe ages, and not from the theology o^ 
the ancients : Polygamy was then allowed, and even concubinage, 
without being efteemed any breach of conjugal fidelity : if this be 
not adihitted, the heathen Gods are as guilty as the heathen heroes, 
and Jupiter and Ulyffes are equally criminals. 

This very paffage fliews the finccre affeftion which Ulyflcs 
retkined for his wife Penetope j even a Goddefs cannot perfuade 
him to forget her ; his perfoa is in the power of Calypfo, but his 
heart is with Penelope. Tully had this book of Homer in his 
thought when he fiid of Ulyifcs, Vetulam /nam pratulit immortali^ 
tatu P. 

^' Ver. zoOi] The following kttempt is a literal exhibition of 

thefe five verfes : ' 

By day midft rocks and clifB he fate, and tore. 

With tears, and fighs, and griefs, his inmoft foul ; 

Still eyes Ac fea, and, eying, ftreams with tears. 

Our Poet might think on Dryden^s verfion, at Virgil^s Georg* 
vf. 738. 

By Strjrmo&^s freezing {beams he &t alone, 
ThetiMib were tmvti Hfitf with lus looftiu 



^ 
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There fat all defblate, and figh'd alone, %oi 

With echoing ibrrows made the mountains 

groan. 
And roird his eyes o'er all the reftlels main, 
Till dimmed with rifmg grief, they ftrcam'd 

again. 
Here, on the mufing mood the Goddefs prcfl:^ 
Approaching loft ; and thus the chief addreft. 206 
Unhappy man ! to wafting woes a prey. 
No more in Ibrrows languifli life away : 
Free as the winds I give thee now to rove- 
Go, fell the timber of yon' lofty grove, no 
And form a raft, and build the rifing ftiip. 
Sublime tp bgar thee o'er the gloomy deep. 
To ftore the veffel let the care be mine. 
With water from the rock, and rofy wine, 
And life-fuftaining bread, and fair array, 215 
And profpVous gal^s to waft thee on the way. 
Thefe if the Gods with my deiires comply, 
(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 
And better Ikill'd in dark events to come) 
Jn peace fhall land thee at thy native home. 220 



Ver. ^03.] See the remark at verfe 107 above. 

Ver, 21 1.] A wretched rhyme ! Accuracy in this refpe£l> fincl 
'.additional fidelity may be confulted with little difficulty^ thus : 

And form a raft, and raife iVV lofty fiits^ 
To^|)ear ^i^/afelj 9'er th^ gloomy tideh 
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With fighs, Ulyffes heard the words (he fpoke. 
Then thus his melancholy filencc broke. 
Some other motive, Goddefs ! fways thy mind, 
(Some clofe defign, or turn of womankind) 
Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 225 
On a flight raft to pafs the fwelling fea 
Huge, horrid, vaft! where Icarce in fafety iaik 
The heft built (hip, tho' Jove infpirc the gales. 
The bold propofal how (hall I fulfil ; 
Dark as I am, unconfcious of thy will ? 230 

Swear then, thou mean'ft not what my foul fore- 
bodes ; 
Swear by the fblemn oath that binds the Gods. 



Ver. 221.] His original rather didlates. 

With horrour thriWdy he heard the words f^ej^ake, 

Ver. 222. Then thus his melancholy filence broke. \ It may be 
ajk^d what occafions this condud in UlyfTes ? he has long been 
deiirous to return to his country, why then his melancholy at the 
propofal of it ? this proceeds from his apprehenfions of infincerity 
in Calypfo : he had long been unable to obtain his difmiflibn with 
the moft urgent entreaties : this voluntary kindnefs therefore feems 
iufpicious. He is ignorant that Jupiter had commanded his de- 
parture» and therefore fears left his obftinate deiire of leaving her 
fhould have provoked her to deftroy him, under a (hew of com- 
plying with his inclinations. This is an inftance that UlyfTes is 
po\ only wife in extricating himfelf from difficulties, but cautiouf 
in guarding againft dangers. ' P* 

Ver. 224.] The latter claufe is interpolated by our fadrift. 

Ver. 225.) Thefe rhymes are inadmiflible. Thus: 
Not my return. Shall fuch a raft convey. 
So flight! in fafety through the wat'ry way? ^ 

Ver. 227.] He might think on Milton, Par. Lofl. vii. z\%. '^ 

putragcous ^ %fea» datsk, 'waftefuh 'wM^t 
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Him, while he Ipoke, with fmiles Calypfo ey'd. 
And gently grafp^d his hand, and thus reply 'd : 
This (hews thee, friend, by old experience 
taught, 235 

And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought* 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wife ? 
But hear, oh earth, and hear ye facred Ikies ! 
And thou, O Styx ! whofe formidable floods 
Glide thro' the (hades, and bind th'atteftingGods ! 
No formed defign, no meditated end 341 

Lurks in the counfel of thy faithful friend ; 
Kind the perfua(ion, and (incere my aim ; 
The fame my pradice, were my fate the fame. 



Ver. 233,] This open vowel is peculiarly angraceful. Better, 
perhaps, 

— -— — with {miles the goddefi cy'd. 

Ver. 238. But beary oh earthy and hear ye facred Jkies /] The 
oath of Calypfo is introduced with the utmoft folemnity. '^'• 
pin allows it to be an inftance of true fublimity. The ancients 
attefled all Nature in th^ir oaths, that all Nature might confpire to 
puniih their perjuries. Virgil has imitated this paflage, but has 
not copied the full beauty of the original. 

" Efto nunc fol teftis, & haec mihi terra precanti.'* 
It is the remark of Grotius, that the like exprefllon is found in 
Deuteronomy, Hear, oh ye hea'vens, the 'words that I Jpeaky and let 
the £arth hear the 'words of my mouth. Which may almoft literally 
be rendered by this verfe of Homer. 

Ver, 239.] Thefe are the incorredl rhymes of Ogilby alfo j 
I fwear by heaven, and earth, and Stygianfrodt^ 
An oath ne'er violated by the Gods, 
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Heav'n has not curft me with a heart of fteel, 14$ 
But giv'n the fenfe, to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having faid, the Groddefs march'd before : 
He trod her footfteps in the fandy fliore. 
At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their ftate ; 
He fiU'd the throne where Mercury had fat, ajo 
For him, the nymph a rich repaft ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man fliftains ; 



Ver, 245 .] Thus Ogilby : 

My hqart is foft, not adamant, nor Jieel, 

So I on thy concern compaffiony^f/* ^ 

From Chapman: 

Nor beare I in my breaft a heart offteele. 
But with the fufterci* willing fufferance feele. 

Ver. 25 1. For bimy the njmph a rich repaft ordain5.'\ The paf» 
fion of love is no where defcribed in all Homer, but in thi» 
paflage between Calypfo and Ulyfles; and we find that the Poet 
is not unfuccefsful in drawing the tender, as well as the 
fiercer paflions. This feemingly trifling 'circumHance is aa 
inftancc. of it ; love delights to oblige, and the lead offices 
Tcceivc a value from the perfon who performs them : thiis is the 
reafon why Galypfo ferves Ulylfes with her own hands : her dani- 
fels attend her, but love makes it a pleafure to her to attend 
Ulyflcs. Euftathius. 

Calypfo file ws more fondnefs for Ulyifes, than UlylTes for Ca- 
lypfo : indeed UlyfTes had been no lefs than feven years in the 
;£ivottr of that goddefs ; it was a kind of matrimony, and hufbands 
are not altogether {q fond as lovers. But the true reafon is, a 
jnore tender behaviour had been contrary to the chara6ler of 
UlyiFes ; it is neceflary that his flay fhould be by conflraint, that 
ke fhould continually be endeavouring to return to his own 
country ; and confequently to have difcovered too great a degree 
of fatisfadion in any thing during h'ls abfence, had outraged hi» 
charader. Hts r^m is the main hinge upon which the whole 
Odyfley turns, and therefore no pieafure> not even a Goddefi^oag^t 
to divert him from it. F» 
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Befbre herfclf were placM the cates divine, 
Ambrofial banquet, and celeftial wine. 
Their hunger fetiate, and their thirft repreft, «5 j 
Thus (poke Calypfo to her God-like gueft.' 

tJlyflca ! (with a figh fhe thus began) 
O fprung from Gods ! In wifdom more than man« 
Is then thy home the paffion of thy heart ? 
Thus wilt thou leave me^ are we thus to part ? 260 
Farewel ! and ever joyful may'ft thou be. 
Nor break the tranlport with one thought of me. 
But ah Ulyfles ! wert thou given to know 
What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo j 



Vcr. 253.] Thus, more accoratety: 

Htr damfels flacg fir. her the cates divine. 
Ver. 257.] Thti8> Chapman : 

The nymph Calypfo, this difcourfe higmt: 
Jove bred Ulyfles I many-witted man / 
. Ver. 262.] This line is from the tranflator only \ and reminds 
«s of a paflage in his Eloifa, verie 291. 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me^ 
Nor fhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 
Ver. 263. But ah, Vhnffes! <werf thou gi*ven u kuw 
What fate y€t dooms tbteJ] 
This is another inifauice of the tynumy of the paflion of love^ 
Calypfo had received a command to diimift Ulyfles; Mercory 
had laid before her the fatal confequences of her refufal, aod flie 
had promifed to fend him away ; but her love here again pievailt 
over her reafon ; fhe frames excufes ftill to detain him, and thongli 
fhe dares not keep him, flie buows not how to pan whh l^su 
This is a true picture of nature ; love tUs moment lefolves, the 
next breaks thefe refolutions: ihe had promifed to obey Jupiter, 
}n not detaining UlyflTes i but Ihe endeavours te perfuade UlyflTes 
•not to go away. - p. 
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Thy heart might fettle in this (bene of eafe, 265 
And ev'n thefe flighted charms might leam to 

pleafe. 
A willing Goddefs and immortal life. 
Might banilh from thy mind an abfent wife* 
Am I inferiour to a mortal dame ? 
Lefs loft my feature, lefs auguft my frame ? 170 
Or (hall the daughters of mankind compare 
Their earth-born beauties with the heavenly fair ? 

Alas ! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againfl: Ulyfles fhall thy anger rife ? 
Lov'd and ador'd, oh Goddefs as thou art, tje 
. Forgive the weaknefs of a human heart, 
Tho' well I fee thy graces far above 
The dear, tho* mortal, objed of my love. 
Of youth eternal well the difFVence know. 
And the ihort date of fading charms below ; 28# 



Vcr. 277. Tho* Will I fee thy graces far oBove 

The dear 9 tbo* mortal^ ohjiff tf^ loveJ\ 
Ulyfles fhews great addrefs in this anfwer to Calypfo ; he fpfteiit 
the feverity of it« by firft aiking a £ivourahle acceptance of what 
he is about to fay ; he calls her his adored Goddefs, and places 
Penelope in vrtry degree below the perfedions of Calypfo. As 
it is the natare of women not to endure a rival, Ulyfles afligns the 
deflre of his return to another caufe than the love of Penelope^ 
and afcribes it folely to the love he bears hi* country. Euftatbiui, P. 

Ver. 279.] A fine couplet ; but the following effort is a more 
fiuthful reprefentadon of the original : 

Her charms are mortal charms, and fide aways 
Eifcxaal thinf# nor fubjcftto decay, . 



r 
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Yet ev'ry day, while abfent thus I roam^ 

I languifh to return, and die at home. 

Whatever the Gods fhall deftine me to bear 

In the black ocean, or the wat'iy war, 

'Tis mine to mailer with a conftant mind ; %Sf 

EnurM to perils, to the worfl; refign'd. 

By feas, by wars, fo many dangers run ; 

Still I can fufFer : their high will b^ done ! 

Thus while he fpoke, the beamy iun deibendd. 
And rifing night her friendly (hade extends. 290 
To the ciofe grot the lonely pair remove, 
. And flept delighted with the gifts of love* 
When rpfy morning callM them from their reftj 
Ulyffes robed him in the cloak and Veft. 
The nymph^s fair head a veil transparent grac'd; 
Her fwelling loins a radiant zone embrac*d 196 
.With flow'rs of gold : an under robe, unbound. 
In fiiowy waves flew'd glitt'ring on the ground. 



Ver. 283.] Neithef the rhyme ner the fenfc can be commend- 
ed for accuracy. Thus ? 

Me fhould fome God in vengeance plunge again» 
From the wreck'd vefTel in the raging main. 

Vcr. 387.] Thus, with more fidelity : 

I, who by war and fca fuch conflifls bore* 
Will bear, unterrified, one conflict more. 

Ver. 290.] This epithet, friendly. Teems to me as foreign to 
the purport of his author, as it is unauthenticated by his langaiage. 



(^ I Ihould like better. 

And rifmg mgkiii^rfi^difwj,^^ ^X^a4S( 
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Forth-ifTuing thus, fhe gave him firft to wield 
S weighty ax, with trueft temper fteel'dj scfp 
And double edgd ; the handle fmobth and plain. 
Wrought of the clouded olive's eafy grain ; 
And next, a wedge to drive with fweepy fway ii 
Th?n to the neighbouring foreft led the way. 
On the lone ifland's utmoft verge there ftbod 305 
Of popliurs^ pineS, and firs^ a lofty wood, 
Wfepfe leaflefs fummits.to the Ikies alpire, . .. ' 
Scorch'd by the fun, or fear'd by heav'nly fire : 
(Already dry'd.) Thefe pointing out to view. 
The nymph juft Ihew'd him, and with tears 
withdrewi 310 

Now toils the hero ; f ree& on treeS overthrown 
Pall crackling round him, and the jforefts groan : 



Yet. 36J:] There Is a forced artificj^i elevatibh in this verfi^- 
too pompous for the fubje^. A inodification of Ogilby might 
poBbly be more acceptable to the reader : 

Jftd ntkt, B, ri^nJiiig vredg€. She then c6nvey*d. 
Where a tall fbr^ft fpre^ it's ample fliade. 
Ver. 308.] Thefe are the fancies of the tranilatof. Ogilby 
i? more accurate, as well as fimple* The following couplet is 
cbf re£ied from him : 

tt^bere alders gre^y and poplars, light and dry. 
For failing fit \ and. firs that fcal'd the Iky. 
Ver. 309.] Ogilby is more exaft, and might eafily be fehdejjy 
(^ unexceptionable. I give him without alteration : 

When fhe had fhew'd him where the largeft grew^ 
The Goddefs to her manfion thence withdrew. 
Ver. 311, ^c, Uljiffes builds bisjhip,'] This paffage has fallen 
teodercenfure^ as outraging 9II probability : Rapin believes it to 
Vol. II. D 
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Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd. 
And lopp'd, and lightened of their branchy loadL 
At equal angles thefe diQ)Os'd to join, 315 

He fmooth'd andfquar'd 'em, by the rtrle and Ikic^ 
(The wimbles for the work Calypfo found) 
With thofe he pierc'd 'em, and with cUiKher» 

bound. 
Long and capacious as a (hipwright forms 319 
Some bark's broad bottom to out-ride the ftormsy 



be impoflible for one man alone to Euiild fo eooiplete a veifel m thr 
compafs of four days ; and perhaps the fame opinion might lead 
Bofiu into a miftake, who allows twenty days to Ulyfles in build- 
ing it ; he applies the word i7xo(n, or twenty, to the days> which 
ought to be applied to the tnees ; ^'»l|pf« is underftood, for the- 
Ifoet immediately after declares, that the whole was completed ift 
the {pace of four days ; neither is there any thing incredible in 
the defcription, I have obferved already that this veffel is but 
Zx^^ia, a floaty or 'rafi\ it i» true, Ulyfles cuts down twenty treef- 
to build it ; this may feem too great a provifion of materials fay 
fo fmall an undertaking : but why fhould we imagine thefe to b« 
large trees \ The defcription plainly (hews the contrary, for it 
had been impoffible to have felled twenty large trees in the fpace 
of four days^ much more to have built a veffel proportionable ta> 
fuch materials: but the veflel was but fmall, and confecjuently: 
flich were the trees^ Homer calls thefe dry trees ; this \& not in- 
fcrted without reafon, for green wood is unfit fbr navigation. 

Homer in this paflage fhews his (kill in mechanicks ; a fhip*^ 
Wright could not have defcribed a vefTel mor« exadlly ; but what is 
chiefly valuable is the infight it gives us to what degree this art of 
Ihip-buiiding was then arrived : we find likewife what ufe naviga- 
tors madfe of aftronomy in thofe ages.; fo that this paffagv deferves 
a double regard, as a fine piece of poetry, and a valuable remain 
ef antiquity* ?• 

Vcr, 317.] {The wimbles Jhr tht vjork Cafyffo foand.) AH '"' 
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Sa large he huilt the raft : then ribb'd it ftrong 
Fropa fpace to fpace, and nail'dtbe planks along; 
Thefe form'd the fides : the deck be falbioa'd laft ; 
Then o'er the velTel rais'd the taper maft^ 
With eroding fail-yards dancing in the wind; 52 j 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd, 
(With yielding ofiera fenc'd, to break the force 
Of furging waves, and ftecr the fteady courfe) 
Thy loom, Calypfo I for the future fails 
Supply 'd the cloth, capacious of the gales, 330 



Ver. 329.] Thy lorn ^Catypfo! for the future fails 
Supply* d the cloth. '\ 
Jt is remarkable that Calypfo brings the tools to Ulyfies at fevera| 
times : this is aijother inftancc of the nature of love ; it feeks op-f 
portunities to be in the company of the beloved perfon. Calypfp 
is an inftance of it : fhe frequently goes away, and frequently re-? 
turns : (he delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at 
Qnce to Ulyfles j fo that though fhe cannot divert him from tji^ 
fcfolution5 of leaving her, yet (he protrads his flay. 

It may be neceflary to make fome obfervation in general upon 
this paflage of Calypfo and Ulyfles. Mr. Dryden has been very 
fevere upon it. " What are the tears," fays he, '* of Calypfp 
*' for b^ing left, to the fury and death of Dido ? Where is there 
** the whole procefs of her pailion, and all its violent effeds to be 
•* found, in the languilhing epifode of the Odyffey ?" Much may 
bef^d in vindication of Homer; there is a wide difference betweei?. 
the charafters of Dido and Calypfo; Calypfo is a Goddefs, and 
confequently not liable to the fame paflions, as an enraged wo- 
man : yet difappointed love being always an outragious paflion. 
Homer makes her l)reak out into blafphemies againfl Jupiter and 
all the Gods. ** 3ut the fame procefs of love is not found ^ Hq- 
*' mer as in Virgil ;" it is true, and Homer had been very inju- 
dicious if lie had inferted h. The time allows it not ; it was ne- 
c^flkry for Homer to defcrifec the conclufion, 6f C^ypfo's paffion, 

D 2 
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With ftay$ aiid cordage laft he rigg'd the (hip. 

And, roird on levers, lanch'd her in the deep. 
Four days were paft, and now the work com- 
plete. 

Shone the fifth morn: when from her facred 
feat 

The nymph difmift him, (od'rous garments 
giv'n) 335 

And bath'd in fragrant oik that breath'd of hcav'n i 



Hot ike teginning or pro^efs of it. It was ncceflary to carry on . 
the main defign of the poem^ viz. the departure of Ul7fle»y in 
order to his re-eflablifhment ; and not amufe the reader with a de- 
tail of a pafSon that was fo far from contributing to the end of th* 
poem, that it was the greateft impediment to it. If the Poet had 
found an cfnlargement neceffary to his defign, had he attempted a 
full defcription of the paflion, and then failed, Mr. Dryden's cri- 
ticifm had been judicious. Virgil had a fair opportunity to expa- 
tiate, nay, the occafion required it, inafmuch as the love of Dido 
contributed to the defign of the poem ; it brought about her af- 
Mance to iEneas, and the prefervation of his companions ; and 
Confequently the copioufnefs of Virgil is as Judicious as the con- 
cifenefs of Homer. I allow VirgiPs to be a mafierpiece : pcr- 
Iiaps no images are more happily drawn in all that Poet ; but the 
parages in the two authors are not fimilar, and confequiently admit 
of no comparifori : would it not have' been infufferable in Homer, 
to have ftepped feven years backward, to defcribe the procefs of 
Calypfo's paflion, when the very nature of the poem requires that 
UlylTes' fhould immediately return to his own country? Ought the 
aftion to be fuipended for a fine defcription ? But an oppofite con- 
duct W^s judicious in both the Poets, and therefore Virgil is com- 
'jnendafcle for giving us the whole procefs of a love-paflion in Dido, 
Homer for only relating the conclufion of it in Calypfo. I will 
only add, that Virgil has borrowed his machinery from Homer^ 
and that the departure of -^neas and Ulyfles is brought about by 
^'tjSc coinmand' of Jupiter, and the^defcent of Mercury, P, 
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Then fiU'd two goat-lkins with her hands divine, 
With water cme, and one with fable wine j 
Of ev'ry kind, provifiohs heav'd aboard ; 
^nd the full decks with copious viands ftor'd^ 34^ 
The Goddels, laft, a gentle breeze fupplies, 
To* curl old Ocean, and to warm the Ikies. 

And now rejoicing in the profp'rous gales. 
With' beating heart Ulyfles {preads his fails ; 
JPlac'd at the helm he fat, and marked the fkies, 
Nor clos'd in fleep his ever- watchful eyes. 345 



Vcf.339.] ThusOgilby: 

Npxt pureft wim?, and water puts aboard. 
And Mm with pates and good provifiony^^rV, 
Ver, 341.] 4i> elegant couplet, amplified frpm this \%xh of 
.hi$ author; 

And fei;it before a fafe and gentle breeze. 

But as the feme rhymes qccu|- very foon, I fhould like an altera- 
tion of the paffage, thus t 

A fafe and gentle breeze at her command 

Rofe on his ftern, to waft him from the land, 
Ver. 344. — -r- — Vlyjfes Jpreads bis fails,'] It is pbfervabls 
that the Poet pafTes oyer the parting of Qalypfo and Ulyfles in 
filence ; he leaves it to be imagined hy the reader, and profecute$ 
his main a£t}on. Npthing bu^a cold con^pliment poujd have pro- 
ceeded frpm Ulyfles, he being overjoyed at the profpedt of return- 
ing to his country : it was therefore judicious in Homer to pmit 
the relation ; and not draw Calypfo in tears, ai^d yiyfl!e8 in a 
tranfpoirt of joy. Beiides, it was neceflarjr to IJiorten thf Epifode : 
the cpnunands of Jupiter were immediately to be obeyed; and 
the florv be^ng now turned to Ulyfles, it was requifite to put him 
immediate] V upon adion, and defcribe him endeavouring to re- \ 
eftabliih his pwi^ affairs, which is the whole deiign of thcT 19 
'Odyflcy. P, 
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There view'd the Pleiads, and the northera team. 

And great Orion's naore refulgent beam, 

To which, around the axle of the iky 

The bear revolving, points his goldefn eye : 3^ 

Who (hines exalted on th' aetherial plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Far on the left thofe radiant fires to keep 

The nymph direded, as he fail'd the deep. 

Full fev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way ; jyj 

The diftant land appeared the following day : 

Ver. 347.] Thefe verfes have already occurred in Iliad xviii, 
verfe 561, with no important variation. 

Ver. 355. Full fe'v^nteen nights he cut the foamj^ 'WayJ] It may 
feem incredible that one perfon fhould be able to manage a veflel 
feventeen days without any afliftance; but Euftathius vindicate! 
Homer by an inltancc that very much refcmblcs this of Ulyfres, 
A certain Pamphylian being taken prifoner, and carried id Ta- 
miathis (afterwards Damietta) in -&g)^t, continued there feveral 
.years ; but being continually deiirous to return to his country, he 
pretends a fkill in fea affkirs : this fucceeds, and he is immediately 
. employed in maritime bufinefs, and permitted the liberty to follow 
it according to his own inclination, without any infpeflion. He 
made ufe of this opportunity, and furnifhing himfelf with a fail, 
and provifions for a long voyage, committed himfelf fo the fek all 
alone ; he crofled that vaft extent of waters that lies betWeeh 
,-Sgypt and Pamphylia, arid arrived fefely in his own Cduhfry : ih, 
memory of this prodigious event he changed his name, ^d -was 
called fjLo^ovavrriq, or iht fele failor ; and the family was not cxtinA^ 
in the days of EulUthius. 

it may not be improper to obferve,, that this defcription of . 
UlyfTes failing alone, is a demonftration of the fmallnefs of his 
veflel ; for it is* impoflible that a large one could be nuinaged by 
a fingle perfon. It is indeed *faid that twenty trees were taken 
• down for the vellel, but this does not imply that all the trees were 
.made ufe of, but only fo much of them as was neceflary to his 
purpofe. K 
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Then IweH'd to fight Phaeacia's duflcy <x>aft. 
And woody moucitaias, half in vapours loft : 
That lay before hkci, iadiftm<% aad vaft, 
Like a brobd fliield ^bmid the wat'ry wafte* 3^0 

But hxficu, thns voyaging the deeps beiowi, 
Fronci far, oa Solyme's acmal brx>w. 



' Ver.357.] The rhyines olT both thefc couplets are In^cuiRate, 
.and the fO^^ hSA£ is too mtach <MhBted« Tke ibUowing jdfi^ft- 
ment is more plofely exprcffive of iis original : 

Full fev'ntecn nights he cut the foamy way ; 

4%adacia*s ^m^ejffeinfiihe fofiowing ^da)r 

£jf/e t^ her duiky f:Uffs by douds Jfmifrac^d^ 

Ifice abroad ihield——^. 

Ver. 360. LHte n hnaii fneld uifdd ihg -tnatWy >U7i5hp.5 ThU 

telspieifioBtgiVies^-vaylW^tdoa of ba ifltedof fiti^ 0xteilt,>th^t 

* is of |i fbrm more long than large : Ariftarchus, inftead of pt«iy, 

writes Ififhryisx MftiAMtog » jf^ ; ^<tfT«rs tfcll iis,that/»»^-istired'by 

the Ulyiians t^ fignUy «i|^^ or4 m^i this JilsewUe ^vy^iAX 

reprefeats the £rft appeaiajice of land to thofe that fail at a dif- 

tance ; it appears indiftifi^ ^nd ponfufed* or as it is here exprefTed, 

like a jhiA. pufiaihius. V, 

Ver. ^62. From Sofymih atrial irow.] There b fomc difficulty 

. in this pai&gp. ^tra^o, as EuAathius ob&rve$> afErms that the 

exprei&pn of Neptune's feeing Ulyiles from the mountain of 

Solyme> i$ (o be taken in a rgeneral ienfe^ and not to denote the 

Solymae^ mountains in Pi^idia; but other ea^rn mountains ^at 

'bear the filme appellation. Jn propriety > the Solymaeans inhabit 

the fummits of inount Taurus, fiwm Lycia even to PUidSa; th^e 

were very diftant from the p^ilage of NQptune from the v£thio- 

pians, and confequent^ could not be the mountains intended by 

Homer 5 we mTottt tJicrrfofc have recourfe to the preceding affer- 

^on df Strkbo, for a fdlutjdii (Sf the difficulty. Dacicr cftdeavoum 

to explain it another way; w%o knows, fays Ihe, but thsitthe 

name of Solym^ttui *vtZ3 anciently extended to all veiy elevated 

mouBUins? Bochsat^Mrtas, that dte tvord StJMh derived from 

D4 
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The king of Ocean faw, and feeing burn'd, 
(From ^Ethiopia's happy climes return'd) 
The raging monarch fhook his azure head, $6; 
* And thus in fecret to his foul he faid t 

Heav'ns ! how unoejlain arc thepow'rs on high^ 
Is then reversed the fentence of the fky. 
In one man's favour ; while a diftant gucft 
J. Ihar'd fecure the -Ethiopian feaft ? . 37% 

Behold how near Phaeacia's land he draws 1 
The land, affii^'d by Fate's eternal laws 
To end his toils. I5 then our anger vain ? 
No ; if this fceptrc yet commands the main. 
' He ipoke, a^d high the forky trident hurl'd, 375 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ftirs the wat'ry world. 
At once the face of earth and fea deforms. 
Swells all the winds, and roufes all the ftorms. 

fhc Hebrew Je^em, or darknefs ; why then might no^ this be a 
general appellation? Bu^ this )s all cpnjedlure, and it is much 
inore probable that fuch a n^me fhould be given to fome mono- 
tains by way of dlftinftion and emphatically, from fome peculiar 
ind extraordinary quality ; than extend itfelf to all very lofty 
'' mountains, which could only introduce confufion and errour. P. 
Vcr. 363.] Th^ ftrong exprcflion our Poet gain'd from 
Chapman : ' 

^«- -^ .,,— —^ ^Jl on fire 

The fight ftrait fet his heart : 
Or, from Dacier : " En meme tems y ^ft enfiamme dc cpler^.*' 

Ver. 373.] This tranflatipn is quite befide his author. TIfQ 
, Subjoined attempt is plain, hxxt faithful ; 

To end bis labours. But, no^ yet fcQurc^ 
. Abundant toils I doom liim to endure* 
Vcr. 377.] Thus, with more precifion and fidelity: 
With mifis the &ce of earth and fea defbrmst 
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Pown rufli'd the night : eaft, weft, together roar j 

And fbuth, and north, roll mountains to the 
fhore; • 

Then fhbok the hero, to defpait refign'd, 381 

And queftion'd thus his yet-unconquer'd mind. 
Wretch that I am 1 what farther fates attend 

This life of toils, and what my deftin'd end ? 
^ T'oo well aUs ! the ifland Goddefs knew, 3^5 

On the black fea what perils Ihou'd etifue. 

New horrours now this deftin'd head enclofc; 
•Unfiird is yet the mea(iire-of my woes ; 

With what a cloud thp brows of heav'ri art? 
crown'd ? 

What raging winds ? what roaring waters round ? 

'Tis Jove himfelf the fwelling tempeft rears ; 591 
! Peath, prefent death on ev'ry iide appeals. 



Ver. 379.] Chapman has exhibited the daufe of" Horner^ cor- 
refpopding to the beginning pf this line^ with neatneft and ao- 
curacy: 

."jfj^.. . 1 grim night 
Fell tnmbling headlong from the cope of light. 
Ver. 38 1.] Exaftly thus : 

The chief, while finks his heart and members quake. 
Thus with a figh his mighty foul befpake. 
Ver. 388.] Or, exadly to his author's words ; 

And fill up all the nieafure of my woes. 
Ver. 392.] This mpw warljr refem'bles Virgil's verfc in thq 
parallel paflage : ' • 

Prae^temque viris inteiiUnt omnia mortem^ 
Thus, renderc*byDryden, srt -^n.i. 134, 
J^xAfre/ent itatb in vario^s fbrms aff€mrs% 
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Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle flain^ 
Preft, in Atrides' caufe, the Trojan plain : 
Oh ! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall ; 39^ 
Had fome diftiiiguifli'd day renowa'4 my iall ; 



Vcr. 393. Hafpyl thrice happy! who, in battle Jlain^ 
"Prefty in Jt fides* caufe^ rbe Trojan plain,'] 

'..ttutarchnn Hs Sytopofericks Tclatcs a memorabl* ftory ^cmcertiing^ 
Memmiu6» the Roraan general; when he had fa^ked the «r|y 
Corinth, and made flaves of thofb who furvived the ruin of it, he 
commanded one of the youths of a liberal education to write dtawn 
fome fentence in his prefence, according to his own ifiCUluKioiii. 
The youth immediately wrote this pafTage from Homer. 

Happy I tlirice happy ! who in battle (lain, 
Preft, in Atrides' caufe, the Trojan plain. 

Mextimius immediately burft into tears, and gave the youth ^md 

^,. i . all his relations their liberty. 

Virgil has trariflated this pafTage in thefirft book of his i£nels. 
The ftenn and the behaviour of iEireas ure trapied ej^ftiy-firom 
it. The ftorm, in both the Poets, is dcfcribed concifely, but the 
images are full of terrour ; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads 
ih his ft«p$ without aity deviation. Ulyffes "fiills into lamelitation» 
£0 does JEneas : UlyiTes wilhes he had found a nobler death, ib 
does iEneas : this difcovers a bravery of fpirit, they lameat xobt 
that they are to die, but Otily the 4ngk)rious manner of it. This 
fully anfwers an tobjeflion that has been made both againft Homer 
and Virgil, who have been blamed for. defcribing their heroes 
with iuch an air -of mean-fpiiitednefs. Drowning was efteemed 
by the ancients an accnrfed death, as it deprived their bodies of 
the rites of fepulture; it is therefore no wonder that this kind of 
death was greatly dreaded, iince it barred their entrance into the 
happy regions of the dead for ipany hundreds pf years. P. 

ThusOgil^: 

r Thrice tnppy yw, "^n^i^the TitfOn fkm^ 

Dy'd biaveJ^ M Jfridts* iUttmlJaitu 
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(Such as was that, when ihow rs of javlins fled 
From conquering Troy around Achilles dead) 
AH Greece had paid mc folemn fun'rals theii^ 
And ij>read my glory with the fons of men. 46a 
A fhaftieful fate now hides my haplefs heac^ . 
Un-wept, un-liGited, and for ever dead ! 

A mighty Wave rufli'd o ^r him as he Ipoke, 
Th% raft it coverM^ and the maft 4t broke ; 4b4 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn. 
Far on the fwelling furg^e the chief was home : 
While by the howling t^papeft Tent in twain 
piew f^ii and iail-yards rattling o'er the t^dAd. 



•FrofM cmqu^ ring Trtf)^ arotoid Achilks dead, )^ 

*T\itk words kftve itilatioa to an ad^oa, fro wkere'deicribed'ia die 
Iliad or Odyifey. When Achilles was flain by the treachery of 
Paris, the Trojans made ^a 4t^ to .^ain his body, but Ulyffes 
carried it off upon his fhoulders, while Ajax protected him with 
'hk Ihfeld. Tk^^vtfi- of Tn>y is 'not the fobjea bf -the Iliad, and 
'tkerefoYe i^ktes ^liot t!ie 4eaih «f Aobilhes ; but, as Longiinls 
remarks, he inf^rts many ai^on's in the Odyffey -which arc thp 
fequel of the ftbly orf 'thfc Iliad. This cendUd has a very happy 
efi^-; he aggrandizes llhe <ihaiia£^ of Ulyffes by thefe fhort hif- 
tories, and has found out the way to make him praife himTelf, 
without vanity. i*. 

Vcr. 401.] This feems to toe tut aipoor KXmptefc TJic ori- 
ginal is Uter^Iy this : 

By i, M. dfcath tMKv iam I ^to^to*^ to ^tk 

Perhaps, fometiiing in the following tl^e, l)Ctt executed by our 
^ ^et iiiiliteff, would Yovt 1)een prfcTeiaUle : 

Now undiflio^uifh'd aad unfeen I die. 
In oce^'s <lark reCcSt s doOm'd to lie ! 
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-Long prefs'd he heav'd beneath the weighty 

wave, 
Clogg'd by the cumbrous veft Calypfo gave : 410 

^At length emerging from his noftrils wide 
And gufhing mouth, efFusM the briny tide, 
Ev'n then not mindlefs of his laft retreat. 
He feiz'd the raft, and leapt into his leat, 414 

-Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 
Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood. 
As when a heap of gathered thorns is cafl 
Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaft ; 
Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 
So roll'd the float, and fo its texture held : 420 
An4 now the fouth,and jiow the piorth,bear fway , 1 
And now the eaft the foamy floods obey, > 

;/^nd now the weft- wind whirls it o'er the fea. 3 



Ver. 411.] Our tranflator was more ftudioui of convenient 
language for veriification> than of fidelity to his author, who may 
be very accurately reprefented thus : 

At length he rofe, and fputter'd from his mouth 
The brine, which from his head ran murmuring down. 
' Ver. 415.] His original diftates, 

.. And thus fcafes inftant death. The rolling flood—. 
Ver. 420.3 The latter claufe of the verfe is mere interpolation^ 
and the rhymes are infufferable. Thus ? more faithfully : 
Together clung, around the field it fweeps : 
So the light Jkiff floats di'verfe thro* the deeps. 
Ver. 422.] The vicious rhyme and opei^ vowel may be th|ui 
^voided: 

Now the TQfgh eaft the foamy floods obey, 
I«f ow thef weft whirls it o*er the nmfry *waj^ ' 
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The Wand'ring chief, with toils on toils oppreft,' 
Leucothea faw, and pity touch'd her breaft : 425 
(Herfelf a mortal once, of Cadmus' ftrain. 
But now an azure iifter of the main) 
Swift as a fea-mew fpringing from the floods 
All radiant on the raft the Goddefs flood : 
Then thus addrefs'd him. Thou, whomheav'n 
decrees 430 

To Neptune's wrath, ftern tyrant of the feaSy 
(Unequal conteft ;) not his rage and pow'r. 
Great as he is, fuch virtue (hall devour. 
What I fuggeft thy wifdom will perform ; 
Forfake thy float, and leave it to the florm ; 435 
Strip off^thy garments ; Neptune's fury brave ^ 
With naked flrength, and plunge into the wave. 



Ver. 424. The nvafnTring chief, nvith toils on toils oppreft, 
Leucothea /ww, and, pity tbuch^d her breaft, '\ 

It is not probable that Ulyfles could cfcape fo great a danger by 
his own ftrength alone ; and therefore the Poet introduces Leu- 
cothea to aflift in his prefervation. But it may be a(ked, if this is* 
not contradictory to the command of Jupiter in the beginning of 
the book ? Ulyfles is there forbid all affiftance either from men 
or Gods ; whence then is it that Leucothea preferves him ? The 
former paflage is to be underftood to imply ah interdidlion only 
of all affiftance, until Ulyfles was ftiipwrecked ; he was to fuffer, 
not to die : thus Pallas afterwards calms the florm ; flie may be 
imagined to have a power over the winds, as flie is the daughter 
of Jupiter, who denotes the air, according to the obfervation of 
Euftathius : here Leucothea is very properly introduced to prefervo 
Ulyfles ; flie is a Sea-goddefs, and had been a mortal, and there- 
fore ]|i|f lefts herfelf in ^9 caufe of a morta). IS 
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To reach Phaeacia all thy nerves extend, 
There Fate decrees thy miieries fliatt end. 
This beav'nly fcarf beneath thy boibm bind, 44^ 
And live ; give all thy terrours to the wind. 
Soou as thy arms the happy fhore ftiall gain. 
Return the gift, and caft it in the main ; 



. Vcr. 440. This heavenly fcarf beneath thy hfom iinii] This 
pafiage may feeoi ej^traordinary, and xhfi Poet be thought te pro^ 
ferve Ulyfles by incredible means. What virtue could there be 
in this fcarf ^gainiib the violencQ of ftorms ? Buil^xhias very well 
anfwers this objedlion. It is evident that the belief of the powev 
of amulets or charms prevailed in the times of Homer; thus Moly 
is ufed by Ulyfles as a profervanve agaioft f^fcinatioi, and {ome 
charm may be fuppofed to be implied iix the zons or ^Jbts of 
Venus. Thus Ulyfles may be imagined to have worn a fcarf, or 
cindare> as a preservative againil the perils of the fea. The)! 
cpnfecrated antiently 'voti'ua^ as tablets, ^c. in the tepiplcs of 
their Gods : fo Ulyfl!es, wearing a zone confecrated to Leucothea, 
may be faid to receive it from the hands of that Goddefs. Eufba* 
thius obferves, that Leucothea did not appear in the form of a 
bird, for then how Ihould (he fpeak, or how bring this cindiure or 
fcarf? The expreffion has relation only to the manner of her rifing 
out of the fea, and deicending into it ; the a^ion, not the perfon, 
is intended to be reprefented. Thus Minerva i& faid in the 
Odyfley tofy anvay, opif m( atovetiay not in the/crw, but with the 
fiviftnefs of aji eagle. Moft of the tranflators have rendered this 
paffage ridlculoufly ; they defcribe her in the real form of a fea« 
fowl, though (he fpeaks, and gives her fcarf. So the verlign of 
Hobbes : 

She fpoke, in figure of a water-heu. P. 

This term he took from Hobbes : 

Here take x\l^.s fcarf. 
Chapman and Ogilby call it a ribbaxi4 : of whom the latter u 
n^t nm,\L a^lfs : 

This ribband ty'd about thy bofome bear. 

Then deaxh itfelf, nor any danger fear. 
Ver. 44.2.] ThecondnaofOgilby isHOt very diftrent^ 
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Obferve my orders, and with hced^ey, 

Caft it fer (^, and turn thy eyes away, 445 

With that, her hand the lacred veil heftows. 
Then down the deepalhe div'd from whence fhe 

rofe; 
A moment ihatch'd the {hining fof m away, 
Ajpd all was coircr'd with the curling fea. 445 

Struck with amaze, yet ftill to doubt incliu'd^ 
He ftands fu^ended, and explores his mind. 
What fhall I do ? Unhappy me ! who knows 
Bat other gods intend me other woes ? 
Whoe'er thou art, I fhall not blindly join 
Thy pleaded reafon, but confolt with mine : 45 j 

But foon as thou fhalt long'd-for land obtain, 
Unloofe the charm> and throw into the main^ 
Ver. 447.] I have before noted the impropriety of the phrafe^ 
frpm nAihence^i and the yerfe itfelf is profaic ; the rhymes alfo of the 
following couplet are imptrfeflk. I fliall propofe a corre<5lioB, bjr 
borrowing the formed rhymes from Ogilby : 

The facred veil with thisj the Goddefs gave. 
And, like a fea-raew, plung'd beneath the wave, 
A^ erft: her paflkgc where the Goddefs found. 
The waters xofe in foaming whirlpools round. 

Ver 454, ^ — ' IJhall not blindly join 

Thy pleadfd reafon -^ — — ] 
Euftathius obferves, that this pafTage is a leflbn to inftruO us, thaf 
fecond refledions are preferable to our firft thoughts; and the' 
Poet maintains the charadler of Ulyfles by deftribing him Aus 
doubtful and cautious. But is npt Ulyiles too incredulous, who 
will not believe a. Godde(s ? aad difphedient to her, by not com- 
snttiiig himfelf to the feas? Leucothea does not confine UlyfTes 
{fiaa iauQfdiate compliance with her injuoiStions : (he Qoneunaodf 
liim to for&k^ th« 1;^ b^t kav^.the um« \fi h}9 own iiSfixsiv^tu 
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For fcarce in ken appears that diftant ifle 

Xhy voice foretells me fhall conclude my toil; . 

Thus then I judge ; while yet the planks fuftaiii 

The wild waves fury^ here I fix'd remain : 

But when their texture to the tempeft yields, 460^ 

I lanch adventurous on the liquid fields, 

Join to the help of Gods the ftrength of many* . 

And take this method fince the beft I can. 

While thus his thoughts an anxious council 
hold, 
The raging God a wat'ry mountain roU'd j 4,6 f 

md Ulyflcs might very jdftly be foirtewhat incredulous, when he^ 
knew that Neptune was his enemy, and contriving his dellrudtion. 
The doubts therefore of Ulyflcs are the doubts of a wife man: but 
then, is not Ulyfles defcribed with a greater degree of prudence/ 
than the Goddefs? She commands him to leave the raft, he chufes 
to make ufe of it till he arrives hearer the (hores. ^uftatliius 
dire68y aicri1>es more wifdom to Ulyffes tharf to Leueothea. Thi« 
may Appear too partial ; it is fufficient to obferve, that the com-^- 
insLvd of LeuCothea was general, and left the manner of it to hii 
own prudence. P. 

It is to be regretted, thait the rhymes of this elegant and eafy 
couplet are iiot llridlly corre^ : a cenfure, which may be jufUy 
pafled on thofe of the next couplet alfo. 

Ver. 455.] Thus Milton, Par. Loft, viii. 510, in a paflagd 
beyond all parallel delkioufly Engaging : 

— fhe what was honor knew. 

And with obfequiou$ majefty approved 

My pUaded reafin, 
Ver. 462.] So Chapman: 

— — — no miracle can 

Paft neare and cleare meanes move a kn6wing mari^ 
Ver. 465.] Homer fays only a great <wa*ve: our Poet might 
receive his exaggerated expreflion from Dacier : " Neptune excita 
Itte vague ejpoavanubk aofii haute qu' iTJi^ iiMir/2>^^/'^ - '^ 
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Like a black iheet the whelmUigfbillow ipread, • 
Burfl: o'^r .theflojat, and.thupd[er'd on his^ead. 
Blanks, beams, 4if-parted.fly : the fcatter'd wood 
Rolls divQrfe, and in fragments ftrows the flood. 
3o the .rude .Boreas, o'er the field new-fhorn, 470 
Toffesand drives the fcatter'd heaps of corn, 
^nd nowa fingle beam, the chief beftrides ; 
There, pois'd a-while above the boimding tides, 
His, limbs dif-cumbers of the clinging yeft, 
^Axid binds the fiicred cinfture round his breafl: : 47V 
Then prone on ocean in a moment, flung, 
Stretch'd wide his ^^er^arms, and (hot the feas 

?l9ng. \ . ^ 

All naJ^ed now, ^qn heaving billows daid, 
^S|:errifljipptunq ey'd him,, and contemptuOias izxd : 
^ Go,; J<earn; 4>n woes, and other woes effay ! 480 
Go, wander Ijielpl^fs gn the wat'ry- way : 

Ver. 466.] This comparifon is from the tranflator only. 
Ver. 4^9.] Our Poet was fond of this cixprcffion, which, I be- 
lieve, had it's origin in our poetry with Milton. Thus, for ex- 
,a|nple. Par. Loft, iv. 234. 

And now, divided into four main ftreams. 
Runs dinjerfe. 
Ver. 472.] Our tranflator, like Hobbes, omits after this line 
the JimiU of his author, which may be given in the words of 
Chppm^ : 

Like to a rider of a running horfe. 
, Ver. 476.] Thus P^ir<Mf/^ Z^, i. 195. 
— — —• hi$ other parts besides 
Prone on, the flood* 
Ver. 480. j The veriion of this fpeech is diffufe> and not pro« 
^ perly ^^a£t. I ihaU give a Utej^ reprct^ntation of it ; 
Voi/lL "^ "" * "E 
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Thus, thus find out the deftm'd fhprc, and then 
(If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raife 
Shall laft remember'd in thy beft of days. 485 

This feid, his fea-green fteeds divide the foam^ 
And reach high ^Egae and the tow'ry dome. 

Now, fcarce withdrawn the fierce earth-^fhak* 
ing pow'r, 
Jove's daughter Pallas watched the favoring hour^ 
Back to their caves (he bade the winds to fly, 490 
And hufh'd the bluft'ring brethren of the iky. 
The drier blafts alone of Boreas fway. 
And bear him foft on broken waves away ; 
With gentle force impelling to that (hore. 
Where Fate has deftin'd he fhall toil no more. 495 
And now two nights, and now two days were paft. 
Since wide he wander'd on the wat'ry wafte ; 

Thus wander, nomerous ills endur'd, the inaln^ 
Thus, 'till thou mix with people nurs'd by Jove : 
But thee no trivial woes e'en there await. 

Ver. 492.] His original requires the following adjufhnent of 
the pafTage, and compare verfe 502. 

The blafb alone oi rapid Boreas fway. 
And bear himy^^ on broken waves away ; 
With 'vigorous force—. 

Our tranflator might take a wrong dire^Hon from Ogilby: 
Boreas muft ov^yfmooth the fiirrow'd deep. 

Ver. 495.] This tranilation (lands in contradidtion with verfe 
485 as properly reprefented. His author fays only, 
'Till with Phaeacians, ikill'd in naval arts, 
Ulyfles mingle,- fcap'd from death and &tes. 

Ver. 496. Jnd now tnioo nigbu, and now two daj^s wenfi^.l It 
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Heav'd on the furge with hitermitting breathy 
And hourly panting in the arms of death. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main ; 
Then glafly fmooth lay all the liquid plain, 501 
The winds were hufh'd, the billows fcarcelycurrd. 
And a dead filence ftill'd the wat'ry world. 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ipies^ 
The land at diftance, and with (harpen'd eyes, 50^ 
As pious children joy with vaft delight 
When a lov'd fire revives43efore their fight, 

■ tnay be thought incredible that any perfon ihould be able to con* 
tend fo long with a violent ftorm, and at laft furVive it : it is 
allowed that this could fcarce be done by the natural ftrength of 
Ulyffes ; but the Pofet has foftened the narration, by afcribing his 
prefervation to the cinAure of Leucothea. I'he Poet lifeewife 
Very judicioufly removes Neptune> that Ulyffes may not appear 
to be preferred againft the power of that God; arid to reconcile it 
entirely to credibility^ he introduces Pallas, who calms the winds i 

and compofes the waves, to make way for his prefervation. P. ' .' 
The rhymes are not fufficicntly accurate. Thus ? 
And now the fecond night and fecond day 
He floats erroneous on the wat'ry way, 
Ver. 505.] Thus Milton, Par. Loft, iii. 620: 
*— - — -»- and the air, 
Nb where fo clear, flmrpin^d his vifual ray 
To objedls diftant far. 
This paflage, coniidering his age, is prettily done by Chapman : 

— Two nights yet, and daies. 

He fpent in wreftling with the fable feas \ 
In which fpace often did his heart propofe 
/ Daath to his eyes. But \^hen Aurora rofe 
And threw the third light from her orient haire. 
The winds grew calme, and ckare was all the aire^ 
I^ot one breath fUrring. Then he might dcfcrie 
(Rais'd by the high feas) ckare, the land was nie. 
Ver. 506. As fiout children j^ ^ith vaft delight. 1 TUs is a 
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(Who lingVing long has callM on death in vainv 
Fixt by fome daemon to the bed of pain, 
n^ill heav'n by miracle his life reftore) 51a 

So joys Ulyfles at th' appearing fhore ; 
And fees (and labours onward as he fees) 
The rifmg forefts, and the tufted trees. 



rery beautiful comparifon, and well adapted to the occaiion. We* 
miiiake the intention of it, as Euflathius obferves, if we imagine 
that Homer intended to compare the perfon of Ulyfles to thefe 
children ; it is introduced folely to exprefs the joy which he con- 
ceives at the fight of land : if we look upon it in any other view, 
the refemblance is loft ; for the children fufFer not themfelves, but 
UlyiTes is in the utmoft diftrefs^ Thefe images drawn from com- 
mon life are particularly afFefting ; they have relation to every 
man, as every man may poflibly be in fuch circumftances : other 
images may be more noble, and yet lefs pleafing : they may raiie 
our admiration, but thefe engage our affcdlions. P. 

Ver. 509. Fixt by fame damon to the bed of pain ^'\ It was a pre- 
vailing opinion among the ancients, that the Gods were the l^I• 
thors of all difeafes incident to mankind. Hippocrates himfelf 
confefTcs that he had found fome diilempers, in which the hand of 
the Gods was manifeft, -^iroir ti, as Dacier obferves. In this place 
this afTertion has a peculiar beauty, it fhews that the malady was 
not contradled by any vice of the father, but inflided by an evil 
daemon. Nothing is mor^ . evident, than that every perfon was 
fuppofed by the ancients to have a good and a bad daemon attends 
ing him ; what the Greeks called a daemon, the R^nans named % 
genius. I confefs that this is no where diredlly affirmed in Homer,, 
but as Plutarch obferves, it is plainly intimated. In the fecond 
book of the Iliad the word is ufed both in a good and bad fenfe; 
when Ulyfles addrefles himfelf to the generals of the army, he fays 
Aai/MMf , in the better fenfe ; arid immediately after he ufes it to 
denote a coward. 

This is a ftrong evidence, that the notion of a good and bad 
daemon was believed in the days of Honter. P. 
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And now, as near approaching as the found 
Of human voice the lift^ning ear may wound, 515 
Amidft the rocks Ije Kears a hollow roar 
pf raurm'ring iurges breaking on the fhore: 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To fliield the veflel from the rolling fea. 
But cliffs, and fhaggy fhores, a drcadfijl fight ! 520 
AlJ-rouffh \vith ropks, with foainy billows white. 

Fear ieiz*4 ^^^ f^9l^^^'4 1^^^ ^^^ beating heart ; 
As thus he cpnariiuh^d with his foul apart. 

Ah ipel when o^eir ^ leu^h of waters toft, 
Thefe eyes at l;^ft behold th^ unhbpM for coaft, 525 



Ver. 5 1 5. J Tic wotd lumnd is jbaipropely ufcd as ^ generic 
term hr jfriking, when it is o^ly applicable to fou»ds q( hnib 
imprelHon or melancholy impO|t. Thus ? 

And pow the 'wearied chief , approaching near 
jls a man's VQict may ftjrike x!^ \ 

Ver. SI.6.] -T^uspgilby; ^ 

s«rf -^ -rn- he heard lou4 bellows roar 
Amongft the rocks, ^d thunder 'gainft lYiefiore, 
Yer. 518.] Our Po^t fhpuld hayc follpw^ Ogilby in the accu* 
X^y of his rhymes; 

for there no harbour was, no port, nor bay. 
But rocks and ftones, gruarding the confines, lay. 
Ver. S.24. Jh tnef nuhen tV a length of wuaters tofti] Ulyfles 
in this place calls as it were a council in his own breail ; confiders 
his danger, and how to ifree hintfelf from it, 5ut it may be afked 
if it be probable that he (hould have leifure for fuch a cbnfultation, 
in the time of fuch imminent danger ? The anfwer is, that nothing 
could be more happily imagined, to ex^t his Qh^dter; he is 
drawn with a great prefcnce of mind, in the moft d^fperate cir- 
cumHances: feat: does nbt prevaH over his reafons his wifdom 
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No port receives me from the angry main. 
But the loud deeps demand roe back again. 
Above fharp rocks forbid accefs ; around 
Roar the wild waves ; beneath, is f^a profound ! 
No footing fure affords the faithlefs land, jjq 
To ftem too rapid, and too deep to ftaiid, 
If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 
DafhM on the clifis, or heav'd into the main ; 
'Or round the ifland if my courfe I bend, 
Where the ports open or the fhores defcend, ssi 
Back to the feas the rolling fiirge may fweep^ . 
Arid bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or fome enormous whale the God may fend, 
(For many fuch on Amphitrite attend) 



didlates tbe means of his prefervation ; and his bravery of Q>iri^ 
fupports him in the accomplifhment of it. 

The Poet is alfo very judicious in the management of the 
fpeech : it is concife, and therefore proper to the occa(ion> there- 
being no Jeifure for . prolixity ; every image is drawn from the 
fituation of the place, and his prefent condition ; he follows na* 
ture, and nature is the foundation of true poetry. P. 

Ver. 530.] I can make no fenfe of this couplet. Hb original is : 
Clofe within Ihore the (ea is deep ; my feet 
Could find no ftand, nor could I danger 'fcape : 
but oi}r Poet was plainly milled by phapman : 

So neare which 'tis fo deepe, that not a. /and 
Is there, for any tired foote toftand, 
Ver. 531.] One of Johnfon's lines in Goldfmith's Traveller is : 

To ftop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Ver. 536.] Orthus^ more faithfully : 

Back to the main/om^/udden gu/i may fweep— . 
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Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 540 
And hate relentlefs of my heav'nly foe. 

While thus he thought, a monftVous wave 
up-bore 
The chief, and dafliM him on the craggy fliore i 
Torn was his Ikin, nor had the ribs been whole. 
But ioftant Pallas enter'd in his foul. 545 

Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung. 
And ftuck adherent, and fufpended hung ; 
*Till the huge furge roll*d off: then backward 

fweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep* 
As when the Polypus, from forth his cave 550 
Torn with full force, relu(92int beats the wave ; 



Vcr. 540.] Dryden in his ddc on St. Cecilia ; 
Revolving in his altcr'd foul 

The various turns of chance below« 
Vcr. 544.] Thus his author: 

Then had his ikin b«en torn, nor ribs lefi whole ; 
as Ogilby and Hobbes : of whom the former thus : 

There had his flefli been rent, fra^ur'd his bones, 
'Mongfl fowling pebbjes, and fharp pointed ftones \ 
but our tranflator chofe to follow Chapman : 

^^ — -^^ While thus difcourfe he held, 
A curd furge, 'gainft a cutting rocke impell'd 
His naked bodie, which it gafht and tore ; 
And had his bones brok^, if but one fea more 
Had caft him on it. 
Ver. 547t] Concerning the contemptible tautology of this Une^ 
the reader may confdlt Warburton's note on our Poet's imitation 
of Horace, book li. epifUe 2. verfe 175. 

Ver. 550. As when the Polypus,] It is yery furprifing to (ee 
the prodigious variety with wUch Homer enlivens his poetry : h« 

E4 
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His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones and iands : 
So the rough rock had (haggM Ulyfles' hands. 
And now had perifli'd, whelm'd beneath the maiii, 
Th' unhappy man ; ev'n Fate had been in vain : 
But all-fiibduing Pallas lent her powV, 556 

And prudence lav*d him in the needful hour. 
Beyond the beating lurge his courfe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in fight of fhore) 

Ti&s or falls as hisfubje£l leads him, and finds alluiions proper to 
reprefent an hero in battle, or a perfbn in calamity. Wc have 
here an inftance of it ; he compares Ulyflcs to a Polypus ; the fimi- 
Jitude is fuited to the element, and to the condition of the perfon. 
It is obfcrvable, that this is the only full defcription of a perfbn 
fhipwrccked in all his poems: he therefore gives a loofe to fas 
Imagination, and enlarges upon it very copioufly. There appears 
a^urprifmg fertility of invention through the whole of it: in wEat 
a variety of attitudes is Ulyffcs drawn, during the ftorm, and at 
his efcape from it ? Hb foliloquies in the turns of his condition, 
while he is fometimes almoil out of danger, and then again 
involved in new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He 
ennobles the whole by his machinery, and Neptune, Pallas and 
Leucothea intereil themfelves in his fafety or dellrudlion. He 
has likewife chofen the mod proper occafions for a copious de- 
fcription ; there is leifure for it. The propofition of the poein 
requires him to defcribe a man of fuiFerings in the perfon of 
Ulyfles : he therefore no fooner introduces him, but he throws 
him into the utmofi calamities, and defcribes them largely, to 
fhew at once the greatnefs of his diftrefs, and his wifdom and 
patience under it. In what are the fuiFerings of ^Eiieas in Virgil 
comparable to thefe of Ulyffes ? iEneas fufFers little perfonally in 
comparifon of Ulyfles, his incidents have lefs variety, and con- 
fequently lefs beauty. Homer draws his images from nature, but 
cmbellifhes thofe images with the utmoft art, and fruitfulAcfs of 
invention. P. 

Ver. 558.] ThusOgilby: 

Her favorite rais'd, and on a billow Bore, 
Where he couM Ice a beech and Gnodxbcrfiore* 
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With longing eyes, ohferving, to liirvey 560 
Some frriooth afcent, or fkfe-fcquefter'd bay* 
Between the p^itthig rocks at length he fpy'4 
A falling ftream with gentler waters glide ; 
Where to the feas the Ihelving ihore declined. 
And fblrm'd a b4y, impervious to the wind. 555 
To this calm port the glad Ulyfle^ preft, 
And hail'd the river, and its God addreft. 
Whoe'er thou art, before whofe ftream un- 
known 
I beiid, a fuppliaht at thy Wat'ry throne. 
Hear, azure king ! nor let me fly in vain 570 
To thee from Neptune iand the raging main. 
Heav'n hears and pities haplefs men like me. 
For facred cV'n to Gods is flaifery : . 

Ver. 560.] There feedl a redundancy of fimilar expreffions Tn 
this verfe, nor is the ierm/urvifyr I think, properly employed, I 
know not if the followbg line be preferaUe : 

His eyes obfcrvaht fearcb^ perchance where lay-—. 
Ver. 562..] This is not an accurate tranflation. Ogilby is more 
feithfttl to his author : 

At lad a pleafant river's mouth he finds. 
Free from rough clifts, iafe from difturbing winds. 
Our trahflator might take Hobbes for his guide : 

And ^twzxt the rocks a ^nie there did appear. 
V^r. y66.] This line is added by the tranflator, andAe iMjtt 
' fiands thus in his author: 

He clearly faw the ibeam, and fflent prdyM : 
but Dacier is f^ilarly explanatory : " II reconnut le courant, ct 
dans fon cceur-adrefTant la parole au Dku de <ifiewv€i il dit.'' 
Ver. 573'. FdryiUfed Mn ttt Qods is-mijtry,'\ This «xpreffion is 
, bold^ yet reconc^caUe to trotii: facihren 'fai feoUty jias regard 
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Let then thy waters give the weary reft. 
And fave a fuppliant, and a man diftreft. 57; 
He pray'd, and ftraight the gentle ftream fob* 
fides. 
Detains the rufhing current of his tides. 
Before the wandVer fmooths the wat'ry way. 
And foft receives him from the rolling fea. 



to the miTery and alHidion of good men^ and at hJk delivers them 
from it. Res eft facra mifer, as Dacier obferves ; and Seneca* in 
]iis Dijfertatiott on ProvUeHce, fpeaks to this purpoie : Ecet fiiBm^ 
culum dignum ad quod refiiciat, intentus operi fuo, Deus ! Ecct far 
Deo dignum 9 *vir forfis cum mala firtund compofitusi Mifer/ it not 
always a punifhment> bat fometimes a trial : this is agreeable to 
true Theology. P. 

Ver. 574.] This diftich feems partly formed from Chapman; 

— — — *- yeeld then fomc reft 
To him that is thy fuppliant profeft. 

His author runs literally thus : 

— — .. .^ as I too now 

Thy ftreem and knees befeech, much toil endur'd. 

Be piteous, king ! and hear thy fuppliant's prayer. 
Ver. 578. Before the 'wanderer fmooths the watery 'way,'] Such 
pallages as thefe are bold yet beautiful. Poetry animates every 
things and turns rivers into Gods. But what occaiion is there for 
the intervention of this River-God to fmooth the waters, when 
Pallas had already compofed both the feas and the ftorms ? The 
words in the original folve the objedilon, v^ah* }fi e» voiDov ya^^ruM : 
or fmoothed the nuay before him, that is, his own current : the ac- 
tions therefore are different \ Pallas gives a geqeral calmnefi to 
the fea, the River-God to his own current. p« 

So Dryden, at a parallel paQage;p Mn* viii. 118. 

Propitious Tyher fmoothed his nvaf^ry tvay. 
But the rhymes of our Poe^are incorre^. Thus ? 

Before the wand'rer fmooths his watery flain, * 

Mi fpft receives him from th^ rolling main* 
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That moment, fainting as he touch'd the fliore, 580 
He dropt his finewy arms : his knees no more - 
Perform'd their office, or-his weight upheld: 
His fworn heart heav'd ; his bloated body fwell'd : 
From mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran ; 
And loft in laffitude lay all the man, 585 

Deprived of voice, of motion, and of breath ; 
The foul fcarce waking, in the arms of death. 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, ' 
The mindful chief Leucothea's fcarf unbound ; 
Obfervant of her word, he turn'd afidc 550 

His head, and caft it on the rolling tide. 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph recei\ces. 



Ver. 581. He dropt hlsfiiewy arms : his knees no more 
Performed their office,] 
Euftathius appears to me to give this paflagie a very forced inter- 
pretation ; he imagines that the Poet, by faying that Ulyffes bent 
his knees and arms, (poke philofbphically, and intended to ex- 
prefs that he contra£led his limbs, that had been fatigued with 
the long extenfion in fwinuning, by a voluntary remiffion; left 
they fhould grow ftifF, and lofe their natural faculty. But this is 
an impoffibility : how could this be done, when he is fpeechlefs, 
fainting, without pulfe and refpiration ? tJndoubtedly Homer, as 
Daciei* obferves, means by the expreffion of hotfA^t ya9»T» Kott 
Xi^^»u no more than that his limbs &iled him, or lie fainted. If 
the adion was voluntary, it implies that he intended to refrefli 
them, for yopv KUfAfrlM is generally ufed in that {enk by Homer : 
if involuntary, it fignifies he fainted, P, 

Ver. 586.] Thus Chapman : 

— voice and hreath 

Spent to all ufe ; and downe he fuhke to death; 

Ver. J92,] OgittRT has the 4unc ftultjrrhymeVjuft above ; 



i 
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Now parting from the ftream, Ulyfles fhuudl 
A mofly bank with pliant rufhes crownM; 595 I 
The bank he prefs'd, and gently kifs'd the f 
ground ; J 

Where on the flowVy herb as foft he lay, 
Thus to his fou] the lage began to fay. 

What will ye next ordain, ye powVs on 
high! 
And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try ? 600 
Here by the ftream, if I the night out- wear, 
.Thus (pent already, how fhall nature bear 
The dews defcending, and nofturnal air ; 
Or chilly vapours, breathing from the flood 
When morning rifes ? If I take the wood, 60 j 
And in thick fhelter of innumVous boughs 
Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows ; 

This (aid, the river levells all his 'ma<v0s. 

And in his quiet bofom him recei'ues : 
Whofe couplet at this place is preferable upon tlie whole : 

Which a fwoln billow, carrying to the roain. 

Straight to the nymphs fair hands convey'd again^ 
Ver. 594*] The verfion here is very elegant, but owes foiiie 
graces to the &ncy of our Poet. The following is a literal trans- 
lation : 

— — — he, parted from the ftream, reclin'd 
On a rufh bed, and kift the bounteous earth ; 
Then with a figh befpake his generous foul. 

Ver. 603,] Chapman is very accurate in fome refpe^ts : 

— _ .— . — the feas cifill hreaib. 

And fvegetant de^-ws, I feare wijl be my death. 
Ver. 606,] We have .here an expreflion tranfplantcd from 
Milton's Comus, verfe 349 : 

In this clofe dnnjgison of ifmumtrQUi^boufhs. 



Tho* fehc'd fibfai cold, and tho' xriy toilbc paft> 
What lavage bdafts riiay wander in the waftet 
PeAaps I yet may fell a bloody Iprey '6*b 

To prowling heirs, or lions in the way. 

Thus long debatihg in himfelf he ftopd : 
At length he took the paffage to the wood, 
Whofe fhady horrours on a rifinig brow €14 

Wav'd high, and firown'd upon the ftream beloW^ 
There grew two olives, clofeft of the grove. 
With roots intwin'd, and branches interwove ; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they fmil'd 
With fifter-fruits ; one fertile, one was wild. 
Nor here the fun's meridian rays had pow'r, 620 
Nor wind fliarp piercing, nor the rufliing fhow'r ; 
The verdant arch fb clofc its texture kept ; 
Beneath this covert, great Ulyffes crept. 



Ver. 609.] The paragraph might have been finiftied thus, 
^ith rhymes unexceptionable^ and complete juftice to his author : 

Some ravage monftetis may devour at loft : 
for Homer mentions nuild heafts merely, without fpecification* 

Ver. 612,] The tranflation here is fanciful and paraphraflical, 
Mr. Cowper*s veriion is excellent, and only runs one line beyond 
the compais of his author. I iball prefent it to the reader : 
Long time he mufed, but, at the laft, his courfe 
Bent to the woods, which not remote he iaw 
From the fea-brink, confpicuous on a hill ; 
Arrived, between two neighbour flirubs he crept. 
Both olives, this the fruitful, that the wild. 
Ver. 620.] Or thus, more conformable to the phrafeology of 
his author : 

Nor furious winds pierce through, nor rufhing rain 
E'en Phcebus darts his fliarpefi rays in vain. 



\ 
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Of gathered leaves an ample bed he made, " 624 
(Thick ftrown by tempeft thro' the bow'ry ihadel 
Where three at leaft might winter's cold defy, 
Tho' Boreas rag'd along th' inclement (ky. 
This ftore, with joy the patient hero found. 
And funk amidfl 'em, heap'd the leaves around. 
As fbme poor peafant, fated to refide 630 

•Remote from neighbours in a foreft wide. 
Studious to fave what human wants require. 
In embers heap'd, preferves the feeds of fire : 



. Ver. 626,] Olir Poet has improved on Ogilby : 

There two or three might warm in winter ly. 
Safe from fowl weather and a raging (ky. 
Vcr. 630. Asfome poor pea/ant, fated to refide 
Remote from neighbours.^ 
Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low images. What eta 
be more unpromiiing than this comparifon> and what more fuc- 
cefsfully executed ? UlyfTes^ in whom remains as it were but a 
fpark of life> the vital heat being extinguifhed by the ihipwreck» 
is very juftly compared to a brand> that retains only fome fmall 
remains of fire ; the leaves that cover Ulyfles, are reprefented by 
the embers, and the prefervation of the fire all night, paints the 
revival of his fpirits by the repofe of the night ; the expreffion, 
— — — Fated to refide 
Remote from neighbours, 
is not added in vain ; it gives, as Euftathius farther obierves, art 
air of credibility to the allufion, as if it had really been drawn 
from fome particular obfervation ; a perfon that lives in a defart 
being obliged to fuch circumfbntial cares, where it is impoflible^ 
to have a fupply, for want of neighbours. Homer literally callar 
thefe remains the feeds of fire ; -^fchylus b his Prometheus calls a 
fpark of fire wv^os «r»yi», or a fountain of fire ; lefs happily in mf 
judgment, the ideas of fire and water being contradidory. P» 
Yen 632.] Perhaps our Poet might caft an eye on Hobbes : 
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Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyffes lies, 
'Till Pallas ppur'd fbft flumbers on his eyes ; 635 
And golden dreams (the gift of fweet repofe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and banifh'd all his woes« 



As when a man takes up a brand ^ fire 
In countiy-houfe^ few neighbours dwelling near. 
To warm himfelf. withal if need require. 
Yen 634.] Thus, with more fidelity: for thefe goUen dream 
paft through the ivory gate of our tranflator's fancy : 

And inftant closed his lidsy that fweet repofe - ' 

Might fiothe his toils^ and banifh all his woes. -^ 

The Conclvfion.1 This book begins with the feventh day, and 
comprehends the (pace of twenty-five days ; the firft of which is 
taken up in the mefi&ge of Mercury, and interview between 
Calypfo and Ulyfies ; the four following in the building of the 
vefifel ; eighteen before the ftorm, and two after it. So that one 
tad thirty days are completed^ fmce the opening of the poem. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 



JpALLAS appearing in a dream to Naujtcaa^ {tbi 
•* daughter ofJlmous king ofPbaacid) commands her 
to dejcend to the river ^ and wajh the rohes of ftatey in 
preparation to her nuptials. Naujicaa goes with her 
handmaids to the river i where y while the garments are 
Jpread on the hanky they divert themjelves in /ports. 
Their voices awake Ufyjfesy who addrejing himfelfto the 
princejsy is by her relieved and clotbedy and receives 
direSions in what manner to apply to the king and queen 
rftbeijland. P. ] 
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WHlL^ tkus the weary Wand*rer funk to 
reft, 
And peaceful (lumbers calm'd his anxious breaft; 
The martial maid from heav'n's aerial height 
Swift to Phseacia wing'd her rapid flight* 
In eldef times the foft Phscacian tfaift | 

in ea{e pofleft the wide Hyperian plain i 
'Till the Cyclopestn face in arms arofe, 
A lawlefs nation of gigantick foe^ : 
Then great Naufithous from Hyperia far. 
Thro' feas retreating from the found of war^ x<i 

F , 
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The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 
^Where never Science rearM her laureFd head^. 

N o T E s. 

Vcr. 1 1. J This epithet recreant, an applied to the Fhstacumsp 
can only ivgcM^ fpiritUfi^ or cenjoardly. It is certainly an unhapp/ 
word m this place. 

Vcr. 12. Where never Science rear*d her laurePd head.] The 
Phaeacians having a great (hare in the fucceeding parts of the 
OdyiTey, it may not be improper to enlarge upon their chanU^r.^ 
Homer has here defcribed them very diftin^y : he is to make- 
ofe •£ the Phaeacians to convey Ulyfles to his country^ he there- 
fore, by tUs fhort chander^ gives the reader fuch an image of 
them^ that fie is not larprifed at their credulity and fimplicity, in 
believing a]I thofe fiibnloufr recitals which UlyfTes makes in the 
progrefs of the poem» The place likewife in which he defcribcs 
them is well chofen ; it is before they enter upon a£tion, anfl by 
this method we know what to expedl from them> and fee how 
every a^on is naturally fuited to their chara£ler. 

Boilu obfervesy that the Poet has inferced this verfe with great 
judgment : Ulyiles, (ays he, knew that the Phaeacians were fimple 
'^d crednlmis ; and that they had.all the qualities of a lazy people^ 
who admire nothing fo much as romantick adventures: lie 
therefore pleafes them by recitals fuited to their ownhomoor: 
Ibut even here the Poet is not unmindful of lus more imderllaiicU 
ing readers > and the truth btended to be taught by way of moral 
is^ than foft and effeminate life breaks the fpirit> and renders it 
incapable of manly fentknehts or actions. 

^ Plutarch feems to underfland this verfe in a different manner $ 
ie quotes it in his l^fffertation uponBaniJhmtnt, to fhew that Nan- 
fithous mad^ his people happy though he left his own country, and 
fettled them far from the commerce of mankind, Sjuk a»^» 
a}^r»i9, without any particular view to the Phaeacians ; which 
was undoubtedly intended by Homer, thofe words being a kind 
of a preface to dieir general chara£ler. 

This Phaeacia of the ancients is the ifhnd now called Corfu* 
fThe inhabitants of .it were a colony of ihe Hyperians : Euftathina 
remarks, that it has been a queilion whether Hyperia were a city 
or an ifland; he judges it to be a city: it was in&fted by ihe 
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There, round his tribes a ftrength of wall hd 

raisM; 
To heav'ii the glittVing domes apd temples 

Juft to his reahns, he parted grounds froni 

grounds, ^^ :. - - ij 

And iharM the Iwids, iahd' gave the lands Aefr 

' bounds. V. ;; 

Now in the filent graf e the 'monirch lay, ^ 
And. wife Alcinous heldrlhe regal fway, ■» \ 

To his hi^, palsice tEfd^^the fields erf* air 
The Goddcls fhot j Ulyfles .was her care, fv io 
There as the pight ih ^^ileiiio^'f dlFd away, 
A heav'n of charms diviiKe. Nauiicaa lay ; 1, 



v^^ 



Cyclops ; but they had no flbipping, as appears fixMn thcr-^nth of 
the Odyfiey> and conieqoently if it had been an ifland, thby coulcl 
:iiot have molefted the Phaeacians ; he therefore condludes it to ht 
a city, afterwards called Camarina in Sicily. 
; Mr. Barnes has here added a verfe that is: not to be fousd in any 
other cclitten ; and I have rendered it in the tranflation. P* 

; ' ■ . ' "^^ '":' ■■ - ■ . ■ ■ — •' '-^ - *• ^. 

> Ven .1 7. j^ This fomewhat lefembles C%ilbyt wl^o is not cqiv- 
texnptible: * 

I Bpt )pr defcending to the Styg^ilMe^ : 
R^nowa'dk Alcinous thie £;epter'i^^'d. 

Yif. tg.]. The couplet before us. is loofely and indolently 
.done, VThefo^wbgisaliterdy^^ - « 

, ^Straight to his pdace went the grey.e]^M in^^^ 

Providing for the .grea^foul'd chief 'is returnl" ' /, 

Thus Pope in ThtLRape of the Loch i. 66. c &: 

And ijport and flatter in //&f>&^/{/^tfii-;' i . 
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Thro' the thidk gloom the ihiiiing portals blaze) 
Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a 

Grace. 
Light as the viewlefe air, the warriour-maid 25 
Glides thro' the valves^ and hovers round her 

head; 
A fev'rite virgin*s blooming form (he took, 
From Dymas fprung, and thus the vifion fpoke : 

Oh indolent! to wafte thy hours away! 
And fleep'ft thou carelefs of the bridal day ? 30 
Thy ipouial ornament neglefted lies ; 
Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife I 



Vcr. 23.] The rhymes of this and the two next Coapleti tfe 
partly inaccurate and partly vlle» fufficiently fignificant of a 
different tranflator from Pope himfelf. 

Ver. 24. 7W npnpbs thi portals guanif inch njfmpb a graci^ 
.The Poet, as Etiftathius obferyest celebrates the beauty of theft 
itwo attending virgins to raife their tharaflers* that they may noi. 
be efteemed common fervants, or the Poet thought extravagant^, 
•when he compares Nauiicaa and her damfels to Diana and her 
nymphs. 1 

The judgment with which he introduces the vifion is remarks* 
He : ' in the Iliad, when he is to give an air of importance to hi$ 
vifion, he clothes it in the likenefs of Neftor, the ^ifeft peribn 
of the army; a man of lefs confideration had been unfuitable to 
tlie greatnefs of the occafion, which was to perfuade kings and 
-heroes. Here the Poet fends a vifion to a young lady, under thf 
refemblance of a young lady : he adapts the circumflances tg 
ihe perfoQx and defcribes the whole with an agreeable propriety. 
Suftatbiusm P« 

Ver. 3 1 . ] The fioufal ornammt ntgUStd lies ; 

Arife f frefare the bridal train ] 

Here is a remarkable cuftom of antiquity. Euftathius obferves» 
Am% it was ufinl for iht brid^ tQ give changes of drefs to the 



A juft applaufe the cares of drefs impart^ 
Aiid give fbft tranfport to a parent's lieart. 



friends oPtlie bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage^ and 
Homer direAly afHrms it. Dacier quotes a pailage in Judges coh'- 
teming Sampfon's giving changes of garments at his marriage 
feaft> as an inftance of the like caftom amongft the Ifraelites ; but 
XbcUeve^ if- there was fuch a cuftom at all amongil them, it is 
not Evident from the paflage alledged : nothing is plainer, than^ 
that Sampfon had not given the garments, if his riddle had not 
been expounded : nay, indead of giving, he himfelf had received 
them, if it had not been interpreted. I am rather of bpinio|^ 
that what is faid of Sampfon, has relation to another cuftom 
amongft the ancients, of propofing an aenigma at feftivals, and ad- 
judging a reward to him that folved it. Thefe the Greeks called 
yf if «f £^t;/x7ro1>x»( ; gripbos convivaUs ; Athenaeus has a long diiTer- 
tation about this practice in his tenth book, and gives a number of 
inflances of the enigmatical proportions in ufe at Athens, and of 
the forfeitures and rewards upon the folution, and non-folution of 
them ; and Euftathius in the tenth book of the OdyfTey comes into 
the fame opinion. So that if it was a cuftom amongd the Ifraelites 
as well as Greeks, to give garments, (as it appears to be to give 
other gifts) thb paflage is no inflance of it : it is indeed a proof 
that the Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuftom of entertaining 
-themfelves at their feftivals, with thefe griphi con^vivales : I there- 
fore believe that thefe changes of garments were no more than re- 
wards or forfeits, according to the fuccefs of the interpretation. P. 
Ver. 32.] An idle vcrfe, nothing like his author, who rmis 
thus: 

Thy wedding comes, when beauteous robes thyfelf 
Muft wear, and give to all thy nuptial train. 

Ver. 33. -^ juft applaufr the cans of drefs impart.'] It is very 
probable that Quintilian had thb verfe in his view when he wrote 
Cultus magnificus addit hominihus, ut Graco i^erfu teftaUm |^, emtho'^ 
ritAtem* His words are almoft a tranflation of it. 

What I wodd chiefly obferve, is, the propriety with which this 
cQmaendation.of dreft U inUf)dttt;edi it is put into the mouth of < 
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Haftc, to the limpid ftream dircft thy way, ^j 
When the gay morn unveils her fmiling ray : . 
Hafte to the ftream ! companion of thy care, 
Lo, I thy fteps attend, thy labours iharc.^ 



a yoong Lady (for fo Pallas appears to be) to whole chaetfier it 
is foitable to delight in ornament. It likewife agrees very welt 
with the defcription of the Plueacians, whofe chief bapfHnefs coni;- 
fifted in dancing, dre(nng» iinging, &c. Such a coDunendation of 
ornament would have been improper in the mouth of a philofo- 
pher> but beautiful when fpoken by a young lady to Nauficaa. P* 

Ver. 35. Haftt^ to the limpid ftrtam,'\ This paflage haa not 
efcaped the raillery of the criticks ; Homer, fay they, brings the 
Goddefs of Wifdom down from heaven, only to advife Nauficaa 
to make hafte to wafh her cloaths againft her wedding; what ii€- 
ceflity is there for a condudl fo extraordinary upon fo trivial an 00- 
cafion? Euftathius fufHciently anfwers the objedUon, by obferrin^ 
that the Poet very naturally brings about the fafcty of Ulyfles by- 
it; the action of the wafhing i^ the means, the proteSion of 
UlyfTes the end of the defcent of that Goddefs ; fo that (he is not 
introduced lightly, or without contributing to an important ac- 
tion : and it muft be allowed, that the means made ufe of are yuif 
natural; they grow out of the occafion, and at once give the 
£ible a poetical turn, and an air of probability. 

It has been farther objeded, that the Poet gives an nnworth/ 
employment to NauHcaa, the daughter of a kix^; but iock 
criticks form their idea of ancient from modem greatness : it 
would be now a meannefs to defcribe a perfon of quality thus em* 
.ployed, becaufe cuflom has made it the work of perfgps of loir 
icondition : it would now be thought diihonourable for a lady of 
high ilation to attend the flocks ; yet we find in the moft ancient 
hillory extant, that the daughters of Laban an4 Jethro, perfons of 
power and dillin^ion, were fo employed, without any difbononr 
to their quality. In ihort, thefe paifages are to be looked upon 
as exadl pidures of the old world, and confequently as valuable 
remains of antiquity. P« 



Virgin awake ! the marriage-'bour is nigh, 
See ! from their thrones thy kindred raonarchs 

The royal car at early dawn obtain. 

And order mules obedient to the rein ; 

For rough the way, and diftant rolls the wave, 

Where their fair vefts Phaeacian virgins lave,. 

Jn pomp ride forth ; for pomp becomes the great. 

And majefty derives a grace from ftate. 4$ 

Then tb the palaces of heav'n fhe fkils, • 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales: 



Ver. 41. TJ^ rcyd ear o6tain,'i It would have been an Impro- 
priety to hare rendered ifAa(u9 by the word chariot ; Homer fecmf 
indoftrioufly to avoid «pf«»j but conftantly ufes aV^yi}, or uixatia ; 
this car was drawn by mules ; whereas« obferves EufUtliius, the 
chariot or ipfia was proper only for horfcs. The word car takes 
in theidea of any other vehicle, as well as of a chariot. 

This paflage has undergone a very fevere cenfure, as mean and 
ridiculous, chiefly from the expreilions to her father afterwards, 
»4^A«f , ivjcvx^oi' : which being rendered, ^igif, and round, difgrace 
the author; no.perfon> I believe, would aik a father to lend his 
Hgh and round car ; nor has Homer faid it : Euftalhius obferves, 
that ivKvkh^ is the fame as iurpop^o?, %{fx\» Uyoplat ot rpoxo^t, or 
wheels ; and that vvifs(li», is t^ iTriKiifAivot rilfdymot <o-X»>dt0y tw a|oy«, 
or the quadrangular body of the car that refts upon the axle of 
it ; this ftUy anfwers th6 crTticifm : Nauficaa defcribes the car {o 
.particularly, to diftingiiifli it from' a chariot, which had been im?- 
proper for her purpofe : the other |^art of the objedion, concern- 
ing the roundnefs of the car, is a miftake in the critick ;. the word 
having relation t6 the wheels, and not to the body of it, which, 
as Euftathius obferves, was qua^dringular. P. 

Ver. 47. Then to the palaces of^h^anj'n Jhe fails. '\ Lucretius has 
copied this fine, paffage, and equalled, if not- furpaffed the 
original.c ; . * 
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The feat of Gods ; the regions itlild of peace?, ' 
Full joy, and calm Eternity of eafe. jA 

There norude winds prefome to (hake the Ikies^ 
No rains defcend, no fnowy vapours rife ; 
But'oii immortal tbrortcs the blcft rcpofe } 
The firmament with living fplendours glows. 
Hither the Goddefs wing d th' aerial way, yy 
Thro' heav'n's eternal gates that blaz'd wittt 
day. 
Now from her rofy car Aurora flied 
The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red* ^-^ 



•* Apparet divum numen, fedefque quictac, 
*< Qnas neqnc concutiunt venn> neque nubiU aimbit 
«* Afpergunt, neque nix acri concrcia pruini / 

■* Cana cadehs violat : femperque innobilus aether 
*^ Integit, 5c large diifaib lumine ridct.'* 
The pitEhire is the fame in both authors, but the colouring in 
my opinion is lefs beautiful in Homer than Lucretius : the three 
laft lines in particular airte fuller of ornament, and the very vcrfei 
have. an air of the ferenlty they were intended to paint. J\ 

This is the licentious fancy of our tranflator. Homer fayi 
only : 

Pallas -with alzure eyes, thus fpeaking, went 
Back to Olympus. 
Ver. 49.) Thefepoor rhymes of this poor tranflation might 
be fuggefted by Creech's verfion of the parallel paffage in Lucre- 
tius, at the beginning of his third book : 

There bounteous Nature makes fupplies for eafc 
There minds enjoy an undiftarbed peace. 



Thus? 



Then fped the blue-cy'd Goddefs to the fky. 
Where the blefs'd Gods' uniltaken manHons lie: 
No winds tempefluqus there prefume to blow ; 
No rufhing. (bower deforms, nor driving fnow? 
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^p^ofeAe virgin, with the moraiftg lights 
Obedient to the vifion of thp night. . !:6^ 

The; queen fbe» fought :.^ the queen her hours 

beftow'd ■> ' ' : 
la curious workS;;- the whirling ^indle glow'd < 
With crimroB th^neadsy while bufy damfeb cull 
The fnowy fleece^ or twift the purpled wool. I 
Meanwhile *Ph«aci^'6 peers in jcouncil fat ; , &i 
l^rom his high dome the king defcends ia ftate. 
Then with a filial rawe the royal maid 
Approach*d hiin pafl^ng, and ;fobtniffivc, laid; ; 

Will my dread (ire^hiseaj;. regardful deign. 
And may his child the royal car obtain ? t 

Say^ with ihy garments £hall I bend my way. 
Where thro' the vales tjie Dtpizy waters flray ? 
/V dignity of dri^is adorns the greats 
And kings dfaty luftre frdm the robe of ftate. 
Five fons thou hatt i thiree wait the bridal day, 75 
/Vnd Ipotlefs tt>bes become the young and gay : 

lliere either (pripad? undoiided and fc^ne. 
And fpotlefs radiance brightenis aU.the fcene. ^ 
There pafs heaven^s blifsful lorda each h(>ur away^ 
And pleafare €Ut>wils their eirerlafting dily. 
Ver. 61. — -f- — thf fueen her hotfrs heftpnjii*4 ' 

In cufious fvor h ' . . u } 
This, is another image of ancient.lif^ :-. w» fee a quechimidft her 
attendants at work at the dawn of day : de noSiefurrexit^ &'^^iti 
fjus apprehindtrant fujum* This is a pradiic^eas: contrary to the 
manners of our ages^ as the other of waihhig the rbbes^i it is the 
more remarkable in this qneeki; becaufe ihe' lived litii^ih^f): an idle 
/jfem^tc j)«<^,;$hat lgy;«d npt^ burplafwi^j. ^Srf^^ .»» 
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So when with praife amid the dance they (hinCjp 
By thefe my cares adorn'd, that praife is mine. 

Thus file : but bluflies ill-reftrain'd betray 
Her thoughts iiitentive on the bridal day : 80 
The cbnfgious fire the dawning blufti furveyM, ' 
And fmiling thus beipoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive ; 
That, and whatever our daughter alks, we givc» 

Swift at the royal nod th' attending train 8^ 
The car prepare, the mules inceffant rein. 
The blooming virgin with difpatchful cares 
Tunicks, and ftoles, and robes imperial bears* 
The queen afliduous, to her train affigns 
The fumptuous viands, and the flavVous wiaes* 



Ver. 79.] The tranilator indulges his own &ncyj infiead 6f 
atteivding to the fenfe of his author. Chapman is faithful: 

This generall caufe fhe fhew'd ; and would not namo 
t Her mind of nuptials to her fire, for (hame. 

He underftood her yet; and thus replide. . . '^ 

Ver. 83.] What folio w^ is a literal veriion of this anfwer: 
Nor grudge I, child ! the mules^ nor aught hefides. 
Go ; and the fervants fhall prepare a car. 
Lofty, well-wheePd, in all things full-equipp'd. 
Ver^-88. Tunicks, and ftoles, and robes imperial tears. ^ It iS' 
not without reafon that the Poet defcribes Nauficaa carrying the 
whole wardrobe of the family to the river : he infcrts thefc cir- 
cumftances fo particularly, that fhe may be able to clothe Ulyflct 
in the fequel of the ftory : he further obferves the modefty and 
£mplicity of thofe early times, when the whole drefs of a king and 
iis family (who reigned over a people that delighted in drefs) is 
.without gold : for we fee Nauficaa carries with her all the habits 
that were uied at the greateft folenmities ; which had they been 
wrought with gold cgqld not have been wafiied* Muftatbius. P« 
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The irattt prepare a cruife of curious mould, 91 

A cruife of fragrance, formM of burnilh'd gold i 

Odour divine ! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 

Sleek the fmooth Ikin, and fcent the fnowy limbs. 

Now mounting the gay feat, the filken reins 95 

Shine in her hand : along the founding plains 

Swift fly the itiules : nor rode the nymph alone j 

Around, a bevy of bright damfels fhone. 

They feek the cifterns where Phaeacian dames 

Wafh their fair garments in the limpid* ftreams ; 
^BBsaeaBBsm . * 

Vcr. 93.] A rambling couplet of execrable rhymes, to reprc* 
fent the following line of his kuthor: 

Ointment for her> and her attendant maidl. 

Ver. 9.5 ♦ Ntw tnottnting the gay feat, fsT^.] This image of 
Nanficaa riding in her car to t^e river, has exercifed the pencils 
of Excellent painters. Paoianias in his fifUi book, which is the 
firft of the Eliacks, Speaks of a pidnre of two virgins drawn by 
iniiles, of whkh the one guides the reias, the other has her Jiead 
covered with e veil : it is believed that it repref^nts Nadficaa, the ' 
daughter of Afcihbus,^ going with one of her virgins to the river* 
The words of jKra^hias have canfed fome doubt with relation to 
the pidtut ; he (ays, hrt V*^m^> or ^on mules, but Homer de» 
fcribes h^tipon a tiar ; ^ow then can Nanficaa be intended by the 
painter? Bat RomidNM AmaAeus, who comments upon Paufanias, 
folves the difficulty, by obferving that tr* if/MfoyM does not fignify 
i^n mules, but a oar drawn by mcXch, by a figure frequent in all 
sothors. Pliny is alfo thus to be mderftood in his thirty-fifth 
book; Protogenes the Rhodian painted at Athens, Paralus, and 
likewife Hemionida, who is faid to repreient Nauficaa ; Hemior* 
nida is ufed (as Hermolaos Barbaras obferves upon that pafiage) 
As a term of art to exprefs a virgin riding 4ipon, or more^properly 
diiawn by mules, or iv^1Jj»»o9l#f. Spondanus. - £* 

Voir. 98.] Thus Mikon, Par. Loft, xi. s^^ 
-^ _ ^^ when fitwi the tents behold 
A ifevy rffiir <w&miM. 
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Where gathering into depth from falling rills, loi' 
The lucid wave a Ipacious bafbn fills. 



They feck the ciftcms, where the river leads. 

His copious chryftal current thro' the meads. 
Ver. 101. When gathering iTito depth from falling rills. 
The lucid luaDS ajpacious bafin fills, ^ 
It is evident, tliat the antients had bafons, or ciftems, continually 
fupplicd by the rivers for this bufmcfs of wafhing ; they were 
called, obfer\^es Euflathius, «Xv»e2, or^oOfo*; and were fometimes 
made of marble, other times of wood. Thus in the Iliad^ 
book xxii. 

Each gu(hing fount a marble ciftcrn fills, 

Whofe polifh'd bed receives the falling rills, 
' Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 

Walh'd their feir garments in the days of peace. 
The manner of wafhing was different from what is now in ufc : 
they trode them with their feet, rTiTbor , iTp»Cw tok vo^-t. Eufiathiuim 
It may be thought that thefe cufloms are of fmall importance. 
and of little concern to the prefent ages : it is true ; but time has 
damped a value upon them ; like ancient medals, their intrinfick 
^orth may be fmall, but yet they are valuable, becaufe images of 
antiquity. 

Plutarch iji his Sympofiacks propofes this queftion. Why Naa- 
iicaa wafhes in the river, rather than the fea, though it was more 
nigh, more hot, apd confequently more fit for the purpofe than 
the river ? Theon anfwent from Ariflotle, that the fea-water luu 
many grofs, rough, and earthy particles in it, as appears from its 
ffaltnefs, whereas frefh water is more pure and unmixt, and confe- 
quently more fubtle and penetrating, and fitter for ufe in wafhing. 
ThemiHocles diilikes this reafon, and affirms that fea-water beings 
more rough and earthy than that pf rivers, is therefore the moft 
proper, for its cleanfmg quality ; this appears from obfervation* 
for in wafhing, afhes, or fome fuch fubHance are thrown into the 
fvefh water to make it effeflual, for thofe particles open the porea^ 
and conduce to the effed of cleanfmg. The true reafon then is, 
that there is an unduous nature in fea-water (and Ariflotle con- 
fefles all fait to be unduous) which hinders it from cleanfing : 
witereas oyer-watcr jis pure^ )efs mxx^ and ^ouff qaently qiore 
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The mules unharnefs'd range befid.e the main, 
Or crop tl^e verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 105 
And plunge the veftures in the cleanfing \yave ; 
(i^he veftures cleans'd o'erfpread the fhelly (arid^ 
Their fiiowy luftre whitens ill the ftrand :) 
Then with a fhort repaft relieve their toil. 
And o'er their limbs difFufe ambrofial oil j 1 10 
Afid while the robes imbibe the folar ray,. 
O'er the green mead the fporting virgins play : 
(Their fhining veils unbound.) Along the IkieS 
Toft, and retoft, the ball inceflant flies. 
They iport, they feaft ; Nauficaa lifts her voice, i ij 
And warbling fweet, makes earth and heav'n 
rejoice. ^^^^^^_^^_^_^ 

fubtle and penetrating, and being free from all oily fubitance, U 
preferable and more effedlual than fea-water. P, 

Ver. Jo3«] Thus, more faithfully : 

The mules, unharnefs'd, ^ /y&^r/V^^tf; 
jinJ crop the herhs that on the margin grtyw. 
Vef . ioSf.] This verfe is added by the tranflator ; nor is it un- 
feafonable or inelegant. 
Vet. 109.] So Chapman: 

They bath'd themfelves ; and all with glitt'ring oile 
Smooth'd their ^hite ikins ; refrefning then their toile 
With pleafant dinner. 
Compare our tranflation above, verfe 94. 
Ver. 115.] Our Poet is fufficiently audacious here*. His author 
had faid merely. 

For them Nauficaa fair began the fong. 
A much better cottplet may be conftru6led from the rhymes of 
Ogilby : 

Nauficaa fair amidft her virgin train 
- Began, melodious, the refponfive fkaim 

VoL.U. G 
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As when o'er Erymanth Diaiia roves. 
Or wide Taygetus refounding groves ; 

Vcr. 117. As nvben o*er Erymanth Diana ro*vei.^ This is Z VCiy 
beautiful comparifon, (and whenever 1 fay any thing in com- 
mendation of Homer, I would always be underftood to mean cli0 
i)nginal.) Virgil was fenfible of it> and inferted it in his po€|ll» 
" Qualis in Eurotae ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 
** Exercet Diana choros ; quafti mille fecntac 
** Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades : ilia phiretnaif 
** Pert humerOy gradienfque deas fupereminet omnes & 
** Latonae taciturn pertentant gaudia peAus." 
^t has given occafion for various criticifms, with relation to ihm 
beauty of the two autiiors. I will lay before the reader what is 
iaid in behalf of Homer in Aulus Gellius, and the anfwer bjr 
Scaliger. 

Gellius writes, that it was the opinion of Valerius Probus, that 
no paflage has been more unhappily copied by Virgil, than this 
tomparifon. Homer very beautifully compares Nauficaa, a virgiiij 
. fporting with her damfels in a folitary place, to Diana, a virgin 
Goddefs, taking her diveriion in a foreft, in hunting with her 
rural nymphs. Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil ia 
the midll of a city, walking gravely with the Tyrian princes, 
Infians operi, regnijque futuris ; a circumflance that bears not thtf 
leaft refemblance to the fports of the Goddefs. Homer reprefents 
Diana with her quiver at her fhoulder, but at the fame time he 
dcfcribes her as an huntrefc : Virgil gives her a quiver, but men- 
tions nothing of her as an huntrefs, and confcquenily lays a need« 
lefs burthen upon her fhoulder. Homer excellcnily paints the 
fulncis of joy which Latona felt at the fight of her daughter, 
V^/ifii 3i Ti $f«y« A»?lw; Virgil falls infinitely Ihort of it in the word 
urtentanti which fignifies a light joy that finks not deep into the 
heart. Laflly, Virgil has omitted the ilrongefl point and \^rf 
flower of the comparifon^ 

*SfticL y ofiMTn wihiiaif KdK%\ it r\ iffoicau. 
It is the lafl circumflance that compleats the comparifon, as it 
diflinguifhes. Nauficaa from her attendants, for which very purpofe 
the allufion was introducedL 

Scaliger (who never deferts Virgil in any diiaculty) an Avers, 
that the perfons, jiot the places^ are intended to be reprefented 
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A filvan train the huntrefs queen furrounds. 
Her rattling quiver from her fhoulder founds : 120 



by both Poets ; othel-wife Homfer himielf 1» bkmcabld, for Naufieaa, 
Is not fporting on a mountain but a plain/ and has neither bow 
nor quiver like Diana. Neither is there any weight in the objec- 
tion concerning the gravity of the gait of Dido ; for neither li 
Nauficaa defcribed in the a£l of hunting, but dancing : and as for 
the word fertentanty it is a metaphor taken from muficians and 
mufical infltuments : it denotes a flrong degree of joy, per bear) 
an intenfive fenfe,, and takes in the perfedion of joy. As tp the 
quiver, it was an enfign of the Goddefs, as 'Apryp^o|<®* was of 
Apollo, and is applied to her upon all occasions indifferently, not' 
only by Virgil, but more frequently by Homer. Laftly, /?«« y 
dfifpuTV}, &c. is fuperfluous ; for the joy of Latona compleats the 
whole, and Homer has already faid yuyvi^i ^i rt ^pipct Aijr^v. 

But flill it muft be allowed, that there is a greater corre(pond« 
ence ta the fubjed intended to be illuflrated, in Homer than in J 

Virgil. Diana (ports, fo. does Nauiicaa ; Diana is a virgin, fo is ' 

Nauficaa : Diana is amongfl her virgin nymphs, Nauficaa among ] 

her virgin attendants ; whereas, in all thefe points, there is the 
greateft diflimilitude between Dido and Diana : and no one I be-» 
lieve, but Scaliger, can think the verfe above quoted fuperfluous ; 
which, indeed, is the beauty and perfeftion of the comparifon. 
There may, perhaps, be a more rational objedlion made a'gainil 
this line in both poets. 

*' Latonae tacitum f ertentant gaudia peflus." 
This verfe has no relation to the principal fubjedl, the expe<5lation 
is fully fatisfied without it, and it alludes to nothing that either 
precedes or follows it, and confequently may be judged fuper- 
fluous. P, 

Ver. 120.] This verfe is expended from a Angle word in his 
original, the epithet of Diana, fignifying rejoicing in arrows. But 
furely the reader needed not to be told, that a ratling quiver 
founds / TKis fimiky however, is tolerably executed upon the whole, 
but without any obligation to Dryden's verfion of Virgil's imita- 
tion of it in xhcfrfi -/Eneid. Had the paflTage before us fallen to the 
lot of Pope, he would have confulted Dryden i would have fparcd 
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Fierce in the fport, along the mountain's brow 
Xhey bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe : 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeftick pace^ 
Above the nymphs (he treads with (lately grace ; 
Diftingui(h'd excellence the Godde(s proves ; 125 
Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 
With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain. 
And (hone tranfcendent o'er the beauteous train. 
Meantime (the care and fav'rite of the (kies} 
Wrapt in cmbowVing (hade, Ulyflfes lies, 139 
His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreft 
To break the bands of all-compofing reft. 
Forth from her fnowy hand Nauficaa threw 
The varix)us ball ; the ball erroneous flew, 134 



no pains to give excellence to his efforts, nor have difdained ta 
borrow a grace from his predeceflbr to adorn lus own traaflation 
of fo beautiful a paflage. 

Vcr. 129.] The rambling Ikentioufiiefi of our Poet will be 
mofi efFedually feen from a literal and commenfuratc veriion; 
When now the princeis for return prepared. 
With hamcfs'd mules, and veftments fended up. 
The blue-cy'd Goddefs fram'd a new device. 
To Ihew the waking chief the beauteous maid. 
His kind conduArefs to Phseacia's town. 
The ball, which tow'rd her damfel caft the queen;. 
Erroneous, in a whirlpool deep was plung'd. 
Loudly they fhriek, and ftraight UlyfTcs wakes ; 
Sits upright, mufmg in his troubled mind. 
Vcr. 133-] Forth from herfnvwy hand Nauficaa threw 
^he various hall < ] 
This play with the ball was called ftmu and IftrUia, by tile 
ancients ; and from the itgnification of the word, which is dtceptiom^ 
' we may learn the nature of the play : the ball was thrown to fom» 
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And fwam the ftream : loud Ihrieks the virgin 

train^ 
And the loud fhriek redoubles from the main. 
Wak'd by the ftirilling found, Ulyffes rofe. 
And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes. 



xme of the players unexpedtedly, and he as unexpc£led!y threw it 
to fome other of the company to catch> from which fai|irife upoh 
one another it took the name of pm;. It was a fport much in 
ufe among the ancients, both men and women ; it caufed a variety 
of motions in throwing and running, and was therefore a very 
healthful exercife. The Lacedaemonians were remarkable fpr Hm 
ufe of it ; Alexander the Great frequently exercifed at it ; and 
Sophocles wrote a play, called n^^vFJfWK, or Lotrices\ in which he 
i-eprefented Nauficaa fporting with her damfels at this play ; it ^ 
not now extant. 

Dionyiidorus gives us a various reading, inftead oiQpaX^a* tvnr 
l^(i]/i, he writes it, c^aTiXay lartir , which the Latins render «r^or, J 

an^ Suidas countenances the alteration, for he writes that a damfel ; 

named Larif&, as (he fported at this play {m'i>^9 not CfoL^^yi) was ij 

drowned in the river Peneus. Etifiathius, 

What I would further obferve is, the art of the Poet in carrying 
on the ftory : he proceeds from incident to incident very naturally, 
and makes the fports of thefe virgins contribute to the principal 
deltgn of the poem, and promote the re-eftabliftiment of UlyfTes, 
by difcovering him advantageoufly to the Phaeacians. He fo 
judicioufly interweaves thefe fports into the texture of the ftory, 
that there would be a chafm if they were taken away ; and tlie 
fports of the virgins are as much of a piece with the whole, as any 
of the labours of Ulyfles. 

The Poet reaps a further advantage from this conduct : it beau- 
tifies and enlivens the poem with a pleafant and entert^dning fcene, 
and relieves the reader^s mind by taking it off from a continual 
reprefentation of horrour and fulFerings in the ftory of Ulyffes : 
lie himfelf feems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, 
lets it run oat into feveral beautiful comparifons, to prepare tho 
readento kear with a better relifti the long detail of the calamities 
of his hero, through the fequel of the Odyffey, P. 
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Ah me ! on what inhofpitable coaft. 
On what new region is Ulyfles toft : i^j^ 

Poffeft by wild barbarians fierce in arms ; 
Or men, whofe bpfom tender pity warms ? 
What founds are thefe that gather from thcfhorcs : 
The voice of nymphs that haunt theiylvanbowVs, 
The fair-hair'd Dryads of the fhady wood ; 145 
Or azure daughters of the filver flood ; 



Ver. 139. Ah me! an tvhat inhoJpitabU coaft.'] This foliloquy 
is well adapted to the circumilances of Ulyfles ; and ihort» as U 
requiiite in all foliloquies. 

Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the cop]f 
to the original. 

*' Ut primum lux alma data eft, cxire, locofque 

*' Explorarc novos, quas vento acceflerit oras : 

" Qui teneant (nam inculta videt) homincfnc, fenene^ 

f Quaerere conilituit" -■ 

But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls fhort of Homer : 
there is not that harmony of numbers, that variety of circum- 
ilances and fentiments in the Latin, as appears in theXjreek Poet ; 
and above all, the whole paflage has more force and energy by 
being put into the mouth of Ulyffes, than when merely related by 
Virgil. 

Dacier obferves, that Abraham makes the very fame refledtions 
as Ulyfles, upon his arrival at Gerar. Cogita*vi mecum diceni, 
Forfitan non eft timor domini in loco ifto. Gen. xx. II. / thought^ 
furely the fear of God u not in this place \ which very well anfwers 
to )f«( fy(p\v vo^ \t\ Sc^^)};. P* 

The rhymes arp faulty. Thus ? more exaftly : 

Ah ! me, among what mortals am I caft ? 

What unknown region have 1 found at lall ? 
Ver. 143.] Or thus, to efcape the faulty rhymes : 

Thine ears fome virgins* tender voice furrounds ; 

But virgin-nymphs, and more than mortal founds. 
Ver. 145.] So Chapman: 
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Or human voice ? but, iffuing from the fhades. 
Why ceafe I ttraight to learn what found invades ? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbrage- 
ous bends; 
With forceful ftrength a branch the hero rends ; 1 59 
Around his loins the verdant cindhire Ipreads 
A wreathy foliage and concealing Ihades* 



On tops of hils ? or in the founts o^ floods f 

In herbie marihes^ or in leavy nuoods f 
But the couplet of our verfxon bewrays the hand of a more nobl^^ 
ortiftj at Iliad xx. verfe 13, 

Each fair-hair'd Dryad of the fhady wood. 

Each azure filler of the filver flood. 
Ven 151. Around his loins the verdant cinSure J^eads 
A wrea$liy foliage and concealing Jhades.'\ 
This paflage has given great pffence to the criticks. The inter- 
view between UlylTes and Nauficaa^ fays Rapin, outrages all'the 
rules of decency : Ihe forgets her modefty> and betrays hervirtue^ 
by giving too long an audience : fhe yields too much to his com- 
plaints^ and indulges her curiofity too hx at the fight of a perfpn 
in fuch circumftances. But perhaps Rapin is too fevere : Homer 
has guarded every circumftance with as much caution as if he had 
been aware of the objedion : he covers his loins with a broad 
foliagQ> (ibr Eullathius obferves, thatWl^^di^ fignifies kkH^ 'bt^tv^, 
or a broad branch) he makes Ulyifes (peak at a proper diftance» 
and introduces Minerva to encourage her virgin modcfty, 1$ 
there here any outrage of decency ? Befides, what takes off this 
obje&ion of immodefly in Nauficaa, is, that the fight of a naked 
man was not unufual in thofe ages : it was cuftomary for virgins 
of the highefi: quality to attend heroes to the bath, and even to 
afilft in bathing. them, without any breach of modefty ; as is evi- 
dent from the conduQ of Polycafte in the conclufion of the third 
book of the Odyffey, who bathes and perfumes Telemachus, If 
thi9 be true, the other qbjc^ons of Rapin about her yielding too 
much to his complaints, iSrc. are of no weight; but fo mapy tefti- 
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As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

JJcat by rude blafts and wet with wintVy ihow'n^ 



monies of her virtuous and compafTionatc difpofition, which ixim 
Sduces her to pity and relieve calamity. Yet it may fccm that the 
other damfels had a different opinion of this interview, and thJU 
through modcRy they ran away, while Nauficaa alone talks with 
Ulyffes : but this only Ihcwr-, not that (he had Icfi modefty, but 
more prudence, than her retinue. The damfels fled not out of 
modefly, but fear of any enemy : whcrciir, Nauficaa wifely refleAa 
that no fuch perfon could arrive there, the country being an 
ifland ; and from his appearance, fhe rit^htly concluded him to be 
« man in calamity. This Wifdom is the Pallas in the allegory 
which makes her to flay when the other damfels fly for want.of 
equal rcHedion. Adam and Eve covered tbemfelves after the 
iame manner as Ulyflcs. P. 

Or thus, an account of the defcdlive rhymes : 

Around his loins, his naked form to fcrcen. 

Of wreathy foliage fpreads a cindlure green, ' 

Ver. 153. j^s fwhen a lion in the midnight houn.] This is a very 
noble comparifon, yet has not efcaped cenfure : it has been obL 
jelled that it is improper for the occafion, as bearing images of 
too much terrour, only to fright a few timorous virgins, and that 
the Poet is unfeafonably fublime. This is only true in barlefque 
poetry, where the mod noble images are frequently afFembled to 
difgrace the fubjedl, and to ihew a ridiculous difproportion bei> 
tween the allufion and the principal fubjedk ; but the fame reafoa 
will not hold in epick poetry, where the Poet raifes a low circumi- 
ilance into dignity by a fublime comparifon. The fimile is not 
introduced merely to (hew the impreffion it made upon the virgins^ 
but paints Ulyffes himfelf in very ftrong colours: Ulyffes i^ 
fatigued with the tempefts and waves ; the lion with winds and 
ftorms ; it is hunger that drives the lion upon his prey ; an equal 
neceffity compels Ulyffes to go down to the virgins ; the lion iqi 
defcribed in all his terrours, Ulyffes arms himfelf as going upon 
^n unknown adventure ; fo tliat the comparifon is very noble and 
very proper. This verfe in parti(?ular has fomcthing hprnble iq 
4heveryrun0f.it. 
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Defcends terrifick from the mountain's brow : 155 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow ; 
With confciouS ftrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeftically fierce, to feize his prey ; 
(The ftcer or flag :) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diflipates the fold. 160 
No lefs a terrour, from the neighboring groves 
(Rough from the toffing fiirge) UlyfTes moves; 
Urg'd on by wantj^ and recent from the ftorms ; 
The brackifti ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the fhore with many a piercing cry 16^ 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly ; 
All but the nymph : the nymph Aood fix'd 

alone. 
By Pallas arm*d with boldnefs not her own. 



Dionyfius HalicarnaiTus^ in his obfervations upon the placing of 
words, quotes it to this purpofe : when Homer, fays he, is to in- 
troduce a terrible or unufual image, he rejeds the more flowing 
and harmonious vowels, and makes choice of fuch mutes and con- 
fonantfi as load the fyllables, and render the pronunciation dilH- 
cult. 

Paufanias writes in his Atticks, that the famous painter Pol^g- 
notus painted this fubjed in the gallery at Athens. "Zy^a-^^t ^ x} 
4rpo( T^ vroruiAM roTf o/xS vrkujtwxi^ l^rufJt,*T>oii 'oHffffiet ; he painted 
Ulyfles approaching Nauiicaa and her damfels, as they were wafh* 
ing at the river. This is the fame Polygnbtus who painted in 
the gallery called vouuku^ the battle of Marathon gained by Milr 
tiades aver the Medes and Periians. ?!• 

Ver. j6i.] Or better, perhaps. 

No lefs tirrificy from the neighboring groves : 
Ibut the pailkge before us is evidently of difficult tranflatioxij and 
fe excc^t«4* I think, with confider^ble ability. 
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Meantime in dubious thought the King awaits^ 

And felf-confidcring, as he ftands, debates ; 170 

Diftant his mournful ftory to declare, 

Or proftrate at her knee addrels the pray*n 

But fearful to offend, by wifdom fway'd^ 

At awful diftance he accofts the maid* 

If from the Ikies a Goddefs, or if earth 175 
(Imperial virgin) boaft thy glorious birth^ 



Vcr. 169.] Our tranflator is very concife with his author. 
Chapman is full and accurate^ and may be read with pleafure : 

— — And here was he 

Put to his wifdome ; if her virgin knee. 

He fhould be bold, but kneeling, to embrace. 

Or keepe aloofe, and trie with words of grace* 

In hunibleft fuppliance, if he might obtainc 

Some cover for his nakcdnes, and gaine 

Her grace to fhew and guide him to the towne. 

The laft, he beft thought, to be worth his owne. 

In weighing both well : to keepe flill aloofe. 

And give with foft words, his defires their proofe. 

Left prefling fo neare, as to toucli her knee. 

He might encenfe her maiden mode/lie. 

This faire and fil'd fpeech then, fhewd this was he* 

Ver. 175. If from thejkies a Goddefs, or if earth 

{^Imperial virgin) boaji thy glorious births 
To thee I bend !\ 
*rherc never was a more agreeable and infinuating piece of flat- 
tery, than this addrefs of Ulyfles ; and yet nothing mean ap- 
pears in it, as is ufual in alipoft all flattery. The only part that 
feems liable to any imputation, is that exaggeration at the begin^ 
ning, of calling her a Goddefs ; yet this is prppofed with mo^efbr 
and doubt, and hypothetical! y. Euftathius. aiSgns two reafons 
why he refembles her to Diana, rather than to any other Deity | 
alther becaufe he found her and her damfels in a folitary pUc^^ 
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To thee I bend ! if in that bright difguife 
Thou vifit earth, a daughter of the ikies, 



fuch as Diana \s fuppofed to frequent with her rural nymphs ; or 
perhaps Ulyffes might hav<5 feen fome ft^tue or pidure of that; 
Goddefs, to which Nauficaa bore a likenefs. Virgil (who has 
imitated this paflagc) is more bold, when without any doubt or 
hefitation; before he knew Venus, he pronounces tjie pqrfon with 
whom he talks, O Dea, certe* 

Ovid has copied this pafTage in his Metamorphoiis, book th^ 
fourth J 

" — — — puer 6 digniflime credi 
•* Efle Deus ! feu tu Deus es ; potes effe Cupxdo : 
•^ Sive es mortalis ; qui te genuere beati, 
*' Et frater felix, & quae dedit ubera nutrix ! 
*' Sed longe cundiis longeque potentior ilia 
** Si qua tibi fponfa eft, fi quam dignabere taeda!'* 
Scaliger prefers Virgil's imitation to Homer ; 

** O, quam te memorem, virgo ! namque hand tibi vultus 
•* Mortalis, nee vox hominem fonat. O Dea, certe ! 
*' An Phoebi foror, an nympharum fanguinis una ?" 
See his reafons in the fifth book of his Poeticks. But Scaliger 
brings a much heavier charge againft Homer, as having ftolen the 
verfes from Mufaeus, and difgraced them by his alterations. The 
verfes ace as follow : 

"OX^to; o( 0>' If vTiv^i, x^ oXQin i rixi fAVTyi^f 

Scaliger imagines this Mufsus to be the fam^ mentioned hj 
Virgil in the Elyiian fields, 

^' Mufsum ante omnes," See, 
But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the ancient 
Mufaeus are perifhed, and that the perfon who wrote thefe Tcrfes 
lived many centuries after Homer, and confequently borrowed 
them from him. Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufaeus^ 
]^ut abje^, unnervat^a and uol^nno&iQttS iu tfei&en But his fx^^ 
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Hail, Dian, hail! the huntrefs of the groves 
So (hines majeftick, and fb fbtely moves, iib 
So breathes an air divine ! But if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 
JBleft is the father from whofe loms you 

fprung, 
Bleft is the mother at whofe breaft you hung, 
Bleft are the brethren who thy blood divide, 185 
To fuch a miracle of charms ally'd : 
Joyful they fee applauding princes gaze. 
When ftately in the dance you fwim th* harmo- 
nious maze. 



judice againll Homer is too apt to give a wrong biafs to Jbis 
judgment. Is the fimilitade of found in qo-ir larj, in the fecond 
verfe of Mufacus, harmonious ? and is there not a tautology^ in 
the two laft lines ? Haffy is the mother that bore thee^ and mo/t^kapfy 
the <womb that brought thee forth ; as if the happy perfon in the 
•former line, were not the fame with the moft happy in the latter! 
Whereas Homer flill rifes in his images, and ends with a compli- 
rsnent.very agreeable to a beautiful woman* 

But bleft o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms. 
Who clafps the bright perfe^ion in his arms ! 
But this is fubmitted to the reader's better judgment. P« 

So Chapman below ; 

If fprong of humanes, that inhabite earth, 
. . . Thrice bleft are both the authors of your birth. 
' Ver. 187. Joyful they fee apf lauding princes gaze, "] In the ori- 
ginal there is a falfe conftrudlion, for after Qf\<Ti 9t;jt*o? loLUSiett, 
UlyfTes ufes Tiwa-aovlut, whereas it ought to be ^it<r8<r» ; but this 
diforder is not without its effc£l, it reprefents the modeft confufion 
with which he addreffes Nauficaa ; he is ftruck with a religious 
awe at the fight of her, (for fo QRa^ properly fignifies) and cwu 
fequently naturally falls into a confufion of exprefficn; this la 
' noi a negligence, but a beauty. Euftatbius^ t% 
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But Weft o'er all, the youth with hcav'nly cUarinSj 
Who clafps the bright perfediou hi his arms I 1,9a 
l^ever, I never viewed 'till this bleft hour 
Such finifh'd grace ! I gaze and I adore ! 
Thusfeems the palm with ftately honours crown'c^ 
By Phabus' altars ; thus overlooks the ground ; 

Ver. 191.] Thus, more faithfully, and with a better rhyme : 
I in no mortal form have feen before 
Such finifh'd grace. - 

Ver. 193. * Thusfeems the palm,'] This alluiion is introduced U^ 
image the ftatelinefs, and exadnefs of fhape in Nau£caa, to the 
mind of the reader'; and fo Tully, as Spondanus obferves, un- 
derftands it. Cicero, i. delegibus. Aut quod Homericus Ulyfiea 
Deli fe proceram 13 teneram palmam «vidiffe dixit y hodit monftrant 
eandem. Pliny alfo mentions this palm, lib, xiv. cap, 44* Necnon 
palma Deli ah ejufdem Dei atate confpicitur. The ftory of the 
Palm is this : '^ When Latona was in travail of Apollo in Delos> 
'^ the earth that inftant produced a large Palm, againft which ihe 
*^ refted in her labour." Homer mentibns it in his hymns, 
Kf xXi^lvi} II ■ ■ ■ 

*AJ3^o!aT« f e»y»x^. 

And alfo Callimachus. 

Avo'olo it ^uAf^nTTQ f ix3ii^ tfivatXif cJfAAK >. 
Ooirix^ flroTi mfififot* And again, 
— — — iifinva'ipt An'^^f aiv r) foin^ 

This-allufion is after the Oriental manner. Thus in the Pfalms, 
how frequently are perfons compared to Cedars ? And in the fame 
author, children are refembled to Oli*ve'branches. 

This palm was much celebrated by the ancients, the fuperftition 
of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in the 
times of Tully the natives efteemed it immortal ; (for fo the 
ibovementioned words imply.) This gives weight and beauty 
to the addrefe of Ulyifes; and it could not but be very accept- 
fble to a young lady, to hear herfelf compared to the greate^ 
wonder in the creatioo- . 
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The pride of Dclos. (By the Delian coaft, 195 

I voyag'd, leader of a warriour-hoft, 

But ah how chang'd! from thence my forrow 

flows ; 
O fatal voyage, fburce of all my woes !) 
Raptur'd 1 flood, and as this hour amaz'd. 
With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz'd : 200 



I>ionyiius Hallcaritafrus obferves thd particular beauty of thele 
two vcrfcs. 

When Homer, fays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or 
reprefent any agreeable objeft, he makes ufe of the fmootheft 
vowels and mod flowing femivowels, as in the lines laft recited 3 
he reje£ls harfh founds, and a collifion of rough words ; but the l 
lines flow along with a fmooth harmony of letters and fyllables» 
without any offence to the ear by afperity of found. P. 

Ver. 197.] An ungrammatical form of fpeech, frequently 
ccnfured in thefe notes, may be thus difcarded : 

Re'ver/e hovr fatal/ thence my forrow flows. 
' Ver. 198. O fatal 'voyage, fource of all my *zw«/] There is 
fome obfcurity in this paflage : Ulyfres fpeaks in general, and 
does not fpecify what voyage he means. It may therefore bet 
afked how is it to be underftood? Euftathius anfwers, that the 
voyage of the Greeks to the Trojan expedition is intended by the 
Poet ; for Lycophron writes, that the Greeks failed by Delos in 
their pafTage to Troy. 

Homer paffes over the voyage in this tranfient manner with- 
out a farther explanation : Ulyffes had no leifure to enlarge upon 
that flory, but referves it more advantageoufly for a future difl 
covery before Alcinous and the Phseacian rulers. By this condad 
he avoids a repetition, which niuft have been tedious to the reader, 
who would have found little appetite afterwards, if he had already 
been fatisfied by a full difcovery made to Nauficaa. The obfctt«^ 
rity therefore arife$ from choicej not want of judgments 
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Raptur'd I ftand ! for earth ne*ef knew to bear 
A plant fb ftately, or a nymph fo fair. 
Aw*d from accels> I lift my fiippliant hands ; 
For Mifery, oh Queen, before thee ftands ! 
Twice ten tempeftuous nights I roU'd, refign'd 20^ 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind ; 
Heav'n bade the deep to fpare I but heav'n, my foe. 
Spares only to inflift fbme mightier woe ! 
Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms ; 
Outcaft I rove, familiar with the ftorms ! 21Q 
Once more I view the face of human kind : 
O let foft pity touch thy gen'rous mind ! 
Unconfcious of what air I breathe, I ftand 
Naked, defencelels on a foreign land. 
Propitious to my wants, a veft fupply 215 

To guard the wretched from th* inclement Iky: 
So may the Gods who heav'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chafte wilhes of thy virtuous foul, 



Ver. 204.] Or thus: 

Oh ! queen, the form of njooe before thee ftands. 

Ver. 208.] Thus, more clofely to the purport of the original 
language : 

Spares only to exhaufl it* s ft ores of-^oc. 
The next couplet is proiaic, and might be fpared, as unauthorifed 
by Homer. 

Ver. 214.] A well-tuned car would have given thefe epithets 
l/anfpofed, in preference to a forced accent on the word naked: 
Defencelefs, naked, on a foreign land. 
Ver, 216.] Better, I think, 

TQ/(r$fti jiy Umbh ^^d warJ th* inclement^iky* 
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On thy foft hours their choiceft bleffings Ihcd ; 
Pleft with a hufband be thy bridal bed ; aaa 

Bleft be thy hufband with a blooming race. 
And Ufting union crown your blifsful days. 
The Gods, when they fupremely blefs, beftow 
Firm union on their favourites below : 
Xhen Envy grieves, with inly-pining Hate ; m j[ 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our ftate. * 
/ . -To whoppi^he nymph : O ftranger ceafe thy carCt 
Wife" is thy foiil, but man is born to bear : 
JJove-^ighs .a£&irs of earth in dubious fcales, 
^nd the good fufFers, while the bad prevails : 23d 



,. Ver^22o.] This verfe is encumbered with a trifling faper* 
ixaty of expreflion. Thus ? 

On thy foft hoars their choiceft iie^i flied, 
TMr choiceft hUjfing of a bridal bed, 

^ ' Ver. 222. f An infupportable rhyme. I would propofe. 
And love uncbang'd your blifsful union grace. 

The following attempt is a literal tranilation of the condufion ogf 

this addrefs : 

May heaven the fondcft wifhes of thy foul 
Indulge, and grant a hufband^ and a home. 
And mutual love : for fure of bleffrngs firft 
Is harmony of fouls in wedded pair ; 
Sight hateful and tormenting, to their foes ; 
To friends, delicious, to themfelves the moft. 

Ver. 2 2 9. J Jo've nveighs affairs of earth in duhiom fcales^ 
And the good fuffers^ 'while the had prevaiUJ] 
The morality of this paffage is excellent, and very well adapted 
to the prefent occalion. Ulyffes had faid, 

Heav*n bade the deep to fpare ! but heav*n, my foe. 
Spares only to infiid fome mightier woe. 
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Bear, with a foul refign'd, the will of Jove ; 
Who breathes, muft mourn : thy woes are from 

above. 
But fince thou tfead'ft Our holpitable Ihore^ 
;*Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no mofe. 



^auficaa makes ufis o^ this expreifion td pay ler adlcirers totjlyfles^ 
And at the iame tiMe teadhes eonfbrnliable to tftith^ that the ifrffli6S» 
ed are not always the objeds of divine hate ; the Gods (adds fte) 
fceftow good and evil indifferently, and therefore we ttuft noC 
judge of men from their conditions, fb^ good men are freqneitftl/ 
wretched, atld bad men happy. Naf {Retimes afl&^oA dlS&ii^ 
guifhes a ifi;in of goodnefs, when he bears it with a greatneff of 
ipirit. Sophocles puts a very beantifid expreffion into the moiitlv 
«f 0£dipus, Mm?s?Mt Kmuhf the iemtff 4md 9rnament of calamitkil 

Ldilgifius is of opinion, that when gfeat ^tttH atid l^rltdrs fi&k. 
in their vigour, and cafinot reach the pathetick, they defcend tof 
the moral. Hence he judges the Odyfley.to be the work. of 
Homer's declining years, and g;iVes that as a r^aCofi of* lit Ino- 
rality : he fpeaks Hot this otit of derogati(m to HoiBer, for he 
(Compares hun to the Sun, which though it has not the ikme 
warmth as when in the mfei4diaii, is always of the fame bignefst 
thb is. no difhohbur to the OdylTey ; the inoft tifefuU if not the 
moft beautifdl circumftancb is allowed it, I mean inflru^on : in 
the OdyfTey Homer appears to b6 the better Mas, in the Iliad the 
better Poet* P. 

Thi3 is not tlie fentiment of his original, which may be moM 
'jfiuthfully reprefented as follows: 

Di^ns'd at will by all-^bntrouling heaven^ 
To good and bad terreftriai wealth is givem 

Chapman has three excellent lines on this pai&ge 3 

Jove onely orders tnan's felicitie 

To good and bad, his pleafure fafhions ftill 

The whole prcfortibn of their good zbA ill* 

VoL.n. H 
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To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide-^^^^jj 
Know, the Phaeacian tribes this land divide ; 
From great Alcinous' royal loins I ipring, 
A happy nation, and an happy king. 
Then to her maids-— Why, why, ye coward 

train, 
Thefe fears, this flight ? ye fear, and fly in vaiiu 
Dread ye a foe ? difmifs that idle dread, 341 

•Tis death with hoftile flep thefe fhor^ to 

tread: 
.Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 
'Tis ours this fon of forrow to relieve, t^g 

Chear the fad heart, nor let afflidion grieve* 



. . Vcr, JfrjS^} Or thus, more faithfully : 

Piueacia caUs my potent fire her king. 
. :.Ver. 242. *Tis iUath ^tb bofiile flip theft Jbwet t$ tmd.'] ^thm 
. I take ta be the (n^^nhig of the word hi^^ wMch Eufta^ius ex- 
' plains by {k^ jeJ^/v^p^, n/ivus £sf 'uakns\ or, be fi^aH Mf bf tu^ 
JiFVed. But it loif he afked bow this charader of valour in. de- 
ilroying their enemies can agree with the Phseacians, an effenuiiatc^ 
., ;v»yirarlike nation? Euflathius anfwers, that the protediion of thm 
Gois is the beft defence, 2M upon this NauTicaa relies. But then 
It is neceflkry that man (bould co-operate with the Goda ; for it 
is in vain to rely upon the Gods 'for fafety, if we ouHelves make 
not ufe of means proper Ibt it: whereas. the Pharacians were a 
people whc^ly ffv^n ^ to kxnsy and plealbres. The true reafim 
then of Nauficaa's praife of thCv.Phaeacian& may perhaps be drawn 
from that hpnonr^ble partkdity, apd innate love wloch every per- 
fbn feels for his coBniry, She knew no people greater than the 
Piseacians, and l^viiig ever lived in full ffeturity lh)m enemies^ 
ihe concludes that it is not in the power of enemies to difturb 
that fecurity. P* 
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By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent^ 
And what td thofe we give, to Jove is lent. 
Then fpod fupply, and bathe bi^ fainting liinb$ 
Where waving ftiades obfcure the mazy ftreams» 
Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 251 
To the calm current of the fecret tide ; 

Vcr. 247, Sy Jove the ftranger and the pow arefent, 
'' And fwbat to thofe *we give, to Jove is lent.'\ 

/TJiis is a very renuirkable pai&gc, fall of fuch a piojis geaerofil^T 
a£ the wifeft uach> and the beft pradlife. I am fenfible it may hp 
underftood two ways ; and in both, it bears an excellent inftruc- 
tion. The words arc, thefoor and ftranger are from Jove, and <s 
finall gift ii acceptable to them, or acceptable to Jupiter^ A»t ^tXu. I 
have chofen the latter, in conformity to the caftern way of think- 
ing : He that hath pity onth^fftir fmdftb unto the Lord, as it is ex- 
j)refled in the Frfiverbs. P. 

Ver. 248.] This fentiment is jiiot at all in Homer, but frojo^ 
Proverbs, xix. 17. '*He that haUi pity upon the poor lendeth 
** unto the Lord ; and that, which he hath given, will he pay him 
"again." 

Ver. 249. ] It were eafy to fhun thefe wretched rhymes j thus % 
With food iupply'd, the wearied ftranger lave. 
Where trees umbrageous fcreen the fobjefl wav^s 
•Of,- 

Where trees umbrageous o*cr the watett wave* 
Or fffll otherwife, with the rhymes of Ogilby: 

Recruit his feintmg foul with Jie^dfij f^ 
And bath^ where ihelteriiig foliage iprowps the flood. 
^ Yen 25 1.] A li^f^ verfioQ will ^i^ tbe flqv#n)y (sxe9¥l»Pfi 

He <pake; they ftapt, and cjiear'd ^agh ^tb^'s h«»r^* 
Thp9 W.Ulyfle^ to the ftjjlftjf'd ftww, 
£^^\>r9*y^ k\^^cm* ^91^^ 
Clp&by, theyflaceji tiutt/^j 9l|df rf»be> . . 

An4 give i^ gol4(|a ci-ttfe of puFff^ ei} ; 
^Thefi:iA,tl»erJLy^rfi»«»T^t . 

•But firft the chief divine befpake the iqaids^ -^ ^ 
H 2 
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Clofe by the ftrcam a royal drefe they lay, 
A veft and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay ; 
Then unguents in a vafe of gold fiipply, a^ 
That breathM a fragrance thro' the balmy Iky* 

To them the King. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care : retire, ye virgin train ! 
Retire, while from my weary 'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave : 160 

Ye Gods ! lince this worn frame refeftion knew. 
What fcenes have I furvey'd of dreadful view ? 
But, nymphs, recede ! fage chaftity denies 
To raife the blufh, or pain the modeft eyes* 



Ver. 261.] This couplet is not accurate. Qupman liat rcrf 
well reprefented the thought of his author : 

And then ufe oile« which long time did not fliine 

On my poore fhoulders. » 

Ver. 263. But, nymphs t recede! Wr.] This place feemi con- 
tradi6lory to the pra&ice of antiquity, and other pai&ges in the 
OdyfTey : nothing is more frequent than for heroes to nnke u(e of 
the miniflry of damfels in bathing, as appears from Polycafte waL 
Telemachus, &c. Whence is it then that UlyAet commands the 
attendants of Nauficaa to withdraw while he bathes ? Spondaaus is 
of opinion, that the Poet intended to condemn an indecent cuftont 
of thofe ages folemnly by the mouth of fo wife a peribn ma 
Ulyfles : btit there Is no other inftance in all his works to confimi 
ihat conjedhire. I am at a lois to g;ive a better reafon, unlcft the 
difference of the places might make an alteration in the affion« 
It is poffible that in baths prepared for publick ufe, there might be 
fome convenience to defend the perfbii who bathed in fome de* 
gree &om obfervation, which might be wanting in an open river« 
fo that the adHon might be more indecent in the one inflance thaa 
in the other, and coniequently occafion thefe words of Ulyfles : 
but this it a cgnjefiarf i and fubmiu^as fuch to the reader's better 
judgment. P% 
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The nyraphg withdrawn, at once into the tide 
Aftive he bounds ; the flafhing waves divide ; ?$6 
O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffufe. 
And from his locks comprefs the weedy ooze ; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant Ihow'r, he Iheds ; 
Then, dreft, in pomp magnificently treads. 270 
The warriour Goddels gives his frame to flline 
With majefty epl^rg'd, and air divine : 



On ^e fttbjeft of this note, tji^ r^itx msij ^pnfult m^ obfer-^ 
viatipn on Book Ui. verfe ^9^. 

V«r. Z65. --- r— -- — at once into the tid^ 
ABi've he hounds .. jl ] 
It may be afked why tJIyfles prefers the river waters in waihing, 
to the waters of jhc fea, in the OdyfTey ; whereas in the tenth 
book of the Iliad> after the death of Dolon, Pionied and Uly^^ 
prefer t^e fea waters {o thofe of the river ? Thefe }s. s^ diferent 
rc^^pn for this di^erent regimen: in the Iliad, Ulyfies w^s f^u 
tigued, and fweated with the labours of the night, and if) fuch 9 
cafe the iba w^^rs being morp rough are more purifying and cor^ 
rpboirating; but here Ulyfles comes fi'om the feas, and, as Plu- 
tarch in hi&Sympofiacks obferves upon this piailage, the more Tub- 
tic and light pardcles exhale <by the heat of the fu^, but the roqgh 
and the faline ftick to the body, dll waflied away by frefh waters. P» 
Ver. 27i» The ijoarrioffr Goddefs gi'ves his frame to fl?itteJ] Poetry 
deligt^ts in the marvellous, and ennobles the moft ordinary fub- 
}p€Ui )jy drefling them with poetical prnam^nts, and giving, them 
«n adventitious dignity. The foundatipn of this fidtion, of Ulyfl^ 
receiving beauty from Pallas, }& only this : (he ihipwreck and 
fuffeiings of \Jlyir^s had phanged his fe^e ^nd features, and his 
long Ikiling given him a pale and forrowful ^fpedl ; but being 
bathe4> perfumed, and drefled in robes, he appeal's another man, 
All of life and beauty. This fu4den <;hange gave Homer the hint 
to improve it into a miiaclcf ; and he afcribes it xm Minerva, to 

£*ve a. dignity to his poety. He &rther embellifhes the defcrin^ 
)l| by i^ very happy comparifon. Virgil has imiuted % 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls^ 
His hyacinthinc locks defcend in wavy curls. • 
As by fbme artift to whom Vulcan gives ^yf 
His ikill divine, a breathing ftatue lives ; 



'^ Os humerofque Deo (imilis ; namque ipfa decor&m 
*« Caerariem nato genetrix, lumcnquc jdventae 
*' Purpureum, & laetos ociilis affllrat honores. 
*' Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
*' Argentum Pariufve lapis circumdatur auro." 
Scaliger, in the fifth book of his Poeticks, prefen Virgil befora 
Homer; and perhaps his opinion is jull: Manus he iays is more 
elegant than *uir ; and addunt tbori decus^ than x"^^^* ^ '^ ra>[|if i« 
Os humerofque Deo Jlmilis, carries a nobler idea than Hemei^s 
f(ii{of« t^ votffffQita I and above all, 
*« — -*. — — Lumenque juvcntas 
' ,; «' Purpureum, & laetos oculis afHarat honorcs/' 

' ' Is inexpreffibly beautiful. 

^ It is faid that this image is made by the afiiftance of Vnkail 

I and Minerva : why by two Deities ? Euftathius anfwert, the fiiit 

rudiments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulctn, end 
Minerva is the preiident of arts ; Minerva gives the artificer wiAi 
dom in defignihg, and Vulcan ikill in labouring and fimihing thp 
work. ?. 

Thus Dryden in the parallel pailage of Virgil, iEn. i. 8l6w 
His mother Goddefs^ with her hands diwne, 
Ha4 form'd his curling locks, and made his iemple$ Jhsai* 

Ver: 11(74.] Thus Milton, who had this pafTage of Homer H 
his eye : Par. Lofl. iv. 301. 

'B'^-i' ^ ~ and kyacinthin locks , 

l^ound from his parted fprejock manly hung 
Cluftring. 
Ogilby is not much amifs : 

Minerva renders him more tall atjtd fair. 
Curling in rings like dafFadills his hair. 
' Ver. 17 6.] There is nothing about/^«r/ in Homer; the Ui^ 
it much better exhibited hy Ogilby ; 
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By l?allas taught, he frames the wbud'rauS txiould. 
And o'er the filver pours the fufil gold. 
So Pallas his heroick frame improves ' 279 

With heav'nly bloom, and like a God he moves. 
A fragrance breathes around : majeftick grace -• 
Attends his fteps : th* aftouifh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring feas. 
Inhaling frefhnefs from the fanning breezes 

The wond'ring. nymph his glorious port fiir^ 
vey'd, 48s 

And to her damfels, with amazement, faxd. 

Not without care divine the ftranger treads 
This land of joy : his fteps fome Godhead leads : 



$6 (hews 'bout filver a gilt border, wronght 
By one whom Vulcatt and Minerva taught. 
hfimiUi not unlike this in purport occurs in Proverbs, xxv. 1 1 . '' A 
<< word fitly fpoken, is like apples of gold in piftures of filver.'' 

Ver. 281.] TYoB fragranct is from the tranflator; and tht 
irhymes are truly wretched. Thus ? more faithfully : 
A rofeate beautie and majeftic grace 
His limbs inipuit and illume his face : 
«(phich« I fee, are the rhymes of Ogilby in no deipicable couplet ; 
With fo much beauty did the Qoddefi grace 
His fpreading ihoulders and majeftick face; 
VW. 2S5. Hi ncHnis along the murmuring feasJ\ This little 
circumftance, Euftathiiu obfetVes, is not; without iu effed; the 
Poet withdraws Uly&^, tx^ give Nauficaa an opportunity to (peak 
freely in his |yrai& without a breach of xao^eSiy : fhe ipeaks apart 
to her damlels, and by this condud, UlyfTes neither hears his own 
cdJnmendation, which is a pain to all worthy fpirits, nor does 
Ndiffiiaa beMf an indecent ienfiHHtyi becaufe ftp f^aks only to 
Jie) own fex.a&d attendants. > f^v 

■ ■ H4 ' ■ ' •' ■•*■■. 
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Would Jove dcftroy him, fure he had been driv'n. 
Far from this realm, the fev'rite iflc of heav.'a.^ aga 
Late a fad fpc<ftacle of woe, he trod 
The defert fands, and now he looks a God» 
Oh heav'n ! in my connubial hour decree ' 
This man my ipouie, or fuch a fpoufe as he ! 
3ut hafte, the viands and the bowl provide -« apj 
The maids the viands, and the bowl fiipply'd x' 
Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag'd, 
And with the geo'rous vintage thirft affwag'dt 



Ver. 289.] A (bperflaoiu diftich from the traii(Uteilr<, - 
Vcr, 293.] Ob btitv'n I in my emtn^hial hoi$r decr^ 

This man n^fpoufi^ or fucb ajpcujk as bt!'\ 

k This pai&ge ^s been cenfured ts an outrage againft nodefty and 

credibility ; is it probable that a young princeis (hould ftii in lovq. 

^ with a ftranger at firft fight? and if fhe really falls in love^ is jt 

not.an indecent paffion ? I will lay before t\it reader the obfi^h^ ' 
tlons of Plutarch 9pon it. " If Naaficaa, upon calling hfij eyes 
^* upon this ftranger, and feeling fuch a pafiion for him as Calyplb 
*^ felt, talks thus out of wantonnefs, her condudt is blameaUc : 
^' but if perceiving his wifdom by his prudent addrefs, fhe wJBhes.^ 
" for fuch an hufband, rather than a perfon of her own cCMintry. i. 
*' who had no better qualifications than iinging, dancirqg ad 
<' dreeing, (he is to be commended." This difcQvers no we^fc- 

^^ ntk, but prudence and a true judgment. She deferves to be imi. 

; tated by the fair fex, who ought to prefer a good underftuidiiig 

)>efore a fine cqatj and a inau of wQrth before a gpod dancer. 
' Befidi^s, it m^y be offered in vindication of Nauficaa, that fbtT 
bad in the morning been aflUred by a v^fion ^pm heavenr that \fit 7. 
nuptials were at handi this miglit induce her to believe tbat x 

ly Ulyfles was the perfon intended by the vifion for her hoiband^ . 

^nd his good fenfe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier oUenres^ 
inight fnal^e ^qr ^i&\ \t^ ^thout any imputation of immoir 
Wiy- .?• 

fl^e Poet underftood nature better than his critics. . 
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Now on return her care Nauficaa bends, 
The robes refiimes, the glittering car hlcends, 30a 
Far blooming o'er the field : and as flie prefs'd 
The fplendid feat, the lift'iiing chief addrefs'd, . 

Stranger zrifci the iun rolls down the day, . 
Lo, to the palace I diredt. thy way : — f 

Where-in hi^ ftate the nobles of the lai^d 30 jl 
Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. .r 

But hear, tho' wifdom in thy foul prefideS, 7 
Spe&ksfrom thy tongue, and ev'ry.aftion guides?. 
Advance at diftancQ, while I pafs the plain 309 
Where o^ex the furrows waves the ^Iden grairv : 
Alone I re-^fcend — ^With airy mounds ^^ ' 
A ftreogt^ of wall the guarded city boumd?;. 
The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
FvU thro* the jiarrpw mouths defcend the tides ; 



Ver, 300.] TliU.tn^nflation might lead the reader to conclude, 
that fond Nauficaa had reftored UlyfTes to his former nakedneis. 
We may fubltitute more corredUy and perfpicuoufly, as follows : 

Her cUaths Jht folds ^ the glittering car afcends, 

V^« J 1 3 . ] Tht jutting land two ample bays divides ; *i. 
Fulltbro^ the narrotu mouths defcend the tides.} 
TUs p^ge is not without its difficulty : but the fcholiaft uptn 
Dionyfitts Periegetes gives us a full explication of it. Avh TafAitrnt 

^^fnpihfi^oq ^ai$4. TJi^i iflgnd of Phseacia has two ports, the one 
called the pojt of AlcioEnw, the other of Hyllus ; thus Callimachot 
tails it the place of two ports* -And ApoHonius for the fame 
reafon calls it a(ifihtfni» f» |he plac^ wU^h is entered by two 
pgrti, . fiacffTf - > P. 



1 
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The {pacious bafons arching rocks enclofe, 315 
A furc defence from cv'ry florm that blows* 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins ; 
And near^ a forum flank'd with marble ihines,- 
Where the bold youth, the num'rousflects toftore. 
Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar : 326 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaft the ikill * 
To give the feather 'd arrow wings to kill ; 
But the tall raaft above the veffel rear, 
Or teach the flutfring fail to float in air. 
They rufh into the deep with eager joy, 315 

Climb the fleep furge, and thro' the tempeft fly ; 



Ver. 515.] To avoid a very common ambiguit/> we mighft 
correA, 

- '■ Each fpacioos ha/on arching rocks enclofe : 

1)at oar tranflator is by no means accurate in his execution of lU 
pafTage before us : a pailage, of that untradlable nature, as to 
occafton great difficulty but to an accomplifhed artill, with every 
form of expreffion at his will, and lefs folicitous about the difco- 
very of rhyme, than an infight into the genuine intention of Jot 
original. . . .*. 

Ver. 325. They rujh into tht deep woith eager j^.} It M very 
judicious in the Poet to let us thu> fully into the charaAer of die 
Phaeacians, before he comes to fhew what relation they havo. to 
the flory of the Odyfley : he defcribes Alcinous and the peo^ of 
better rank, as perfons of great hofpitality and humanity ; thii 
gives an air of probability to the free and benevolent recl;piioii 
which tJlyfTes foimd : he deferibes the vulgar as excelltiKit Mv i* 
gatXNTt ; and he does this not only becanfe they are iflandeh, bof* 
it EvA^thiQS obfertes, to prepare the way for the return «f 
Ulyf^ who was to be reHored by their condud to his c6uay| 
tmi agadnft the inclkatim of Neptune, the God of the oe«Bft 
B«ftf i^ may be afked, is not Homer inconfiftent with himfetf^ wkM 
'b' paints the PhsBacians as men of xhe ntmoft humanity, aniiUfr 
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A proud, unpolifh'd race — ^To mc belongs 

The care to ihun the blaft of fland'rous tongues ; 

Left malice, prone the virtuous to defemc, 

Thus with vile ceniure taint my fpotlefe name. 336 

^^ What ftranger this, whom thus Naufical 

*^ leads? 

•* Heav'ns I with what graceful majefly he treids? 

mmadtsaEgmmm 
mediately after calls them a proad anpolifhed race^ and gi vea ftp to 
ceidorioufnefs ? It is eafy to reconcile the feeming contradidliox^ 
b/s^plykig th^ chai^der of hytnamty to the Ugker r^sfe of t!i* 
nation, and the otherNto the vulgar and the mariners. I believe 
the fame character holds good to this day amongft any people who 
are much addided to fea-aifairs ; they contract a roughnefs, by 
being fechided from the more general converfe of mankind, and 
confequently are Grangers to that affability, which is the tfk€t of 
a more enlarged converfiition. But what is it that inclines the 
Phasacians ta be cenfortous ? It is to be remembered^ that they are 
evtry where defcribed as a people abandoned to idlenefs ; to idle* 
Mff^ therefore that part bf theif charadier is t<y be mipnted. When 
the thottght^ are not employed upon things ^ it is iHiial to torh 
Ihem wpdfit ptrfau : ft good man YaA not the inclination, an indn- 
flH<)U9 mah not the le^re, to be cenforious ; fo that cenfure i^ the 
ffoftftj of idlenefs. This I take to be the moral, intended to be 
teiwn ^m the chaniAcif of the Phaeacians. P» 

A profadc line, with a rhyme not to be efl44red. f htt^ i 
In the ho»r deep their betiding tfatrs they ply. 

Vcr. 331. What ftranger this, nuhom thus Nati/icaa leads /*] This 
h an inJbtnce of the great art of Homer, in faying every thing 
properly. Nauficaa had conceived a great eileem for Ulyfles, 
and fhe had an inclination to let him know it ; but modefty forbid 
her to reveal it openly : how then ihall Ulyflies know the value fhe 
has for his perfon, confidently with the modefly of Nauficaa? 
Iftaief with gpm addreft ptitr her compliments into the mooth of 
the Phaeacians, and by this method fhe fpeaks her own fentimettts 
as the fentiments of tlM PlufeaciMis; Nauficaa, as it were, is with* 
drawn, and a whoh natfeo inti9diiced for « moH general praife 
ofUlyiTes. P. 
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^* Perhaps a native of Ibmc diftant fliorc, 

" The future confort of her bridal hour ; 

f^ Or rather fome delcendant of the ikies ; 335 

<' Won by her prayV, th* aerial bridegroom flics. 

♦* Heav n on that hour its choiceft influence fhed, 

** That gave a foreign fpoufe to crown her bed ! 

" All, all the God-Uke worthies that adorn 

^* This realm, (he flies: Phaeaciais herfcorn." 340 

And juft the blame : for female innocence 
Not only flies the guilt, but (huns th* oiFencc.: 



Vcr. 333.] The rhymes arc faulty. More cxadlly to the ori- 
ginal, thus: 

The diftant wanderer, chance, fome (hip convey'd, 
A future confort for the royal maid. 



Ver. 335. Or rather, fome dtfcendant of the Jties.] 
remarks, that the compliments of Nauftcaa anfwer the compliments 
made to her by UlyiTes : he refembled her to Diana, flie him to 
the Gods. But it may be afked, are not both thefe extravagan- 
cies ? and is it not beyond all credibility that Nauficaa fliould bs 
thought a Goddefs, or UlyfTes a God ? In thefe ages it would bt 
judged extravagant, but it is to be remen^bered that in the days ^ 
of Homer every grove, river* fountaifi* and oak-tree, were 
thought to have their peculiar Deities ; this makes fnch reladont 
as thefe more reconcileable, if not to truth, at leaft to the opinions 
ef antiquity, which is fufficient for pQCtry. ?• ' 

ThusOgilby: 

Or elfe fome God defcended from the (ky. 

Ver. 337.] Our tranflator had Milton in view« Part Loft, n& 
511. 

— — — all heaven. 
And l^ppy conftellations, §n that bwr 
Sbed their Jeh&eft influence 
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Th' unguarded virgin, as unchafte, I blame; 
And the leaft freedom with the fex is fhame, 
•Till our confenting fires a ^oufe provide, 345 
And publick nuptials juftify the bride. 



Vcr. 344, ■ ■ tijg haft freedom tuith the fix tsjhami% 
*Till our confiniing fires a fioufe frwide, ] 

This is an admirable pidure of ancient female life amotig ^tlie 
orientals; the virgins wereWery retired^ and never appeared 
aMongft men but updn extraordinary occaiions, and then alwayt 
in the prelence of the father or mother: bat when they were 
married, fays Eultathius, xhey had more liberty. Thus Helen 
converfes freely with Telemachus and Pififtratus, and Penelope 
fometimes with tjie fuitors. Nauiicaa delivers her judgment ien- 
tentioufly, to give it more weight ; what can be more modeft than 
thefe expfeffions ? And yet they Have been greatly traduced by 
Monfieur Pertaalt a French cHtick; he tranflates the paflage (b 
as t6 imply that " Natificaa dlfapprOves of a virgin's lying with a 
** man, without the permiffion of her father, before marriage;'* 
M^\ fiicMai led him .in(o this miftake, which is fometimes ufed 
in fuch a fignification, but here it only means eomferfation : if the 
word fAUrMat iignified more than keeping company, it would b« 
more lidiculous, as Bqileau obferves upon Longinus, than Per- 
rault makes it : for it is joined to iv^^t, and then it would infer 
ihat Nauiicaa difapproves of a young woman's lying wixh/everal 
men before (he was married, without the licenfe of her father* 
The paflage, continues Boileau^ is full of honour and decency : 
Nauficaa has a defign to introduce Ulyfles to her father, ihe tells 
.him (he goes before to prepare the way for his reception, but that 
ihe muft not be feen to enter the city in his company, for fear of 
giving offence, which a modeft woman ought not to give : a vir- 
tuous woman is obliged not only to avoid imfflodefly, but the ap* 
pearance of it; and for her part fhe could not approve of a young 
woman keeping company with men without the permifion of her 
fether or mother, before fhe was married. Thus the indecency- 
is not in Homer, but in the critick : it is indeed, in Homer, an 
fxccUent le£tare pf modefty and morality t P* 
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But would*il thou foon review tby native plain I 
Attend^ and fpeedy thou (halt pais the main : 
Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars crown'd^ 
To PaUas facred, (hades the holy ground, ifa 
We bend our way : a bubbling fount diftills 
A lucid lake, and thence defcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous icene s 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; 35J 
And there the garden yields a wafte of flow'rs. 



Vcr. 347.] But nuouWjt thou fion re*view thy natitie flmim^J 
Euftathius and Dacier are both of opinion, that Nauficaa had-coq* 
ceiycd a paflion for Uly^es : I think this pailage is an evidtaas 
that (he rather admired and eilcemed, than loved him ; for it it 
contrary to the nature of the paflion to give diredtions for the de- 
parture of the perfon beloved, but rather to invent excuies |p 
prolong his ftay. It is true Nauficaa had wifhed in the foregoing 
parts of this book, that fhe might have UlyiTes for her huihaiu)* 
or fuch an hufband as UlyiTes : but this only (hews that ihe admired 
his accompliihments, nor could fhe have aidded/uch iij^uji as h^, 
at all> if her afFedlions had been epgaged and fixed upon Ulyflbs 
only. This likewife takes off the objedion of a too great fbnd- 
nefs in Nauficaa ; for it might have appeared too great a fandaefi 
to have fallen in love at the firfl with an abfolute flraugcr. P. 

Vcr. 350.] There is a redundancy of epithet in this verflw 
Thfis? 

To Pallas facred> JpreaJs it^s foliage round. 

Yen 55 1 .] I would propofe a contradion of timtkfour veriei iolo 
}ialf the compafs, without any infidelity to the origtnid^ which 
,fyfff\vu lefs th^ a line for this length of verfion : 

We bend our way : a bubling/tfMr/aiii Uads 
Jlf*s lucid current el*ir the liirdfoit mtads. 
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Hence lies Ae -townt 4s fer w to iji? ear 
Floats a ftrang ihp^ lalor^ the wave? ef »r. 
There wait f«nbiowyd, whilie I afcen^'aigioe 
To great AlcinQus on his rpyal thrane, .. g|6 
ArrivM, advaace impatieaat of dday^ 
An4 to the Itifty palace bead thy way ; 
The lofty ffflfaoe ovcrlookis the town, 
From ev'ry dcHtoe^ by pomp fyiperiour kjiow^ 5 
A child may point the way^ With eanieft gait 3 J5 
Seek thou the '^tteen along the fooms of ftate ; 
Her royal ImA a wond'roua wc^ de{i.gns. 
Around a cirole of bright damiels fhineq. 
Part twift the threjj^, and part the wool difpo^ 
While withliiepwrjple orb the fpindle glows, 375 
High on a tlbaDe^ amid the Scherian pqW'fS^ 
j\Iy royal firtJib: lliorcs the genial hours; 
But to the queen thy mournful tale difclofe ; 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes : 



Ver. 371.] The following iubftitution is a. much njcarer refem- 
blance to the fenfe of Homer : 

'There> like a God in bliis^ "Cvith her alone. 
My fire quaffs nedar on his gorgeous throne. 

Ver. 373. But to the queen thy mournful tale dtfclofe^'\ This little 
circumilance, feemingly of fn^all impor^nctt, is not without it's 
beauty. It iS; natural for a daughter to apply to tlie xnothex, 
rather than th^ jfather: women are Ukewife of a cotspaffionate 
nature, and therefore the Poettfirft intexelis the queen in the caufe 
of ^yiyfies. At the fame time he gives a pattern of coojugal 
aiFedion, in the union between Arete and Alqinoas. P. 

Withmonvi^ur/.ifloDiftakeiipti «»iM}«$^8: 
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So flialt thou view with joy thy natal fliore^ 371 
Tho' mountains rife between, and oceans roar. 

She added not, but Waving as (he wheel'd 
'The filver fcourge, it glitter'd o'er the field : 
With fkill the virgin guides th' embroider *d rein. 
Slow rollfe the car before th* attending tratin, 38« 
Now whirling down the heav'ns, the gcMen day 
Shot thro'' the weflem clouds a dewy ray ; 
The grove they reach, where from the facred (hade 
To Pallas thus the penfive hero pray'd. 384 

Daughter of Jove ! whofe arms in thunder widd 
Th' avenging bolt, and (hake the dreadful ihield i 
Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'cl above my head r 
I Attend, unconquer'd maid ! accord my tows, 

r Bid the great hear, and pitying heal my woes. 399 

TioM to the queen thy Rkoornful tale diiclofe> 

With all th* imfajjim^d eloquence of woei. 
Vcn 375.] With more fidelity, as follows: 
^ So may'it thou hope thy friends to view, and eoflMf 

0*er the wide Teas to thy dear native home. 
Ven 379.] His original didates, 

Thejhiom tbeyUfii Jbi guides th* embroidered retn«— . 
Ver. 387.] The proper partkiph is forfaktn. We may fsbflS- 
tutc, 

HegkBii erftt in vain — : 

but the rhyme is faulty, and another couplet might be preferable : 
• Neglcdted erft, I fought thine aid in vain, 

y When Neptune dafht me in the whelming main. 

^'" Ver. 389.] Thefe rhymes alfo are truly villainous. Thai I 

Hear from Phseacian land this prayer addrefs*d : 
Let foft compaffion move each yielding breaft. 
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This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the Iky : 
Stern God! who ragd with vengeance unrc- 

ftrain'd, 
'Till great Ulyffes. hail'd his native land. 



Vcr. 391. — — — — hut forbore tojfy 

(By Neptune atxl^d ) • apparent from thefiy. ] 
We fee the ancients held a fubordination among the Deities, ^nd 
though difFcrent in inclinations, yet they ad in harmony : one 
God refifb not another Deity. This is more fully explained, as 
Euilathius obferves, by Euripides, in his Hippolytus ; where Diana 
{ays, it is not the ciiftom of the Gods to refifl one the other, when 
they, take vengeance even upon the favourites of other Deities. 
The latejtcmpeft that Neptune had raifed for the deflru«5lion of 
Ulyffes, ^<Hb in inftance of Neptune's implacable anger : this 
makes Minerva take fuch meafures as to avoid an open oppoli- 
tion, an4 yet confult the fafety of Ulyfles : ihe defcends^ but It is 
feeretiy.^ r • ^ ^ . ^ p^ 

-v.Ver. 3^4.]..Aii*aii^tion, with the fubftitution of a Angle 
word, will produce a verfe of unexceptionable rhyme at leaft: 

His natiyc land 'till great Ulyffes gain' J. ^ Editor, 

This book tak^ up part of the night, and the whole thirty- 
fecond day ; the vifion of Nauilcaa is related in the preceding 
night, and Ulyffes enters the city a little after the fun fets in the 
following evehihe.' So that thixty-two days are completed fincc 
the opemng of thS poemi ' 

This book in general is full of life and variety : it is true, the 
fabjed of it is fimple and unadorned, but improved by the Poet, 
andL rendered entertaining and noble. The mufe of Homer is 
like his Minerva, with refpedt to Ulyffes, who from an objcft of 
commiferation improves his majefty, and gives a grace to ever)' 
feature, P. 
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THE ARGUMENT- 

The Court of Alcihous^; 

^^HE princeji Naujicaa returns to the clty^ dndUfyJfes 
-* Joon after follows tbitber. He is met by Fdllas in 
tbeform of a young virgin^ wbo guides bim to tbe palace, 
and dire^s him in what manner to addrefs the queen 
Arete, She then involves bim in a mifty whicb caufes 
bim to pafs invijible. The palace and gardes of JUci^ 
nous defer ibed. Ulyjfes falling at the feet of ibe queen ^ 
the mift dtfperfes, the Phaacians admire j and receive 
him with refpeSti The queen enquiring by what fneans 
he had the garments be then worcy be relates to her and 
AlcinoUs bis departure from Calypfo, and his arrival on 
their dofhinionsi 

"The fame dsy continues, md the look ends ii>ith the 
niibt. P, 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

THIS book opens with the introdu£lion of Uly/Ies to Atci- 
nous ; every ftep the Poet takes carries on the nuun defign 
of the poem, with a progrefs fo natural, that each incident feems 
really to have happened, and not to be invention. Thus Nauficaa 
accidentally meets UlyfTes, and introduces him to Aldnous her 
£ither, who lands him in Ithaca : it is poflible this might be true 
hiftory ; the Poet might ^Id upon a real foundation, and only 
adorn the truth with the ornaments of poetry. It is to be wHhed» 
that a faithful hiftory of the Trojan war, and the voyages of 
UlyiTes had been tranfmitted to pofterity ; it would have been the 
beft conunent upon the Iliad and Odyfley. We are not to look 
upon the poems of Homer as mere romances, but as tme ftories^ 
heightened and beautified by poetry : thus the Iliad is built upon 
a real diflention, that happened in a real war between Greece and 
Troy ; and the Odyfley upon the real voyages of Ulyfles, and the 
diforders that happened through his abfence in his own country* 
Nay, k is not impoflible but that many of thofe incidents that 
feem moft extravagant in Homer, might have an appearing truths 
and be juftified by the opinions, and miftaken credulity of thofe 
lages. What is there in all Homer more feemingly extravagant* 
than the ftory of the race of the Cyclops, with one broad eye in 
their foreheads ? and yet, as Sir Walter Raleigh very judjctoofly 
.conjedturea, this may be built upon a feeming truth : they were a 
people of Sicily remarkable for favagene(s and cruelty, and per- 
haps might in their wars make ufe of a head-piece or vizor, which 
had bat one fight in it, and this might give occaiion to failors 
who coafted thofe ihores to miftake the fingle fight of the vizor, 
for a broad eye in the forehead, efpecially when they before 
looked upon them as monflers for their barbarity. I doubt not 
but we lofe many beauties in Homer for want of a real Mftory, 
and think him extravagant, when he only complies with the opi- 
nions of former ages. I thought it necefTary to make this ob- 
iervation, as a general vindication of Homer ; efpecially in this 
place, inmiediately before he enters upon the relation of thofe 
ftories which have been thought moft to outrage credibility : if 
then we look npon the Odyfley as all fidtion, we confider it un- 
worthily ; it ought to be read as a (lory founded upon truth, but 
adorned with the embelliihments of poetry, to convey inftrudion 
with pleafure the more effedlually. P. 
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THE patient^ heav'nly man thus fuppliant 
pray'd ; 
While the flow mules draw on th' imperial maid ; 
Thro' the proud ftreet fhe moves^ the publick 

gaze: 
The turning wheel before the palace ftays. 
With ready love her brothers gathering round, f 
Received the veftures, and the mules unbound* 

NOTES. 

Vcr. 1.] OgUby employs the feme rhymes : 
Thus to his patronefs Vlyttes frq^^J, 
Whilft to ^te patece camd the royal maht. 
I* 
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She feeks the bridal bow'r : a matron there 

The rifing fire fupplies with bufy care, 

Whofe charms iu youth her father's heart in* 

flam'd, 
Now worn with age, Eurymedufa nam*d : la 
The captive dame Phasacian rovers bore, 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her fweet native fhore^ 
(A grateful prize) and in her bloom beftow*d 
On good. Alcinous, honoured as a God : 
Nurfe of Nauficaa from her infant years, 15 

And tender fccond to a mother's cares. 



Ver. 9.] Circnmftancci of tliis kind occur in other parts of this 
poem, but 1 find nothing here to countenance the notion of our 
lickeriih tranflator. His original (lands thus : 

Her for Alcinous they fcledled once 

As a ehoict gift, becaufe Phxacia's realm 

He fway'dy and homage as a God received. 
•Ver. lo. Eurytiudufr nam* J.] Euftathius remarks, that tho 
?haeacian^ were people of great commerce, and .that it was cnf^ 
tomary in thofe ages to exchange flaves in traifick; or perhapp 
Eurymedufa might be a captive, piracy then being honourable^ 
and fuch feizures of cattle or flaves frequent. The pailage con- 
cerning the brothers of Nauficaa has not efcaped the ccnfure of 
the criticks : Homer in the original calls them lih Gods, and jret 
in the fame breath gives them the employment of flaves, they 
imyoke the mules, and carry into the palace the burdens thejr 
brought. A two-fold anfwer may be given to this objection, and 
this condufl might proceed from the general cuftom of the age, 
vhich made fuch anions reputable ; or from the particular love 
the brothers bore their fifler, which might induce them to aft thus, 
as an inftance of it. P. 

Ver. II.] ThusHobbes: 

Who uk'ne by rovers on the continent 

Was given to the king Alcinous. 
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Now from the facred thicket where he lay. 
To town Ulyfles took the winding way* 
Propitious Pallas, to iecure her care^ lo 

Around him Ipread a veil of thicken'd air ; 



Ver. 20. Around hit^firead a 'veil of thickened air J] It may be 
aiked what occafion there h to make Ulyfles invifible ? Eafbdiias 
anfwers* not only to prefenre him from isiiilts as he was a ilfangerft 
but that he might raife a greater furprife in Alcinous by his fudden 
appearance. Bnt« adds he> the whole is an allegory ; and Ulyfles 
wifely chufing the evemng to enter unobferved, gave occaflon to 
the Poet to bring in the Goddefs of wifdom to make him 
inivifibie. 

Virgil has borrowed thb paflage from Homer, and Venus. reiW 
ders i£neas inviiible in the fame manner as Minerva Ulyfles. 
Scaliger compares the two authors, and prefers Virgil infinitely 
before Hoi^er, in the fifth book of his Poeticks. 
' ^' At Venus obfcuro gradientes acre fepfit, 

** £t mnlto nebuls circum Dea fudit ami£bi; 

*' Cemere ne qois eos, neu quis contingere poflet, 

'' Molirive moram, aut veniendi pofcere caufas." 
Scaliger fays the verfes are more fonorous than Homer's, and that 
it was more neceflary to make ^neas invifible than Ulyfles, he 
being amongfl a perfidipus nation. But was not the danger as 
great from the rudenefi of the Phaeacians, as from the perfidioufl 
nefs of the Carthaginians ? Befides, Virgil does not mention the 
perfidioufhefs of the Carthaginians ; fo that it is the reafon of 
Scaliger, not Virgil : and, whether the verfes be more fonorous^ 
is fttbmitted to the ear of th& reader. He is chiefly delighted 
with 

" Et multo nebulas circum Dea fudit amidlu." 

^i filus ^oir/us, (ays he, ditirrtat Gracot ai ea fenttntia, fui 
fuum contendunt fraferenduM* He allows KiprofiUs^ r Mtcra-i, lie. 
to be a tolerable fmooth verfe, Commodus li rafilis, but yet fiu: 
inferior to this of Virgil ; 

" Molirive moram, Zc veniendi pofcere caulks.** 
I^ is but jttfiice to lay the vcrfea of Homn before the reader* 



t 
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To fhun th' encounter of the vulgar crood^ 
Iniulting itill, inquifitive and loud. 
When near the famM Phseacian walls he drewr. 
The beauteous city opening to his view. 
His ftep a virgin met, and flood before ; »$ 

A polifli'd urn the feeming virgin bore. 
And youthful frnilM ; but in the low difguife 
Lay hid the Goddefs with the azure eyes. 
Shew me, fair daughter, (thus the chief de- 
mands) 
Thehoufe of him who rules thefe happy lands. 30 
Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo ! I come 
To good Alcinous* hofpitable dome. 
Far from my native coaft, I rove alone, 
A wretched flranger, and of all unknown ! 



Kml tot' ohffatvf Jpro v6Xkf ¥ Iijw, »^\ Y aMw 

KiproffttoK t' iviiara^, nJ i^i^oiO* mtk •?«• 

I determine not which author has the greater beauty, but mi- 
doubtedly Homer is more happy in the occafion of the fiction thaa 
Virgil : Homer drew his defcription from the wifdom of Uljflet 
in entering the town in the evening, he was really invifible to thtf 
Phxacians, and Homer only heightened the truth by poetry ;' bat 
Virgil is more bold, and has no fuch circumfbnce to joftify hia 
relation ; for iSneas went into Cartlu^ in the open day* P. 

Vcr. 26. — — The feeming ^virgin, i^c] It may be' tfked wli|r* 
Minerva does not appear as a Goddefs, bat in a borrowed foxm I 
The Poet has already told us, that ihe dreaded the wrath ot 
Neptune; one Deity could not openly oppofe another Deity, and 
thercftaefhlsaAs'thusirivifibly. ■ P# 
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The Goddefs anfwer'd. Father, I obey, 3 j 
And point the wand'ring traveller his way : 
Well known to me the palace you inquire. 
For faft befide it dwells my honoured fire ; 
But filent march, nor greet the common train 
With queftion needlefe, or enquiry vain. 40 
A race of rugged ihariners are thefe ; 
UnpolifhM men, and boiftrous as their feas : 
The native iflanders aldne their care. 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Thefe did the ruler of the deep ordain 4$ 

To build proud navies, and command the 

main; 
On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way ; 
No bird fo light, no thought fo fwift as they. 

Thus having Ipoke, th* unknown celeftial 
leads : 
The footfteps of the Deity he treads, jjo 

And fecret moves along the crowded Ipacc, 
Unlcen of all the rude Phaeacian race. 



Vcn 47. On canvas <wings to cut the 'wat'^ry (ft^«] This cir- 
cumftance is not inferted without a good effe^ : it could not but 
greatly encourage Ulyfles to underftand that he was arrived 
amongfl a pec^le that excelled in navigation ; this gave him % 
profpedl of being fpeedily conveyed to his own country, by the 
affiftance of agnation (b expert in maritime affairs. Euftatbhu. P» 

-A good couple arifes Tiere from a correftion of Ogilby : 

G*er Ocean^s ample Jeep, as birds the ikies. 
Our natyjkhni^ or niinbler Fancy flies. 
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(So Pallas orderM, Pallas to their eyes 
The mift objected, and condens'd the Ikies.]) 
The chief with wonder fees th* extended ftreets^ gf 
The ipreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 
He next their princes lofty domes admires. 
In fepVate iflands crown'd with rifing Ipires i 



Vcr. S3. — — Pa^as to their ^is the mift cendenfii.'^ Scaliger 
XD his Poeticks calls this an impertinent repetition^ and com- 
snends Virgil fbr not imitating it, for Homer dwells apon it ttH 
lefs than three times ; and indeed one would almoft imagine that 
Virgil was of the fame opinion, for he has followed the tarn of 
this whole parage, and omitted this repetition: yet h« treads 
almoft flep by ftep in the path of Homer, and .£neas and Ulyflcs 
are drawn in the fame colours ; 

Miratur molem ^neas, magalia quondarii : 
Miratur portas, flrepitumqUe Zt ftrata viamm.*' 

AvTurr Hfut/f aycf»if le^ ri»;^f« fAaxfu, 

Homer poetically inferts the topography of this city of the Phaeg^ 
cians : though they were an unwarlike nation, yet they underftaod 
lie art of fortification ; their city is furrounded with a (hxmg waft, 
and that wall guarded with palifades. But whence this cantk)^ - 
fince Homer tells us in the preceding book, that they were in n» ' 
danger of an enemy ? It might afife from their very fextif, wUdi 
naturally fuggeft to cowards, that they cannot be too {sSe ; tlua 
would make them pra£life the art of fortification more affiduoafljT 
than a more brave people, who ufually put more confidence in 
valour than in walls^ as was the pradiice of the Spartans. P. 

Or thus, with more fidelity : 

So Pallas order'd : ihe, with friendly cape, 

Pour'd o'er the chief a veil of thicken'd air« 
Compare verfe zo above. Or otherwife^ as follows : 

So Pallas order'd : Pallas kindly ihrouds 

Her ^v'rite hero in a veil of clouds. 
Ver.57.] ThosOgilby; 
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And deep intrenchments, and high walls of fton^. 
That gird the city like a marble zone. 6q 

At length the kingly palace gates he viewM : 
There. ftopp'd the Godded, and her Ipcech re* 

new^d. 
My taflc is done ; the manficxi you inquire ' 
Appears before you : enter, and admire. 
High-thronM, and feiAiiig, there thou flialt 

behold 6$ 

The ^eptred rulers. Fear not, but be bold : 
A decent boldne& pver meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ftranger recommends* 



Where he ti^pjr ppjt ^n4 ft^tely (hips admires. 
Their forum, huU^war}^ cnnjun*d witJb lofyjpiref* 

Ver. 60.] A verfe ex^mfitdy beautiful, folely due to the inrtpm 
tion of our tranflatof • 

Ver, 63. My tafi is dam, fcTf.] As Deities ought not to be 
introduced widiottt a neceffity, fo, when, introduced, they ought 
to be employed in z€t$ of importance, and worthy of their divi- 
nity: it may be aiked if Homer obferved this rule in this epifode^ 
.where a Goddefs feems to appear only to direfl UlyfTes to the 
.palace of Alcinous, which, as h^ himfelf tells us, a child could 
liave done ? but the chief deiign of Minerva was to advife Ulyfles 
in his prefent exigencies : and (as Euilathius remarks) ftie opens 
her ^eech to him with great and noble fentiments. She informs 
him how to win the favour of Alcinous, upon which depends 
the whcde happinefs of her hero; and by which ihe brings 
about his re-rcftabiibment In his kingdom, the aim of the whole 
Odyfley. Virgil makes ufe of the fame method in his ^neui, 
and Venus there executes the fame office for her fon, as Minerva 
fer her favourite, in fbm^ degree as a gnidej but chiefly aa4i 
(ounfellofi Ft 
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Firft to the queen prefer a fuppliant*s claim, J 
Alcinous* queen, Arete is her namej 70 > 

The iame her parents, and her pow V the fame. \ 
For know, from Ocean's God Naufithous ipnip^ 
And Peribsea, beautiful and young : 
(Eurymedon's laft hope, who ruFd of old 
The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold ; 7$ 
Perifli'd the nation in unrighteous war, 
Perifli'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 
Who now by Neptune's aci'rous powV coropreft^' 
Produced a monarch that his people bleft. 
Father and prince of the Phaeacian name ; so 
From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 



Ver. 70.] So Chapman : 

You firft fliall find the queene in court, whofe 
Is Arete: of parents borne, xhe/ams 
That was the king her fpoofe. 

Ver. 74. EurymedoM, lic,^ This paifage is worthy obiervatio^ 
as it difcovers to us the time when die race of the ancient giaau 
perifhed; this Eurymedon was grandfather to Naufithous* the 
6cher of Alcinous ; fo that the giants were extirpated forty or 
fifty years before the war of Troy. This exadly agrees with 
ancient ftory, which informs us, that Hercules and Thefeus purged 
the earth from thofe mongers. Plutarch in hb life of Thcfeos 
tells us, that they were men of great flrength, and publick xobber^^ 
one of whom was called the Bender tf Pines, Now Thefeus ftole 
away Helen in her infancy, and confequently thefe giants were 
deilroyed fome years before the Trojan expedition. Deuier^ 
JPImiartb. P. 

.. Vex, 7$.] "Hiefe ihynies are inadmiffible : but an elegant fid|* 
Station does not readily occur. 
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The 'firft by Phoebus* burning arrows firM, 
New from his nuptials, ^plefs youth ! expired* 
No fon furviv'd : . Arete heir'd his ftate. 
And her, Akinouis choft his royal mate. «| 
With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
Tfads queen he graces, and divides the thnme : 
In equal tendernefe her fons conipire. 
And all the children emulate their fire. 
When thro' the ftreet fhe gracious deigns to 

move, 90 

(The publick wonder, and the publick love) 
The tongues of all with tranfport found her 

praife. 
The eyes pf all, as on a Godded, ^use. 



Ver. B/^, tic. Arett."] It is obfervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcinons, an inftance that the Grecians married 
with fuch near relations : the fame appears from Demoflhenes and 
other Greek orators. But what then b the notion of inceft amongft 
the ancients ? The collateral branch was not thought inceftuous, 
for Juno was the wife and filler of Jupiter. Brothers likewife 
married tbeir brothers wives^ as Deiphobus Helen> after the death 
of Paris: the (ame was praAifed amongft the Jews, and cohfe- 
quently being permitted by Mofes was not inceftuous. So that 
'the only inceft was in the afcending, not collateral or defcending 
branch ; as when parents and children married ; thus when Myrrha 
lay with her Either, and Lot with his daughters, this was ac- 
counted inceft. The reafbn is very evid^t, a child cannot pay 
the duty of a cl^ld to $ pal-entj and at the iamis time of a wife 
or hufljand; nor can a- fiither z£i with the authority q{ a father 
towg^di a perfon who is at once his wift and jdapghter. . Tlw re- 
lations interfere, and introduce confuiion^ where the law of nature 
and reafon requires «yttterilyr P* 
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She feels the triumph of a genVous breaft ; 
To heal divifions, to relieve th' oppreft ; 95 
In virtue rich ; in blefling others, blefL 
-Go then fecure, thy humble fuit prefer. 
And owe thy country and thy friends to hen 

With that the Goddefs deigned no longer flay. 
But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way : 100 
Forfaking Scheria's ever pleating fliore. 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore ; 



Ver. 94.] This tripUt is a loofe and luxuriant repreienttdoii 
of his author^ who may be literally given thus: 

Nor wants the queen benevolence of fou} ; 
Her kind interpoiition folves difputes. 

Ver. 95 # Talual^rvifioMSy EjTf.] This oflicc of Arete, has been 
looked upon as fomewhat extraordinary, that (he fhould decide the 
quarrels of the fubjefb, a province more proper for Alcinons ; 
and therefore the ancients endeavoured to foflen it by difierenc 
readings ; and inftead of ourir r iCf^onw, they infertrd i^U r 
Mvf^noiai, or Jbe decides anurngft 'w^men. Eudathius in the text 
reads it in a third way, $0^1 r %v^^im^%, or ty her wifilmn. Spoii- 
danus believes, that the Queen had a ihare in the government of 
the Phaeacians ; but Euflathius thinks the Poet intended to fet the 
.chara&er of Arete ip a hix point ^f light, ihe bearing the eUef 
part in this book, and a great fliare in the feqnel of the OAyfkfi 
by this method he introduces her to the beft advanuge, and makBi 
htt a perfon of importance, and worthy to have a place in heitiicle 
J^oetry : and indeed he has given her a very amiable cb^ 
wftcn ^ P. 

Ver. 97.] The reader may compare the turn given to the fiune 
verfes of the original by Brome, in book vi. verfe 375. 

Ver. 100.] More truly to his original, thus : 
But o*cr the 'waiety iefert wing'd her way. 

Ver. loa.] Rather* without nnneceilary variation firom Ui 
author: 

Ikr cmfi to Marathon ■■ ■ 1 % 
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Theacc, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry 

head^ . 

With (^emng ftreetsandfhmingftnifturesfpreadi 
She;paft, delighted with the well-known feats ; io$ 
And to ETe<9iieus' facred dome retreats. 

Meanwhile Ulyflcs at the palace waits. 
There ftops, and anxious with his foul debates, 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. 



^} 



Ver. 103.] Or thus: 

Thence to where Athens in majeftic frtde 
Spreads her broad ft reet a and ai^e ftrudlures wuiik, 
Ver. 105.] This verfe is interpolated by our Poet; and the next 
might be more properly written thus : 

And to Eredheus' 'well-wrought dome retreats. 
Ver. 109. Fix* din amaxe before the royal gates.]. The Poet hem 
opens a very agreeable fcene, and defcribes the beauty of the 
palace and gardens of Alcinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts this 
paflage to the ifland Taprobane^ Juflin Martyr to Paradife; 
Ttf TLetfo^tiffH it luova t^ 'Ahuvos x^oroy p'u^M mtwoUxt, He tran« 
fcribes this whole paflage into his apology, but with fome varia* 
tion from the common editions, for inflead of 

Mito ^m^ ••• m^ m^ a^» fMiX mU) 

ZtfvfUi mnkwm, — he reads, 

m>y flit avfn itfy^n, &c. perhaps more elegantly* 
Ettfiathuu obferves that Homer fuits his poetry to the things he 
lektes, for in the whole Iliad there is not a defcription of this na« 
tttfc, nor an opportunity to introduce it in a poem that reprefents 
■othing but objeAs of terrour and blood. The Poet himfelf feemi 
to go a little out of the way to bring it into the OdyfTey ; for it 
has no neceflkry connexion with the poem, nor would it be lefs 
perfed if it had been omitted ; but as Mercury, when he furveyed 
the bower of Calypfo, ravilhed with the beauty of it, ftood a 
while in a ftill admiration : fo Homer, delighted with the fcenes 
he draws, ftands ftill a few moments, and fufpends the ftory of 
4ie poem, to enjoy the beauties of thefe gardens of Alcinous, 
YJ11..IL K 
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The front, appeared with radiant iplendoun gajp^ 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. in 
The walls were mafly brafs : the cornice high 
Blue metals crown 'd, in colours of the Iky : \ 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaie ;. ^ 
The pillars filver, on a brazen bafe ; 115 

Silver the lintals deep-projefting o'er. 
And gold, the ringlets that command the door, . 
Two rows of ftately dogs, on either hand. 
In fculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ftand* 



But even liere he fliews his judgment* in not letting his fimcir'nu) 
out into a long defcription: he concludes the whole in the com- 
pafs of twenty verfes, and refumes the thread of his ilbiy. Raping 
I confefs, cenfures thi^ defcription of the gardens : he calls it 
j>ueriU aad too light for eloquence, that it is fpun out to too gmt 
a lengthy and is fomewhat afFeded, has no due coherence witli^ 
nor bears a juft proportion to, the whole, by reafon of iti bein^ 
too glittering. This is fpoken with too great feverity: it 5 
ftecefTary to relieve the mind of the reader fometimes with 'pytr 
ibenes, that it may proccjsd with a frefh appetite to the fdcccedinj^ 
entertainment. In fhort, if it be a fault, it is a beautifol finikl 
and Homer may be faid here, as he was upon another occafion by 
St. AuguAin, to be dulciffimi vanus. The admiration of the 'gold 
and £lver is no blemifh to Ulyflfes : for, as EuftathiusT^mtrks, k 
proceeds not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the wark« 
and ufefulnefs and magnificence of the buildings* T|ie whole 
defcription, continues he, fuits the chara^er of the Phaeaciiiufj a 
prowi^ luxurious people^ delighted with fhew and oftentatipn. ^.P^ 

'.. Ver. 112.] Thif anplea(ant concurrence of iimilar foand* 
ftEOuld Jnve been avoided. .• . \ 

- The walls were ^irfwr brafi : 

wHchMaffo corrcWy faithful. ■ - 

^n ../ ■...- :..\f. ...•..■•.•..'■• • '\ 

yer. 1 1 8. Two rows of ftately dogs^ lic,'\ We have alread]» 

feen that dogs were kept as 'a piccc of ftate, from the inftaace of 
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Thefe Vulcan formM with art divine^ to WMt ' lio 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous' gate ; 
Alive each animated frame appears, ^; 

And ftill to live beyond the pow'r of years. "^ 
Fair throned withinfirom fpace to Ipace were rais'd^ 
Where various carpets with embroidry blaz'd, 1 25 



thofe that attended Telemachus: . here Alcinons has imager of 
dogs in gold| for the ornament of his palace ; Homer anioiates 
them mias: poetty : bat to ibften the defcription, he intrddocei 
Vulcan, and afcribes the wonder to the power of a God. If we 
take the poetical drefs away, the truth is, that thefe dogs were 
forjmed with fuch excellent art, that they feemed to be alive,, and 
Homer, liy a liberty allowable to poetry, defcribes them as really 
ha^hg that life, which they only have in appearance. In th^ 
Ilmd Re fpeaks pf living tripods with greater boldnefs. £uiU^ 
thius recites another opinion of fome of the ancients, who thought 
tiiefeK&f( not to be animals, but a kind of large nails (^XvO or 
pins, made ufe of in buildings, and to this day the name is re- 
tained by buifders, as dogs q? iron, ^c. It is certsdn the words 
will bear this interpretation, but the foritier is.mp?:e.aft<?r the'(pirft 
9f Homer, lupid mpre . noble in poetry, ^Befi4es, if the latter 
Wf^fe intended* it would be. abfurd to afcii]^ a woi:k of ib. little 
i^nportance to a Deity. . , P^ , 

Ver. 121.} ThosOgilby: 

Immortai guardt, and novtt to ht cli* 

Ver. 1 22.] Better, perhaps, than this tantelogy, thvs : 
Alive each wdl-nfemHediricmt appears. 

Ver. 124. Fair thrones luithin, Effr.] The Poet does not fay of 
what materials thefe thrones were made, whether of gold or 
filver, to- aYoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in his 
defcription ; it being almoft incredible, jremarks Euftathius* that 
fuch quantities of gold and iilver could be in the poiTeilion of fuch 
a King as Alcinous ; though, if we con&der that his people wer0 
greatly given to navigation, the relation may come within the 
boun^ oir credibility. Pt 



f 
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,The work of matrons : thcfe the Princes preft;. 
Day following day, a long-continu'd feaft. 
Refulgent pedeftals the waHs furround, 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd ? 
The polifli'd ore, reflefting ev'ry ray, 130 

Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 
Full fifty handmaids form the houlhold train ; 
Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain ; 
Some ply the loom ; their bufy fingers move. 
Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove.. 

Vcr. iz8. Refulgent pedeftals the walls furrounJ, 

Which hoys of gold mjtth flaming torches mpvunV.] 
This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : lamps^ as appean fitmi- 
the eighteenth of the OdyfTey, were not at this time known to* 
the Grecians, but only torches : thefe were held by imsget in tfce 
fliape of beautiful youths, and thofe images were of gold. La- 
cretius has tranflated thefe verfcs. 

" — — Aurea funt juvenum fimulacra per aedeis, 
'* Lampades igniferas manihus retinentia dextris, 
•' Lamina nofturnis epulis ut fuppeditentur." 
' It is admirable to obferve with what propriety Homer adapts Us- 
poetry to the charadlers of his perfons ; NcJftor is a wife man ; wh«n- 
he is iirft feen in the OdyfTey, it is at focrifice, and there is not 
the leaft appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or entertain- 
ments* The Phaeacians are of an oppofite chara£ter« and the 
Poet defcribes them confidently with it; they are all along a. 
proud, idle, effeminate people ; though fuch a pompous defcrip- 
* tioh would have ill fuitcd the wife Neftor, it excellently agrees . 
with the vain Alcinous. iP. 

Ver. 130.] A beautiful couplet, but unauthorifcd by his ori- 
ginal, as a literal vcriion will difcover : 

There boys of gold on polifh'd bafes flood ; 
Thpir hands held blazing torches, to difpenfe 
Rays jfbr the banquet thro' the gloom of night. 
Vcr. 135. Like poplar^leasjek^Huhen Zephyr fans thi ^r»w.] 
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Not more renown'd the men of Schcria's ifle, 136 
For failing arts and ajl the naval toil, 

maBassgmtmm 
There is fome obfcurity in this fhoit allufioiiy and fomje refer it to 
the work, others to the damfels employed in work: Euftathius Is 
of the opinion that it alludes to the damfels^ and expreifes the 
quick and continued motion of their hands : I Jiave followed tht9 
interpretation, and thiiik that Homer intended to illuftrate that 
quick and intermingled motion, by compaiing them to the branches 
of a poplar agitated by winds, all>at once in motion, fome bend- 
ing this, fome that way. The other interpretations are more 
forced, and lefs intelligible. P. 

The verfe omitted after this by our Poet, I would thus 
tranflate: 

The new- wrought texture gleam'd an oily glofs. 
The ancients were accuftomed to perfume their garments with 
fragrant oils : let the reader compare Iliad xviii. verfe 686, of 
this tranil^tipn, and efpecially the original of that paflage. Chap- 
man's verfion h^re may ierve as a comment : 

That th' oile (of which the woolle had drunke his fill) 
Did with his mdiflure in light dewes diftill. 
Ver. I07, [Of the original.] 

Kfittffiff'unf ^' e6(uriAiy uvoTuiCiiai vyfo9 fXaiot. ] 
This paflage is not without difficulty ; fome of the ancients under- 
ilood it to iignify the thicknefs and clofenefs of the texture, 
which was fo compaftly wrought that oil could not penetrate it; 
others thpught it expreifed the fmoothnefs and foftnefs of it, as 
if oil feemed to flow from it ; or laftly, that it flione with fuch a 
glofly colour as looked like oil. Dacier renders the verfe accor- 
ding to the opinion firft rcscited. 

So clofe the work, that oU difBis'd in vain. 
Glides ofi^ innoxious and without a ftain. 
-Any of thefe interpretations make the paflage intelligible, (though 
I think the defcription does better without it.) It is left to the 
judgment of the reader which to prefer ; they are all to be found 
in Euftathius. P.. 

Ver. 136. The rhymes are vicious. Thus? 

Not more renown'd. their men with fpreading fail 

Ply the fwift fliip, 'and catch thp driving gale -^. 

- . ■ ^5 • . • - 
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Than works of female Ikill their women's pridcy 
The flying -fliuttle thro' the threads to guide : 
Pallas to thefe her double gifts imparts, - 140 
Inventive genius, and induftrious arts. 

Clofe to the gates a ipacious garden lies. 
From ftorms defended and inclement Ikies. 

Vcr. 138. ivoris of female Jkill their ivmim^s fridt.^ , We 

may gather from what Homer here relates concerning the fldUl of 
thefe Phacacian damfels, that they were famed for thefe works of 
curiofity : the Corcyrians were much given to traffick, and per- 
haps they might bring flaves from the Sidonians, who inftnified 
them iM thefe manufadhires. Dacier. . P.. 

The conftruftion of the verfion here is very obfcure. 

Ver. 14,1-] Better, perhaps. 

Inventive wit, and all-ingenicus arts. ^ 

Ver. 142. Clofe to the gates a Jpacious garden lies, 1 Thia.fiunOQft 
garden of Alcinons contains no more than four acres of ground. 
which in thofe times of iimplicity was thought a large one even 
for a prince. It is laid out, as Euflathius obferves, into three 
parts : a grove for fruits and ihade, a vineyard, and an allotment 
for olives and herbs. It is watered with two fountains, the one 
iiipplies the palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers. 
But it may be aiked what reality there is in the reUtion, smd 
whether any trees bear fruit all the year in this ifland ? Enftathius 
obferves, that experience teaches the contrary, and that it is only 
true of the greatefl part of the year ; Homer, adds he, difgnUes 
the true fituatioh of the Phxacians, and here defcribes it as one of 
the happy idands ; at once to inrich his poetry, and to avoid a 
'difcovery of his poetical exaggeration. The relation is true of 
other places, if Pliny and T.heophraftus deferve credit, as Dacier 
obferves ; thus the Citron bears during the whole year fruits and 
flowers. Arbo'i iffa omnibus horis pomifera, aliis cadaitibus, mliis 
meUurefcentibus y aliis *oero fubnafcentibus. The fame is related of 
'other trees *by Pliny \ No'vufque fruQus in his cum Annotino pendtt^ 
he affirms the like of the Pine, Habetfrudum maturefcentem, haief 
proximo anno ad maturitatem 'venturum, ac deinde tertio, i^c* So that 
what Homer relates Is in itfelf true, though not entirely of Phas- 
acia. Or perhaps h might be only intended for a more beautifiil 
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Four acres was th* allotted fpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green enclofure all around, 14 j' 

assssafBstmm - ' - ' J^ 

and poetical mann^ of ^cfcrihfaig. the conftauit focccffion of owf 
fruit after another in a fertile climate^ 
^— — — — 15g« on figs arife. ' 
Anftotk.a{>plied tUs^bemiftick icoiRngly to the fycophaiyu^ 
Athens : he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the 
death of Socrates: and, qnodng this vfcrfe, he iaid he would not 
five in a place where 

alludihg to die derivation of the word fycophant. Eufiatbius. 

Some dry the black'ning clufters in the fun. 
' To uiiderftand this paflage aright, it is ncceflary to know die ' 
manner of ordering the vinUge ambngft the Greeks, Firft, they . 
carried all the -grapes they gathered into a hbufe for a feafgn ; 
afterwards they expofed them ten days to the fhti, and let them lie 
abroad as many nights in the freflinefs of the air ; then they kept . 
them five days in cod thadcs, and on the fixth they trod them, and 
put the wine into refiels. This we learn from Hefiod : tfv9, verft ' 

itg. ■ . • ■ ^ ■"/'•'■■ "■■-•;:; i 

n^yli ^ Q»^icara%f tn\u ¥ tlq a/71 eilpvffavfi ' 

Homer diftin^uifhes the wliiole into .three Orders: ^^ th^ 
grapes that have already been expofed to the fiin are trod; the 
lecond order is of the grapes that are expofed; while the others 
are treading; and the third, of thofe that are ripe tobegatherecC 
while the others are thiis ordermg. Homer himfelf thus explaii^s 
it, by faying, that while fome vines were loaded with black and 
mature grapes, others were green, or but juft turning to blacknefs. 
Homer imdoubtedly founds this poetical rehition upon obferving 
fome vines that bore fruit thrice annually. Pliny affirms this to li^ 
trvie, Hb. xvi. cap, 27. Fites ^uidem & trif trie font ^ quas gb iJj^" 
fimas nfocant, quoniam in its idia mature/cunt, alia turgefcunt^ aU^ 
fiorent. Dacicr, t. 

He call his eye on Ogilby : . . ^ , . 

Cloje to the gates, well hedg'd op eithejr fide -—• 
Ven 145 . ] Thefe /even verfps are luxuriai^tly cyp^pded from 
Arte of Horner^ which may I:^ literally reprefented thus : 
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Tall thriving trees confefs'd the fruitful mould j 
The red ning apple ripens here to gold. 
Here the blue fig with lufcious juice overflows. 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 
And verdant olives flourifli round the year. 151 
The balmy fpirit of the weftern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 
Each dropping pear a following pear fupplies. 
On apples apples, figs on figs arife : 155 

* The fame mild feafon gives the blooms to blow^ 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

Here orderM vines in equal ranks appear. 
With all th' united labours of the year ; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 160 
Some dry the black'ning cluflers in the fun, 
Others to tread the liquid harvefl join. 
The groaning prefTes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r defcry'd. 
Here gra|)es difcolour'd on the funny fide. 
And there in autumn*s richefl purple dy' 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green. 
In beauteous order terminate the fccne. 



ie, 165 V 



There ftately trees with ample foliage grew ; 
Fomegranatcs, pears, and apples, noble fruit! 
Figs, fweetly lucious ; olives, fpreading wide. 
Vcr. 158.] Thus Qgilby, immediately before : 
Olives and figs, green budding, ripe appear 
Cherifti'd with weftern breazes all xb&jear. 
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Two plenteous fountains the whole profpe<a"' 
crowned; 169 

This thro' the gardens leads its ftreams around, 
Vifits each plant, and waters all the ground : . 
While that m pipes beneath the palace flows. 
And thence its current on the town beftows ; 
To various ufe their various ftreams they bring. 
The people oiic, and one fupplies the king. 175 

Such were the glories which the Gods ordain'd. 
To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 
Ev*n from the chief, who men and nations knew, 
Th' unwonted fcene farprifc and rapture drew ; 
In pleafing thought he ran the prolped o'er, 180 
Then hafty enter'd at the lofty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace ftand. 
With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land ; 
Prepared for reft, and off'ring to the * God 
Who bears the virtue of the fleepy rod* 185 



Ver. 175O This defcription of the gardens of Alcinous had 
been early tranilated by Pope^ and publifhed in the Guardian, and 
iStitfirft edition of his poems: nor did he fee reafon afterwards to 
vary from his original execution of it. 

Ver. 176.] The rhymes will not pafs. Thus? 

The Gods thefe glories had ordain*d, to grace 
Their lov'd Alcinous in this blifsful place. 
Ver. 183.] This is not from Homer, but Chapman: 
' — — — where all the peeres he founds 
And captaincs of Phssacia, ixjith cups cnywn^dm 
•Ver. 184. Prepared for reft^ and off'ring to the God 
Who hiors tbt inrtue ofthejteepy rod*'\ 
• Mercury. 
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Unfeen he glided through the joyous crowd. 
With darknefs circled, and an ambient cloud* ". 
Diredt to great Alcinous' throne he came. 
And proftrate fell before th' imperial dame. 
Then from around him drop'd the veil of ixight i 
Sudden he fhines, and manifeft to fight. 191 

The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreft ; 
Silent they gaze, and eye the God-like gueflr. 



I have already explained from Atheiueus this cuflom of offi^iocr 
to Mercury at the conclufion of entertainments : he was thoogh^ 
by the ancients to preiide over fleep : Datfimnos adimitqmi^ accord-. 
ing to Horace, as Dacier obferves. In following ages this pmC:^ 
tig:e was altered^ and they offered not to Mercury, but to Jov^ 
the perfeAer, or to ZiD« nXi^. P^, 

. Vcr. 188.] Ogilby, with trivial corre£tion» has tw9 g<kMl' 

couplets here : 

VeiPd in a cloud, tht hero came unfeen 
: Where late Alcinous and his beauteous queen. ^ ' *■ 

ThttifatpplioHt^ on her knee his hands he laid ; 

WbHe^ Uft in air, diflblves bis ambient fhade. 
Ver. 190. Tben from around bim drop^d tbe veil of night, \ JUt 
this whole ftory of the veil of air had been told (imply and 
nakedly, it would imply no more than that. Ulyiles arrived with- 
out being difcovered ; and the breaking of the veil denotes hU- 
£rlt coming into fight, in the prefence of the queen. But Homer 
fieps out of the yulgar rbad of an hiflorian, and clothes it with a 
fublimity worthy of heroick poetry. In the fame manner Virgil 
difcovers his i£neas to Dido : 

" — : Cum circumfufa repente 

" Scindit fe nubes & in aera purgat apertum.** 
Scaliger prefers thefe verfes to thofe of Homer, and perhaps with 
good reafon; he calls the laft part of the fecond verfe a div^e 
addition; and indeed it is far more beautiful than the Siaffflo; an^ 
oiHfttziexv P^ 
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Daughter of great Rhexenor 1 (thus began 
Low at her knees, the much- induring man) 19^ 
To thee, thyconfort, and this royal train. 
To all that fhare the bleffings of youy reign, 
A fuppliant bends : ph pity human woe ! 
'Tis what the happy to th! unhappy owe. . 
A wretched exile to his country fend, : 200 
Long worn with.griefs, and long, without a friend. 



Vcr. 196. To thee, thy confort, and this royal train.l Minerva 
commanded Ulyfies to fupplicate the queen! why then does iie 
exceed the dire^ons of the Goddefs, and not only addrefs himfelF 
to Alcinonsy but to the reK of the aflembly ? Spondanus anfwers^. 
that UlyiTes adapts himfelf to the prefent circi^milances, and feeing^ 
the king and other peer/ iti the fame afTeiiibly^ he thought i^ 
improper not to take notice of them : he thisrefore addreftes him^ 
felf to ra]]« that he may make all his friends. But then does not 
Minerva give improper direftions ? and is not UlylHis ihore wife j 

than the Goddefs of Wifdom ? ThSe true reafon therefore may 
perhaps be, that UlyiSbs. really complies with the inj minions of ^ 

the Goddefs: Aie commands^ him to addref^.hixhfelf to the queen :- 
and he does fp : this I take to mein .chiefly or pnmanly^ but not 
exclusively of tl^e king:,if tbepaiSagf be thus^unde^ it folres 

theobje£tion« , "' ''\. ;.■,.,.,, . v.- ;,.-. .\.,. ,. P.--: 

Ver. 20d. A ^tutttthed exik 'to Bis country /enci,X\ Utyflcs here 
fpeaks very toncifcly : arid lie itiay feem to J^eak Abruptly iato[ 
the iubjedl of his Jjetitiorf, without letting the ii'^iehce either 
into the knowledge of his condition 6r pcrfcfe." WiVfhis a proper 
method to prevail ovdr ah afTembly of ftrangers ? ' feiit his gefture 
fpoke for him, he threw himfelf into the pofture Of a fuppliant, 
and the perfons of allfuppliants wereefleemed to be facred: he 
declared Mmfelf to be a man in calamity, arid ^ferves his (lory 
tp. be told more at large, when the furprize of the PhacaeiariiaiL 
die fudden appearance of a flranger was over,; this condfensfi^ 
therefore Is not blameal^le,. but. rather an, yiiUrioej.pf Homisxfs 
jcidgmerit/ who knows when to be Ibort, and whim, to be 
copious. p. 
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So may the Gods your better days increafe. 
And all your joys delcend on all your race ; 
So reign for ever on your country's breaft. 
Your people blefling, by your people bleft ! zog 
Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his fiice^ 
And humbled in the afhes took his place. 
Silence enfu'd. The eldeft firft began, 
Echencus lage, a venerable man 1 



Ver* 202.] Or thus, on account of the rhymes : 

So may the Gods your days nvitb blej/tngs gract'^. 

Vcr. 207. Jnd bumbled in the ajhes took his place J] This was 
the cnilom of fuppliants : they betook themfelves to the hearth as 
fkcred^ and a place of refuge* It was particularly in the pro- 
tection of Vefta : thus Tully, lib. ii. de Natura Deorum ; Nomem 
VeftiB fumptvm eft a Gracis, ea eft enim qua Hits Whet dicitur, j^fyeu 
ejus ad arasy l^ focos pertinet. ApoUonius likewife, as Spondanns 
obferves^ takes notice of this cufloni of fuppliants. 

That is^ they betook themfelves to the hearth, and tjiere iat 
mute, which is the cuflom of all unhappy fuppliants. If it was 
a cnilom, as ApoHonius obferves, to fit mute, this gives another 
reafon why Ulyffes ufed but few words in his fupplication : he had 
greatly outraged a pradtice that was eikbliihed as (acred amoagll 
the Greeks, and had not adted in the charadlcr of a fuppliants if 
lie had lanched out into a long oration. 

This was the moft fure and effedual way of fupplication ; thus 
when Themiilocles fled to Admetus king of the Moloffians ha 
placed himfelf before the hearth, and was received, though that 
king had formerly vowed his deftrudion. Plutarch indeed calls 
it an unufual way of fupplication, but that proceeded from Us 
•carrying a child in h'ls arms to move the greater companion, not 
from his throwing himfelf into the protedtion of the hoofliold 
Gods. P. 

^ Vcr. 209. Echeneusftfge, Cfff.] The exprefiion in the originiil^ 
as Pacicr obfervesj is remarkable : Echeneus an old man, wfifi kmw 
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Whole well-taught mind the prefent age furpaft. 
And joinM to that th' experience of the laft. m 
Fit words attended on his weighty iknik, 
:And mild perfliafion flow'd in eloquence. 

Oh fight (he cry'd) difhoneft and unjuft ! 
A gueft^ a ftranger, feated in the duft I u^ 

To raiie the lowly fuppliant from the ground - 
Befits a monarch^ Lo ! the peers around 
;But wait thy word^ the gentle gueft to grace^ 
And feat him fair in ibme diilinguifh'd (dace,. 
Let firft the herald due libation pay at» 

To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 
Then fet the genial banquet in his view. 
And give the ftranger-gueft a ftranger's due. . ^ 



many ancienis and gruit n^wiety ef fitngs ; hit was vnCc by long 
experience, and by being conrerfent in ancient &ory : the author 
ef the book of Wifdom fpeaks akaofk in the fame expreffions : Scit 
fnttirita & defutigris afiimat. P. 

Vcr. 213.] So'Chapman, bat with more exa£befs : 
A man, that all Phsaekns paft in yeares. 
And in /tfij^i^^ fsisf affvrir, all the pefsres. 
Ver. 221.] The following attempt, if it can be borne, is 
£uthful to the original : 

Let firft the heralds due libations Jhtywer 
To Jove, of anvfkl Juppliants guardian pvwer, 
' Our tranftator feCttis to have had his eye on Ogilby, and was pro> 
bably milled by him : 

Bid heralds pour cat wine, that io we may 
Afrefli to Jove our due libations pay, 
. Who fuch poor //i^/;nj oft accompanies. 
His herald in xhtyingular number was probably from Hobbes : 
And bid tlip/juiri to temper ;vrine and £1}. 
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His fage idvice the lift'ning king obeys, 394 
He ftretchM his hand the prudent chief to raife^ 
And from his feat Laodamas rcmov'd, 
(The monarch's offspring, and his beft belovM) 
There next his fide the God-like hero lat ; 
With ftars of filver (hone the bed of ftate. m^ 
The golden cw'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
ReplenifliM from the cool tranflucent fprings, 
Whofe polifh'd vafe with copious flreams iupplic^ 
A filver laver, of capacious fize. 
The table next in regal order fpread. 
The glitt'ring canifters are heap'd with bread : '«j5 
Viands of various kinds invite the tafte, 
Of choiceft fort and favour, richrepafl:! 
Thus feafting high, Alcinous gave the fign. 
And bade the herald pour the rofy wine.. 

Ver. 226. And fr^m his feat LaodamUs removed,'] Pktarch in 
his Sympoiiacks- <lifcufles a queftion, whether the mafter of the 
feaft fhould place his guefls, or let them feat them&lvea pfOini££ 
cuoufly: he there commends this conduct of Alcinous at. an 
inflance of a courteous difpoiition and great humanity^ who gave 
a placeof dignity to a Granger and fuppliant. .*.?'•/ 

Qiur tranilator follows Ogilby« and almoft tranfcribes hisK. ... 
!^ . And from his place Laodamas remov'd, 

- His Ton, who. next him fate> and moftbelov'd. .? .--^ 
Ver.' 229.] Homer 'fays here only in genera] *^ qhz^jcSj^Pk 
dent throne," but Ogilby : . . ..-. 

And to 2i filver -ftudded chair convey 'd. 
Ver. 230.] The reader may fee a tranflation of tl^e.iamc verfes 
in book i. verfc 179, and book ivi verfe 63. 

'V^r.-239f;5' Tiic triinflator might eafiiy ^ve preferred* the ioiin 
of his original, thus : • '* 

Pontofms/ temfirMow^trotY'Sfm^ 
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JUt all around the 4ue ^libation pay r r ' ^^^40 
To Jove, who guides the v^aiKfrer On hb way; I 

He (aid. Poiitomis heard the king's command'j 
13ie circling goblet moves from hand to faan£:^j 
Each drinks the juite that glads the heart of mddJ 
Akinous tibien^ with afpeffmildi. began. 4? 

Prinsjbs and pecrs^ ^ attend ! while w^ impart 
To lyou, . the thoughts o£ no inhuman heart. 1 
Now plcafi'd and iatjate from the focial rite v 
Repair we to the hleffings of the night : ^ 

But with th0 rifigfcg day, affembled here, ajb 
Let 9iU the eldert of -the land appear. 



Chapman Has tke Game rhymes here : 

;>Sem wine. through all the hpufe, that all may/a^j 
Kites to the lightner^ who is ilill in twa^ . | 

Wi A htimbje fippliants : - ' * 3 

and after him Ogilby : ^ ' ^ - • ' ' ' 

;T^t we tajoveimay glad libation»^. 

Who oft affilbpoor pilgrims in their ^ur^if^ i 

See thriMte above diivetfe 22 f. . -r 

■"''■■. ■■•■■■ Tajovi ■ ;■ , j :: ^ . . • 

We have already fcentfiat'thc whole aiTcmWy was about to pour 
libations t6 Mercury ; whence is it then that they now offer tp 
Jupiter? Eudathitts obferves,^ it was becauie of the arriv^ of this 
ilranger, and Jupiter prefides t^r )|li Grangers, and iift^quently 
ftiJedaUpfliwe* and ;tifc in^xP'' '/ h 

Ver. 246.] An improvement on Ogilby: 

Alfinous (aid 5 You pnnc^s. 111 mpari 
■ • The ihtitiiatin^ delates of my i&^/ir/. 

.Ytr^ «5Jl4:'^ opca wycl is bad; sipd bin or ifiwil !>>•• 
imbi$,' ^ V - ' ,- • ^.^ ^^^ 
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Pious obferve our hoipitable laws, 
And heav n propitiate in the Granger's caule ; ' 
;Then join'd in council, proper means expk>re 
Safe to traniport bim to the wi(ht-for ihore : 25^ 
(How diftant that, imports not us to know. 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 
Meantime, nor harm nor auguifh let him bear : 
This interval, heav'n trufts him to our care ; 
But to his native land our charge refignM, 46P 
Heav'n*s isbislife to come, and all the woes behind. 
,TJien muft he fufFer what the Fates ordain ; T 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain* 
And twins ev'n from the birth, are mifery aiid 



man! 



But if defccnded from th' Olympian bow'r, 26$ 
i'-- Gracious approach us fomc immortal pow*r ; 

If in that form thou com'ft a gueft divine : 
Some high event the confcious Gods defign. 
As yet, unhid they never grac'd our feaft. 
The folemn facrifice call'd down the gueft ; 170 



Ver. 256.] This elegant couplet is expanded from the foUcMr- 
ing words of his author : 

•— — — far diftant though it be. 
Yen 262.] The rhymes are not equally correft, nor is tSie 
fenfe in tolerable corpefpondence with his model. I fhali preiiune 
to propofe a couplet of much more faithful interpretation : 
Then mull he fuffcr what the thread ofFatt 
Woire Mt his entrmuce ett this earthly Jiat4. 
Ver. 269.] Thefe vicious rhymes frequently make their ap- 
pearance, and might wow be fttg^;efted by Ogilby : 



Then iMrfifeft pf heav'n the vifion flood, '^ 

And to duir eyefe^ familiar wad the God. 
Oft'' with foffife favb\jr'd traveller they ftray, 
And fliiiie before him all the defert way : 
With focial intercourfe, dhd face to face, lyj 
The friends ^nd guardiians of our pious race. 
So near approach w6 their celeftial kind, 
Byjufticc, trtith, and pi^obity of mind ;• 



When hecatombs we offer'd> as a gue^. 

They would with va fit down« and frtdy/eajf. 
Vcr. 271.] May wc thus fubftitdte for thcfe impcrfcft rhymetf 

Then at our board the viiion heavenly-bright 

Famiiiar fat^ reveaPd to mortal fight, 
Ver. 273.] We have here no lefs than eigift verfcs Ipun from 
three of Homer; which thefubjoihed verfion literally esdiibits: 

Then iffome lonely traveller chance to meet^ 

They fcorn difguife : fo near are we allied ; 

As Cyclops near^ and the wild giant-tribes. 
fii Ins interpretation of the concluding paragraph our tranflator 
fallows Ogilby and Dacier; erroncoully, and by a conftrn6tion 
fbrced and unnatoraU in my opinion. 

Ver. 277. Sa near afpreacb <wi their celeftial kind^ &c.] Thcrs 
is'ibme intricacy in this paflage, and much labour has been ufed 
to explain it. Some would have it to imply, that " we are as 
*• nearly aHicd to the Gods, as the Cyclops and giants, who are 
*« defcended from them ; and if the Gods frequently appear to 
«• thcfe giants who defy them; how much more may it be 
** expefted by the Phaeacians to enjoy that favour, who reverence 
" and adore them?" Euftathius explains it after another method; 
Alclnous had conceived a fixed hatred againfi the race of the 
Cyclops, who had expelled th^ Phasacians from their country, and 
fbrced them to feek a new habitation ; he here exprefies that 
hatred, and fays, that the Phsacians refemUe the Gods as much 
in goodnefs, as the Cyclops and giants one the other in impiety : 
Vol. II. t 
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As our dire neighbours of Cyclopsean birth, 279 
Match in fierce wrong, the giant-fbns of earth. 
Let no fuch thought (with modeft grace 
rejoin'd ' 

The prudent Greek) poflefs the royal mind. 
Alas ! a mortal, like thyfelf, am I ; 
No glorious native of yon azure Iky : 
In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind ? 185 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind ; 



ie illu/lrates it, by {hewing that the expreffion has thefime import' 
as if we fhonld fay that Socrates comes as near to Plato in virctie, 
as Anytos and Melitus to one another in wickednefs; and indeed.. 
the conftruftion will be eafy, by underftanding 'A^AJAtK in the; 
iecond verfe. 

— * — — • rf^iv tfyi^if i»ft2vf 

Suhaudiy Vyv^it a^igAotf i\aiu 

I have already fpok^n of the prefence of the Gods at the bm- 
ii«e.s in a former note-npon the OdyiTey : this frequent intercooift^ 
of the Gods was agreeable to the theology of the ancients; inrt 
why then is Alcinous furprifed at the appearance of Ulyiiei^ 
whom he looks upon as a God, if fuch favours were fretquentf 
Spondanus replies, that it is the unufualn^fs of the time, not the 
appearance, that furprifes Alcinous ; the Gods appealed eithef at 
their facrifices, or in their journeys, and therefore he looks upon 
this viiit as a thin^ extraordinary. P* 

Ver. a 8.1.} The rhymes are bad^ and were they faultlefi^ tOQ 
foon return, and have but juft preceded. Thus? 

Let n6 fuch thought (rejoin'd with modeft gtace 
!£ht/a£e Uljiffes) in thy mind have plact. 
Ver. 283.] This intermediate phrafe, likt tby/elf, in not firomj. 
Homer, but from Ogilby, as well as the rhymes : 

I am no God defcended from x\itfij, 
iwx/ucbjisjou^ a'NQfyAmtrtal L 
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Alas, a mortal! moft oppreft of thofe 

Whom Fate has loaded with a weight of woes ; 

By a fed train of miferies alone 

Diftingui(h*d long and fccond now to none ! 190 

By heav'n's high will compelled from Ihore to 

Ihore ; 
With heaven's high will prepiJr'd to fiiffer more. 
What hiftories of toil could I declare ? 
But ftill long-weary'd nature wants repair ; 
Spent with fatigue, and (hrunk with pining faft. 
My craving bowels ftill require repaft. 296 

;Howe*er the noble, fiifi^ririg mind, may grieve 
Its load of atiguifhy and difdain to live ; 
Neceffity demands our daily bread ; 
Hunger is infblent, and will be fed. 300 

But finifh, oh ye peers ! what you propofe, 
And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes. 

Vcr. 287.] The vcrfion here is very liccntioui. The fnan 
next lines are defigned to represent the following portion of his 
author: 

Thofe, whom ye know of all the race of man 
With forrows laden moil^ I match in woe : 
Nay, ills furpaffing their's in number far 
Could I recount, at heaven's high will endur'd. 
. Ver. 288.] He (hould have written. 

Whom Fate has ladtn with a weight of woes. 
Ver. 297.] Thefe inaccurate rhymes are from Chapman ; wh9 
pi«ferres alfo a fentiment of his author jiegleded by our Poet : 

— When moft with caufe I grit^e, ^ ' 

He bids me ftill> £ate, man! and di^inke^ and Uvti 
4ndtki$iluAii allf9tg9t. 
La 
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Plcas'd will I fufFer all the Gods ordain. 
To ice my foil, my fon, my friends, again* 
That view vouchfaf 'd, let iiiftant death fmpolSb 
With cver-during ihade thefe hapj^ eyes ! jqS 
,^ Th' aflembled peers with general praiib ap* 

prov'd 
J^is pleaded rcaipup and the fuit he raov'd» 



Ver. 303.] Chapman is modi move clofe and fiuthfiil : 

And then let life go ; when (withall) I fee 
My high-rooft large houfe^ lands and fiunily. 

And oar Poet has weakened the pathos of many fimilar _ _ 
by too much expaniion and an intexmixture of extranoop 
thoughts. 

Ver. 305. That ineuo njoufb/af^Jj let infiant Jioth, &c.] It ii 
-very necei&ry to recall frequently to the reader's mind the <1?f yf 
Ulyfles. has to reach his own country; and to (hew. that he^ii 
abfent not by choice, but neceffity ; all the diforders in his Idng- 
iom happen by reafon of his abfence : it is therefore uccefbey 
to fet the defire of liis return in the Arongeft point of light, t-li^» 
he may not feem acceiTary to thofe diforders, by being jibfent 
when it was- in his power to return. It is obfervable that Ulyflet 
does not here make any mention of Penelope, whom he icaxce 
ever omits in other places, as one of the chief inducements to 
wifh for Ids country ; the reafon of his (ilence, fays Euftathius, 
is, becaufe he is unwilling to abate the &vour of Alcinoos, by a 
difcovery that would fhew it was impoffible for htm to marry his 

' daughter;* fuch a difcovery might make the king proceed mort 
coolly towards his tranfportation ; whereas it would aftennurds 
be lefs dangerous, when he has had an opportunity fully to 

' ^9gage him in his favour. 'P. 

Ver. 308.] So Nfilton, Par. Loft, yiii. 510. 

— — — ftie what; was. honor knew. 
And with obfequious majefty affro^^J 
lAy pUadtd rtafin. 



4 
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Each driiiks a full oblivion of his cares, 

AhA to the gifts of balmy flecp repairs, 310 

Ulyffes in the regal wails alcme 

Remain'd : beiide him, on a if^endid throne. 

Divine Arete and Alcinous ihone. 

The queen, on nearer view, the gutft furvcy'd 

Rob'd in the gannents her oWn hands had made ; 

Not without wonder feeiu Then thus began, 316 

Her words addreffing to the God-like man. 

Cam'ft thou nothijher^wond'rousftrangerl fiy^ 
From lands remote, and o*er a length of fea ? 
Tell then whence art thou ? whence that princely 
air? 320 

And robes like thefe, & recent and fo fair ! 

Hard is the talk, oh prince^ ! you impofe : 
(Thus fighing 4>oke the man of many woes) 

Vcr. 310.] Ti«i, exaaiy: 

Each to his dmi/vr balmy ileep ivpftirs. 
Ver. 313.] A portioKl of his author^ omitted afler this verfe 
by our Poet, cannot be better g^ven than from Chapman : 
— — — The handmaid then 
The veflells of the banquet took away. 
Ver. 319.] Thus, with a proper rhyme and more fidelity: 

A wretched wanderer o*er the watery way ? 
Ver. 322. ILirJ is the tajt, oh frince/sf] JEnesa in Virgil 
ipeaks to Venus after the fame manner, as UlyiTei to Arete. 
** O Dea, fi prima repetens ab origine pergam, 
*' Et vacct annales noftrorum audire laborum, 
" Ante diem claufo componet vefpcr Olympo.'* 
Scaliger obferves that Virgil fo far exceeds the vcrfes of Homer, . 
that they will not evia bear a comparifon ; he is fuperior almoift 
. 'J- 1 '. ■ 
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The long, the mournful feries to relate 
Of all my forrows, fcnt by Heav'n and Fate ! jsi 
Yet what you afk, attend. An ifland lias 
Beyond thefe trads, and under other ikies. 



in ievery word ; for infbuice ; he rendert, hnnititt^, by frumM mi 
^rJghie, and adds the word vaat beautifnlly ; and ftill more bean- 
tifully he tranflates voXXa kHm, annaks neftronm atulirg lahrmmi 
and laftly he paraphEaies the wotd ifym^iw by a moft hamumioM 
line« 

" Jnti diem claufo comfanet vejper Ofymfo*** 
Which e^^cellently defcribes the multitude of the faffermgs of 
^nea$> which could not be cqmprehende^ in the rehuion of a 
"whbleday. 

^ I will not deny but that Virgil excdt Homer in this and xaxhj 
Othipr pafTages which he borrows from him : but then is it a jnft 
conclufxon to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a 
better Poet than Homer ? To conclude from particulars to gene- 
rals is a falfe way of arguing. If is a^ if in a comparifon of two 
.I>erfons, a man (hould from iin^le features give a fuperiority of 
.beauty^ T^hfch is only to be gathered from the (ymmetry of tho 
whole body. P. 

■ Ver. 324.] Ogilby might furnifti the rhymes before us: 
— — — Impoflible almoft. 

Great q^een, it 15 my fiifferings to nlaie, 
'^ So many were fmpos'd on me by Fate. 

Ver. 326. ITet avhatyou aji, atund. ■] Homer here gives a 
fummary of the fubjed of the two preceding books : this recapi* 
tulation cannot indeed be avoided^ becaufe it is neceflary to let 
Alcinous into his ftqry, and this cannot be done without a repe- 
tition; but generally all repet;itio^s are tedious: the reader is 
ofiended when that is related which he knows already : he receives 
;iio new inftru^lion to entertain his judgment, nor any new defcrip* 
tiohs to excite his curiofity, and by thefe means the very fool of 
])oetry is extinguifhed, and it becomes unfpirited and lifelefs. 
When therefore repetitions are abfolutely neceflary, they ought 
always tobe fliort ; and I may appeal to the reader if he is not 
tired with many in HpQier^ efpecially when made in the very fame 
wOl'ds \ Here indeed Ulyfles tells his ilory but in part ; the queen 
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Ogygia named, in Ocean's'wat'ry arms : 
WKere dwells Caiypfo, dreadful in her charms ! 
Remote from Gods or men Ihe holds her reign, 
Araid'tlietefftiilrs of'theToUing main/ jjt 

aikcdhim wjio he,wft,.lMtliepftflc8 over thii witiioat wayreply, 
and r^fcrvw ifcc^gwatcft part;of his ftory to a time of more lei/un, 
that he may dlfcovet himfelf to a*>better advantage before the 
wJiole jNDDfage pC the Phaeavkna.. J do not always condemn even 
the verbal repetitions of {ipiper; fometimcs as in embaffics they 
may be neceflkry, faecaufe every word is fbunped with authority, 
.sm4 periapt they n^ight be coftoraavy in Homer's times ; if they' 
«vcre not, he hi^ ixip fruitfal ^n invention pot to have varied hit 
thoughts' and cixpreflibns. Boflu obferves, that with refped to 
repetidojps^ Virgil is more exaft than Homer 'r fw inilance, in' the 
firft book of the ^neb, when ^ncas^is repeating hjs fuffi^rings tQ 
Venus, ihe interrupts him to give him comfort ; 
r-r — -w *5 Nee plura querentem 
5* Pais Venus, medio fie interfata dolore eft." 
and in the third book, where good manners obliged this hero to 
rela((^ E4s ftory at the requeft of Andromache, the Poet prevent^ 
it by introducing Helenus, who hinders the repetition. P. 

Ver. 330. Remote /yarn Gods qr men ft? f holds her reign, "] Homer 
has the fecret alt of introducing the beft inftrudiQns, ia the midft 
of the plaineft narrations* He h^s de{cribe4 the unworthy paffion 
of the God4e(^ Calypfo, and the indecent advances (he made to 
detain him fi>om hii country. It is poffible this relation might 
'liin^ke fome impreffions Qpon the mind of the reader, inconfiftent 
with exad morality : what antidote then does Homer adminifter 
to expel this poifon ? he does not content himfelf with fetting the 
chaftity of Penelope in oppofition to the lopfe defires of Calypfb« 
and (hewing the great t^dvantage the mortal has over the Goddefs ; 
but he here difcovers the fountain from whence this we^knefs rifes^, 
by faying that neither man nor Gods frequented this ifland i on one 
hand the abfence of the Go4s, and on the other the in&equency 
of objeds, made her yiel4 at the fight of the firft that appears. 
Every objedl; is dangerpus in folitudej, efpeQially as Homer exprefies 
it, if we have no commerce with the Qods. Dacier. P. 

' Ver. 331.] More vlgoroufly, I think, with this trivial correlUpn; 
'AT/^ the Ate/ terrors of the rolling main. 
1-4 
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Mc, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleft ! to tread that interdided (hore : 
When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps j^^ 
launch 'd his red lightning at our fcatter'd fhipsi 
Then, all my fleet, axid all my foU'wers loft. 
Sole on a plank, on boiling iurges toft, 
Heav'n drove my wreck th' Ogygian ifle to find,. 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the Goddefs there with open arms, 340 
She brib*d my ftay with more than human charms; 
Nay prpmis'd, vainly promised, to beftow 
Imniortal life, exempt from age and woe. 
But all her blandifliments fuccefslefs prove. 
To banifh from my breaft my country's love. 345 

Ver. 334-} Thus? with no exceptionable rhyme, and soopD 
^Xadlly to the author's kjiguage : 

. Our (hips when Jove, tremendous in his ire. 
On the darkfeas dajbt 'with his bolts ofjre. 
Yer. ^Z^."] So Chapman : 

Me and my fouldiers, all whofe lives I loft» 

I in mine armes the keele tooke, and wa9 tofi 

Nine days together up from wave to wave. 

Ver. 3 44. Bui all her blandijhmints fuccefslefs prwe, ] Dacier 

from Euflathius afiigns the reafon of the refufal of UlyiTe^ to coiii* 

ply with the proffers of Calypfo, to forfake his wife and country s 

it was, becaufe he knew that women in love promife niore tha^ 

they either can or intend (o perform. An infmuation^ that h|» 

t^ould have' compiled if he had thought the Goddefs would> iqr 

toiild have performed her promifes. But this is contrary to thfi 

character of Ulyffes, whofe greateft glory it is, ngt to have Ufiene4 

even to a Goddefs. In this view he ceafes to be an hero, and Uf 

jetiirh is no longer a virtue, but he returns only becaufe he fi)aiu| 

not a temptation fufficient to keep him from his country. P. 

Ver. 345.] Tlus i^ un^athoiifed by Homer: and, therefor^ 
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I ftay reludant fev'n continu'd years,. , 
i^nd water her ambrofial coudi with tears* 
The eighth, ihe voluntary moyes to part, 
Qr urg d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. \ 
A raft was formed to crois the iurging fea ; 350I 
Herielf fupply'd the ftores and rich array ; V 
And gave the gales to waft me on the way. y 
In fev'nteen days appeared your pleafmg coaft^ 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 354 
Joy touch'd my foul : xny foul was joy'd in vaiOf 
For an^y Neptune rous'4 the raging main; 



he might have written, vnA lefs deviation from the purport of tht. 
joilage, as follows: 

Her form cceleftial^. and iwboonded love. 
Ver. 346^.] Thus, with more fidelity: 

I ftay, /ill *iuat§ring feven continued yean 

Tb* ambrofial 'Oifi fin gwe me, with «pr tears. 
Our Poet might caft his eye on Hobbes : 

Yet there hy force I ftayed feven^f^irx, 

Wafhing the cloths (he gave me with my tears : 
and have in his recolleAion Pfalm vi. 6. '^ I am weary with my 
" groaning; all the night make I my bed to fwim, I water my 
" couch nAfitb wjr tears** 

Ver, 350.] I would propofe the following fuMitution, on 
account of the vicious rhyme in the prefent verfe ; and with more 
expreiSon of Homer's language : 

A r^ft was fbrm'd to crofi die fnrging nssaves 

Bread and delicious wine the Goddefs ga/ve, 

Ahundant ^oxt^Jhe gave and rich array : 

She gSLVc/air gales-—. 
Ver. 353.] Qr thusi to efcape a perpetual imperA^ijpn : 

In fev'nte^ days thc;fe eyes your iflw4<hail'd» 

And in UwfH)iM»i« d«l^,:«M^^ 



} 
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The wild winds whiftlc, and the billows roar ; 
The fplitting raft the ftirious tempeft tore ; 
And ftorms vindiftivc intercept the (hore. 
Soon as their rage fubfidcs, the feas I brave 3«i 
With naked force, and ihoot along the Wavo, ' 
To reach this ifle : but there my hopes were loft. 
The forge impell'd me on a craggy coaft. 
I chofe the fafer fea, and chancM to find 
A river^s mouth impervious to the wind, 35^ 
And clear of rocks. I feinted by the flood ; ' . 
Then took the Ihelter of the neighboring woodj' 
*Twas night ; and covered in the foliage deep, 
Jove plung'd my fenfes in the death of fleep. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain : 370 

Aurora dawnM, and Phoebus fhin'd in vain, 
Nor 'till oblique he flopM his evening ray. 
Had Somnus dry*d the balmy dews away. 



. Vcr. 358.] ThusOgilby: ,. 

Piece-meal my veflel, winds and billQ,W8 tdtre^ . . 

On waves I floated, fill I reach'd yaa^fiore, ' j 

Vcr, 362.] Or thus : - 
— — — but there my hopes were croft : 

On towering cliffs a furious billow toft. . :\ 

Otherwife, the tranilation here is extremely dignified, with.^ 
iplemnity nobly adapted to the fubjeft. 

Ver, 370.] Chapman is pretty : 

Amongft the leaves I refted all that night ; 
Even till the momingy and meridian light. 
The funne declining then, delightfome fleepe 
No longtr laid my temples in hiai fieepe. 
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Then female voices from the (here I heard : 
A maid amidft them, Goddefe-Uke, appeared : .37^ 
To her I fu'd, ihe pity'd my diftrefs ; 
JLike thee hi beauty, nor in virtue lefs. 
Who from fuch youth couMhope confid'rate care? 
In youth vid beauty wif^om is but rare ! 



Ven 377.] For this line we aro indebted, to the trai^tor onlj* 
Ver. 379. In youth and heatoy ^-Jtifimn is hut rare /] la the pre- 
ceding line UlyiTes Qkeaks of Nadicaa, y^et immediately changer 
the words ii^to thf , p^ifeiiline gender^ for] grammatically it ought 
to be yiMTtpiv oi^\aowra^w Homer 'makes this alteration to pay tho 
greater compliment to Nauficaa, and he intends to expre^ by it» 
that neither woman nor man of her years could be expeded to 
have fach remarkable discretion. Et^athius. 

* Such ientences being very fVequent in the Odyfley ; it may not 
be improper to obferve, of what beauty a (entence is in epick 
poetry. A fehtence may be defined, a moral inftrudlbn couched 
in a few words. Rapin alTerts, that fentences are more proper ia 
dramatick^than heroick poetry : for narration is the eflenttal cha^ 
rader of it, and it ought to be one continued thread of difcourfe» 
fimple and natural, without an affedation of figures, or moral 
reflexions : that energy which fo^ie pretend to colled and inclofe 
within a (mail compafs of words; is wont extremely to weaken the 
reft of the difcourfe, ^d give it a forced air : it feems to jut out 
of the ftrudure of the poem, and to be independent of it : ho 
blames Homer for fcattering his fentences too plentifully through 
his poefy, and calls it an affedation and imperfedlion. Thefe 
objedions would undoubtedly be of weight, if the fentences were 
fo introduced as to brf ak the thread of narration, as Ra^ii;! rightly 
obferves. But is this the ^fe with relation to Hpmer ? He putai 
them into the mouth of the adors themfelves, and the narration, 
goes on without tljte leaft interruption ; it is not the Poet who 
^eaks, nor doles he fdfpend the narration to make a refined reflec-* 
tion, or give us a fentence of morality. Is his poetry the worfe, 
becaufe he makes his agents fpeak weightily and fententioufly ? 
It is true, fentences tUed wkhont moderation are abfurd in epick 
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She gave me life, refiev'd with juA fupplies 9K0 
JMy wants, and lent theie ro|?es that ftrike yovur 

eyes* 
This is the truth : and oh yepowVs on high ! 
Forhid that want fhould fink xne to a lye. 

To this the king. Our daughter but expreft 
Her cares imperfed to our God-like gueft. 38J 
Suppliant to her, fince firft he chofe to pray. 
Why not herfelf did fhe conduct the way. 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? , 

Hero and king ! (Ulyffes thus re[4yM) 
Nor blame her faultlefs, nor fufpefl: of pride: 350 



jpoetry ; they give it a ferioofnefi that is more becoming tke gia- 
▼ity of philofophersj than the fpirit and majefty of poetry.. Boffa 
jndicioufly obferves, that inch thoughts haye in their rerynatore 
a certain kind of calm wifdom that is contnu'y to the paffions ; 
bot^ fays he, fentences make a poem ufeful, and it feems natnral ta 
imagine, that die more a work is embeliifhed with them, the more 
it delenres that general approbation which Horace promiies to 
thofe who have the art to mix the profitable with the pleafiot. 
In fliort, fentences »re fot only allowable, bat beautiful in heroick 
poetry, if they are introduced with propriety and without ai«6bu 
don; P. 

Chapman renders, in homely ftile. 

With young fblkes, Wifivtm makes her commerce nvA 

Vcr. 382.] This couplet is poor, I think, in itfelf, and give« 
a wrong turn to his author's meaning, which is more fully deli- 
vered by Virgil in the beginning oixYit/econJ -^neid, at the con- 
clufion of jEneas' preamble to the hiltory of his adventuref« 
Thusf 

This, the whole truth, my forrowing thoughts difdoft f 
Tjiiithj thfut^^yiy^ $fa€ memory of my woes. 
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She bp4fe toe fbllow in th* attendant train ; 
But fe« and^ rev'fenee did my fteps detain, 
L^ft f aih fufpiicion might akrm . thy mind : 
Man's of a jealous and miftaking kind. 

Far from my foul (he cry 'd) the Grods ef&ce 
All wrath ill-groHnded, and liifpicion bafc ! 396 
Whatever is honeft, ftranger, I approve.. 
And would to Phoebus, Pallas,: and to Jo\nei 
Such as thou ajit, thy thought and mine were on6^ 
Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my^ £>n» 400 

- 9BSBI9-EB-99 
Vcr. 391. ,5>&^ ^oifi mefoQvui - 



But fear and re<v*rence, SczJ\ 
This is dircftly contrary to what is before averted in the precede 
ing book, where Nauficaa forbids Ulyflcs to attend her, to avoid 
AiQ>icion and flander. Is not Ulyflbs then guilty of faUhood, and 
is not fkllhood beneath the charafler of a hero? Eufkthius con- 
ftfi^s.that CJlyfTes is guilty, ^aA^ui -^^iv^m % and he adds, that» \ 

ym£t man may do fometimes opportunely : "Om^ at moAau U Mti^ .0 1 

^^?. I fear this conceflion of the Biihop's would not pafs for *' 

good caftriihy in thefe ages. Spondanus is of the fame opinion 
as Enftathius ; Fir frudens certo loco If tempore mendactis offitiofij/tmii ^i 

Mil novit, Dacier. confefles that he fomewhat difguifes the truth. 
It will be difficult to vindicate Ulyfles from the imputation, if the 
notions of' truth and fkllhood were as flridt in former, as in thefe 
ages : but we muft not meafure by this.flandard : it is certain that 
anciently lyifig. was reckoned no crime by a whole nation-; and it 
fHll bears a djfpute, Jn omne falfi-loqidum Jit mendacium? Some 
cafuiih allow of the officiofum mendacium^ and fuch is this of 
Ulyfles, intjrely complimental.and officious. P. 

Vcr; '393.] This couplet appears to me very indifFereiU 
indeed : bjit I cannot engage to fubftitute a better : '^ 

* I fhun'd uncandid cenfures to excite : ' ^ 

In rafh fufpicion men too much delight. 

Ver. 399.] The rhyme might be thus accommodated : ^ 

"■ ' Soch ai» thoi^ art, thy /r^^ f0i»/^/ <u;^f <«;««. 

Vcr* 400. Nor thou umwUiftg-to^ ^# iaJN^fift^} The «ncfettt» 



ii^ 
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In fuch alliance could'ft thou wifh to join, 
A palace ftor'd with treafiires (hould be thinc# 
But if reluftant, who (hall force thy ftay ? ' 
Jotre bids to fet the ftranger on his way. 
And fhips (hall wait thee with the morning 
ray. 405 

'Till then, let (lumber clo(e thy careful eyes; 
The wakeful mariners (hall watch the (kiesv 
And feize the moment when the breezes rKe: 
Then gently waft thee to the pleafing (hore. 
Where thy foul refts, and labour is no more. 41a 



■a; -t 
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obfervcj that Alclnous very artfully inferts this propofition to 
UJlyfleSy to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it without 
hefitation, he would have concluded him an impoftor ; for it ii 
not conceivable that he fhould rejed all the temptation to mar- 
riage made him by Calypfo a Goddefs, and yet immediately am- - 
brace this offer of Akinous to marry his daughter^ Bat if wo 
take the paflage in another fenfe, and believe thai AlcinoiU^ 
fpoke fincerely without any fecret fufpicions, yet hi» condud^i»-' 
juflifiable. It has I cdnfefs appeared (hocking^ that Alcinout; ^f- 
king, (hould at the very firft interview offer his daughter to H 
ftranger, who might be a vagrant and impoftor : butexampleii 
are frequent in antiquity of marriages thus concluded between 
ftrangers, and with as little heiitation : thus Bellerophon, Tydeus^ 
and Polinices were married. Great perfonages regarded not 
riches, bat were only folicitous to procure worthy hufbandi for' 
their daughters, and birth and virtue were the beft recommendaf ' 
tions. 

It is obfervable that in the original there is a chaim, an in« 
finitive mood without any thing to govern it ; we muft therefore 
fupply the word fOtXoK to make it right conftrudion. EufiatBius, P. 

Ver. 401.] Or thus, more correftly : 

- In fuch alliance met /^ wifh nuUb mine* 

Ver. 407.] There is a ftrange redundancy herej which may be 
ihtti OHTtailed with advantage to Oddity ; 
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Far as Eubsea tho' tky country lay, 
purihips with eaie tr^nfpoit thee in a day« . 
Thither of old, Earth's* Giaiit-fon to view,. . 
On wings of winds with Rhadanianth they flew: 
This land, from whence their morning coiirfe 
begun, 415 

S2rW them returning with the fetting fun. 



•Till then, let flumher tlofe thy careful cyct : ^ 

JF&en gentle gales ^th fa'v*rtng pinions rife. 

Our Jhips fhall waft thee — . 
Veh 41 1. Far as Eubaa tbo* thy country //zjr.] Eubaea, as En- 
ftitUus 6bierves» is really hx diflant from Corcyra, the country 
•f the Phsacians : but AlcinousfHll makes it more diftant, by 
placing it in another part of the world, and defcribing it as one 
«f the fortunate iflands : for in the fourth book Rhad^manthus k 
fsud to inhabit the filyiian fields. Alcinous therefore endeavours- 
to have it believed that his ifle is near thofe fields] 'by aflfertihg ' 
that Rhadamanthos made ufe of Phxacian veflels in his- voyage to 
Tiiyu». Eiliftathius i&rther adds, that Rhadamanthus was a prince^ 
of, great jufHce, and Tityus a perfon of great impiety, and that * 
he made this Voyage to bring him over td more virtuous difpou ^ 
iiions. ?• 

^Vcr. 414.] This beatltlful thought, not authorifed by iit^ 
]ic%isial, might be fuggefted by a clumfy line in Ogilby : • -' 

That fwift as fwallows fly from coaft to coaft.- • ^ 

. Ver^ 415* This land from whence their morning courfe begun, ^ " *'^ 
Sa^w them returning luith the fetting JknS\ 
If. Homer had given the true fituation of CorCyra as it really Ifet ' 
•ppofite to Epirus, yet the hyperbole of failing thence to Eubaea ^ 
and returning in the fame day> had been utterly an impoflibility ; ' 
fbr in failing thither, they muil pafs the Ionian and Icariah fea«, 
a«i double the Peloponnefus. But the fi^ion is yet more extras- 
vagant^ by the Poet's placing it ftill more diftant near the Forto^-^ 
nate iflands. But what is impoflible for veflels to efiFed, that 
are as fwift as birds, ^nd can fkil with the rapidity of a thought f 
Sfijiathftu. \ . V - ' 
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Your eyes (hall wknds and confirm my tale^ 
Our youth how dextrous^ smd how fleet our faS"^ 
When juftly tim'd with equal fw5cep thqr row. 
And Ocean whitens in long tracks below« 4m 
Thus he. No word th'. experieac'd man replies. 
But thus to heav'n (and heavenward lifts his eyes) 
O Jove! oh father! what the King accords 
Do thou make perfedt! facred be his words! 



But then is the Poet jufBfiable for relating fuch incredible am- 
plifications ? It may bcanTwered, if he had pat thefe extravi^an- 
cies into the mouth of UlylTesy he had been unpardonable^ bnt 
they fuit well with the charadcr of Alcinoua : they let Ulyflb 
into his difpofition, and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and 
oftentatious. This was necefiary, that UlylTes might know how 
to adapt himfelf to his* humour, and engage his affiftance ; and 
this he adually brings about by raifing his wonder and efteem bjr 
ftories, that could not &il to pleafe fuch a& ignoraat.and credot' 
lous perfon as Akinous. 

Dacier adds, that the Phaeacians were fo puff'd up with their 
conftant felicity and the proteflion of the Gods, that they thought 
nothing impoflible ; upon this opinion all thefe hyperboles aie 
founded : and this agrees too well with human nature; the more 
happy men are, the more high and extravagantly they talk^ and 
are too apt to entertain themfelves with wild chimeras^ which 
have no exigence but in the imagination. 

The moral then to thefe &bles of Alcinous is, that a conSast 
fcries of happinefs intoxicates the mind, and that moderatioii it 
often learned in the fchool of adverfity^ P. 

Rather, 

This^^^, whence ■ ; 
Or, to avoid a fecond impropriety at the (ame time : 
They left this ifland, with the rifing fun; 
They reacht this ifland, e'er his race was run. 
Ver. 4ao.] Virgil, Geo. i. 367. 

— — • — lottgos a iergo aliefiire tragus. 
Ver, 413, tiifrajftr of Vfxfis^] It is obfervable, that Ulyflea 
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Wide o'ct" the world Alcinous* glory ftiine! 4«j 
Let Fame be his, and ah ! my Country mine ! 

Meantime Arete, for the hour of reft 
Ordains the fleecy couch, and covering veft : 
Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare. 
Arid the thick carpets Ipread with bufy care, 430 
With torches blazing in their hands they paft^ 
And fiuilh'd all ttieir Queen's command with 

hafte : 
Then gave the fignd to the willing gueft : 
He rofe with pleafiire, and retired to reft. 
There, Ibft-extended, to th* murmVing found 43s 
Of the high porch, Ulyffes fleeps profound I 



nukes no reply dIre6Uy to the obliging propofidon wUch ths 
King made concerning his daughter. A r^fufal might have been 
disadvantageous to his prefent circumftances, yet an anfwer is im« * 

plied in this prayer, which fhews the impatience he has to return i 

t0 his country, and the gratitude he feels for his promifes to efied 
it: and confequently it difcovers that he has no intentions of 
fettling with his daughter amongft the Phaeacians, Daciar* P» 

Ver» 425.] Ogilby is not to be defpifed : 
Alcinous grant immortal feme, and me 
My dear relations and my home to fee, \ 

. Vert 43 1. J The rhymes will not pafs. Thus? mow foith* * 

folly: ^ 

Snjififi tbr^* thtp(dacei at their Queen's commands ^ 

They paji, with torches blazing in their hands. 
Ver*433.] So Chapman, but preferving at the iame time the 
^alogue-fprm of his author : 

Come gueft, your bed is fit ; now frame to refi^ 

Motion of fleepe was gracious to their f^efin 

Vot.Il. M 
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Witllin, releas'd frofa eires Alcinous lies; 
And faft befide^ were clos'd Arete's eyes.. 
fssssetsasHese 

Vef. J^$y, 438, ne lafi Unes,] It may feem famtwhat cxfaraf- 
prdinary, tJbat Alcinous and his QuceD, wha have boea ddciibed 
as patterns of conjugal happinefs, ihould fleep in diilind beds.* 
Jf^j^ter and Jun0> a» Dacier obTervcs from the firft of the IHad, 
have* the fame bed. Perhaps the Poet defigned to ihew the Imnir/ 
a^id ^ft delicacy of thofe too happy Phaeaci^ns, who lived in 
fiM^h (ohsnoh that they ihiMined every thing that might preto 
troublefome or incommodious. P, 

Thus, more accurately : 

* Far in a dap rea/s Alcinouis' Hes ; 
Befide him, fuan Arete do^'d her eyess. BditOd 

Thi9 book takes up no longer tifie thaa the crening of tYie 
ihiWy-iccond day* P. 
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Tttfi ARGUMENT. 

jLCiNOUS calls a council^ ih which it is tejbtvid 
^^ to tranfport Ulyjfes into bis country. After which 
JpUniid entertainments are made^ where the celebrated 
Mufician and Poet Vemodocus plays and fings to the 
guefts. They nixi proceed to the games j the racCy the 
wreftlingi DifcuSy &c. where Vlyjjes cafis d prodigious 
kngtb^ to the admiration of all the fpeffators. 'They 
return again to the banquet y and Demodocus fings the 
loves of Mars and Venus. UljffeSy after a compliment 
to the Poet, d^res him to fing the introduction of the 
wooden horfe into Troyi which fubjeSt provoking his 
tears y Alcinous inquires (f his guefts his name, parent^ 
agey and fortunes. P«. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

THIS book has been more feverely cenfured by the criticfes 
than any in the whole OdyfTey : it may therefore be thought 
neceilary to lay before the reader what may be offered in the 
Poet's vindication. 

Scaliger in his Poeticks is very warm againft it. Demodocus, 
obferves that Critick, fings the lufts of the Gods [faeditates) at 
the feaft of Alciribus. And BofTu^ though he vindicates the Poet, 
remarks that we neet with fome oiSbn&ve pafiages in Homer, and 
inllances in the adultery of Mars and Venus, 

To know (fays Ariftotle in his Art of Poetry) whether a 

tiling be well or ill fpoken, we muft not only examine the tiding 

whether it .be .good or.ill^ but we muft alfo have regard to iikn 

that {peaks or adls, and to the perfbh to whom the Poet addreffes ; 

for the character of the pcrfon who fpcaks, and of him to whom 

^ £iie fpeaks, makes that to be good, .which would not come weU 

irbm the mouth of any other pBxfon. It is not on thi^ account v<^ 

i^ndicate. Homer with refped to the immorality that is found io 

the feble of the adultery of Mars and Venus : we muft cbniidelr 

that it is neii^er the Poet, nor his hero, that recites that ftory: 

imt a Phaeacian fings it' to Phasacians; a ibit efFemintte people, ^ 

ar ftftival. Befided, it is allowable .even -in grave and moral 

writings to introduce viciQns pcrfons, i^ho dei^ife the Gods ; and 

^ not the Poet obliged to adapt his poetry to the charaders of 

fuch perfons ? And hiad it QOt been an abfurdity iti him to haVe 

given Qi^ a p^lbibpliical'or^oral fongbefbre a people who Wooid 

be j[4eafed with nodiiog b^t gaiety and eQsoiijtkcy ? Tl^e moial 

that we are to draw from this flory is, that ^n idle and foft.couxfi; 

^ r' of life is the fource of all criminal pleafures ; and that thofe per- 

':. -> fons who lead fuch lives, are generally pleafed to hear fuch ftories^ 

as make their betters partakers in the fame vices. This relatipn 

\ ef Homer is a ufeful lefibn to them who defire to live virtuoufly ; 

\ and it teaches, that if we would not be guilty of fuch vices, we 

^ muft avoid fuch a method of life as inevitably leads to the pradice 

of them. 

* Rapin attacks this book on another fide, and blames it not for 

its immorality, but lownefs. Homer, fays he, puts oiF that air 

.) of grandeur and majefty which fo properly belongs to his cha- 

rafter; he debafes himfelf into a droll, and finks into a familiar ' 

way of talking : he turns things* into ridicule, by endeavouring 

to entertain lus reader with fomething plcaiant and diverting ; for 
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inilance> in the eighth book of the Odyfley, he entertains thd 
Gods with a comedy, fome of wiiom he makes buffoons : Mars 
and Venus are introduced upon the ftage, taken in a net laid by 
Vulcan, contrary to the gravity which is fo eifential to Epick 
poetry. 

It muft be granted, that the Gods are here painted in colours 
unworthy of Deities, yet Hill with propriety, if we refped the 
ipedlators ; who are ignorant, debauched Phaeacians. Homer was 
^obliged to draw them, not according to his own idea of the Gods, 
but according to the wild fancies of the Phaeacians. The Poet is 
not at liberty to afcribe the wifdom of a Socrates to Alcinous : he 
mufl follow Nature, and like a painter, he may draw Deities or 
mongers, and introduce, as he pleafes, either vicious or virtuous 
charadlers, provided he always makes them of a piece, confident 
with their £rft reprefentation. 

This rule of Ariftotle in general vindicates Homer, and it is 
neceflary to carry it in our minds, becaufe it ought to be applied 
to all incidents that relate to the Phscacians, in the fequel of the 
Odyfley. P. 
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NOW fair Aurora lifts her golden ray. 
And all the ruddy Orient flames with day: 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning lights 
Role inftant from the {lumbers of the night ; 
Then to the council-feat they bend their way, j 
And fill the fhining thrones along the bay« 



NOTES. 

Vcr. 6. Jnd/ll thejhimng thrones along the laf.\ Tkis pkcc of 
eonncil was between the two ports, where the temple of Neptune 
ftood; probably, like that in the fecond book, open to the air. P. 

Bat why not literally ? 

hxAfit on poUfii^ d ftoms along the bay : 
nidier than obliterate thofe charaderiftic marjcs of primaeral fim^ 
lligitjr, wlu^b 9Pi^tit«t6 ^ chief beauty ^ i^uc of tbii Poesi. 
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Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 
Shoofs from the ftarry vault thro' fields of air J 
In form, a herald of the King fhe flies 
From Peer to Peer, and thus inceffant cries : lo 

Nobles and chiefs, who rule Phaeacia's ftates, 
'The King in couficil your attendance waits : 
A Prince of grace divine your aid implores, 
O'er unknown feas arriv'd from unknown (hores* 



Vcr. 7 .J» A fup^rf uoosr cjouplirt, which may be fu«?ilcded thus; 
^^/^ Pallas, like sl royal herald, flies — . 

Vcr. 9. In form, a heraU ] It may be afked what occa« 

fion there is to 'yairoixtce a Goddcft, to ..pcrfbrm an aftion that 
might have been as well executed by a real Herald ? Euftathius ob- 
ferves, that this Minerva is either Fame, which informs the Phae- 
acians that a flranger of uncamuion figure is ariivsed, and upoii 
this report they aflemble : or it implies, that this aflembly w^ 
^fiadie by tiie wjjfdom of thp peers, and confequently a Poet may 
afcribe it to the Goddefs of WifdoiQi it being the cfFeQ of hser ia* 
fpiredon. 

The Poet by the imrodudkion of a Deity warns us, that Some- 
thing of importance is to iCucceed; this is to be uflne^'ed in vfi^ 
fclemnity, and confequently the appearanjce 0/ Miuerya in thfc 
place is not anaecef&ry : the adion of imponsuice to be deferibed 
is no lefs than the change of the fortunes of UlyiTes ; it is from 
this aflembly that his affairs take a new turn, and haften to a 
happy re-eflabliflmient. P. 

Ver. 13. 4 prince of form divine 1 ] Minerva fpeaks thus in 

favour of Ulyflcs, to excite the curiofity of the Phxacians : and 
indeed the ftiort fpeech is excellently adapted to this purpoft. 
They were fojid of ftrangers: the Goddefs therefore tejls them, 
that a fl:ranger is arrived of a God- like appearance. They ad- 
mired outward (how, he is therefore defciibed as a man of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and Minerva for this reaiba aoimediately inft^ 
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She ipoke; and fuddea with ttimultuous fbutidi^ 
Of thronging multitudes the fliore rebounds: 16 
Ac once the feats they fill : and every eye 
Gaz'd, as before fome brother of the Iky. 
PallaSy with grace divine his form improves. 
More high he treads, and more inlarg'd he 

moves : 
She fheds celeftial bloom, regard to draw j ti 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe ; 



Vcr. 15.] He fhbuld have written, I prefumc, 
— • -^ and fudden the tumultuous founds — . 

. Ver. 15. Pallas *witb grace di'vine bis form im^rvues,'\ TMs tit* 
Cnmfiancc has been repeated feveral times almoft in the fame 
words* fince the beginning of the OdyiTey. I cannot be of 
opinion that fuch repetitions are beauties. In any other Poet^ 
they might have been thought tp proceed from a poverty of in- 
fentiony though certainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather 
a faperfioity than barrennefs. Perhaps having once faid a thing 
well, he defpaired of improving it, and fo repeated it ; or per^ 
hapi he intended to inculcate thia truth, that all our accdmplifh- 
inenti, jas beauty, firength, &c« are the gifts of the Gods ; and 
being willing^ to fix it upon the mind, he dwells upon it, and m* 
ftrts it in many places. Here indeed it has a particular propriety, 
at it is a circnmftance that firft engages the Phaeacians in the &• 
Vour of Ulyfles : his beauty was his firft recommendation, and con* 
ieqnently the Poet with great judgment fets his hero off to the 
bcft advantage, it being an incident from which he dates aU his 
fiitnce happinefs ; and therefore to be infixed upon with a particu- 
lar folemnity. Plato in his Theaetetus applies the latter part of 
this defcription to Parmenides. Ai^oro^ n /xoi fainW Moh, ofM 
hmiq%i. P. 

' Vcr. 2l«] Or thus, with much greater fidelity : 

O'er his broad fhoulders manly vigour fpread^ 
A&d UooQi ccetellial fettles on his head« 
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With ftfength, the future prize of feixie td play. 
And gather ill the honours of the diy. 

Then from his glitt'ridg throne Alciiiotfsf r ofe i 
Attend, he cfy'd, while we our will difcloie. 26 
YoUf prefent aid this god-like ftranger Craves, 
Toft by rtide terftpeft thro* a war of waves j 
Perhaps from realms that view the rifing day, 
Qr nations ftfbje(9t to the weftern ray* i^ 

woBBssoBsssmsm 

Vcn 25. From his gUtfring throne Alcinms rofe.\ It nught be. 
^xpefibed that Ulyfles, upon whofe accfount alone Alcinous callai 
this aflembly> ihpuld have made his condition known* 4uid fpokea 
himfelf to tiie Plis^ians ; whereas he appears upon the fbge as a 
mute perfon» and t&e multitude de{>arts intirely ignorant of his 
name Hftd fortunes. It may be anfwered, that this was not a 
proper time for a fuller dxfc4>very/ the Poet defers it till Ulyfles 
had diftinguiihed himfelf in the games> and iiiUy raifed their 
curiofityw It is for the fame reafon thatUlyffes 2s fient; if \m 
had fpoken, he could not have avoided tdlet them into the know-; 
ledge of his condition, but the contrary method is greatly for Jiiar; 
advantage^ and afTures him of fuccefs from the rceonsneodatioa 
of a King. 

But there is another, aiid perhaps a better it&m^ to be gtveii 
for this iilencc of Ulyffes : the Po6t referves the whole flory of 
his fufferings for an entire and uninterrupted narratbn ; if he had 
now 'made any difcovery, he miift afterwards other have fallen 
ulto tautology, or broken the thread of the relation, fb that it 
would not have been of a piece, but wanted cofatinuity. Befides^ 
it comes with more weight at once, than if it had been made at 
fevjsral times, and confequently makes a deeper impreffion Qpod 
the memory and paffion of the auditors. Virgil has taken ia^ 
different method in the difcoverybf i^neas ; there was a neceffit]^ 
for.it; his companions, to engage Dido in their proteAion^ tell 
her they belong to no lefs a hero than JSneas, fo that he is in H 
maimer known before he appears- ; but Virgil, after the example of 
Homer, referves his ftory for an entire narration. F* 

Ven 39%]' 'A couplet truly graceful; but fafceptlble; it ma^ 
bei of fome improvement in poetical expreffioiu Thosf 
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Then grant, what here all fons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliftion never pleads in vain :) 
Be chofen youths prepared, expert to try 
The vaft profound, and bid the veffel fly: 
Launch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar ; 31 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour* 
Inftant, you i&ilors, to this talk attend ; 
Swift to the palace, all ye Peers afcend ; 
Lef none to.ftrangers honours due difclaim ! 
Be there Demodoc\ls, the Bard of Fame, 40 
Taught by the Gods to pleafe, when high he fing§ 
The vocal lay, refponfive to the firings. 



Perl^aps from realms, that Ifaiithe riiing day $ 
; Qx Jhmriiy illumined iy the wcftern ray. 

Vcr. 32.] The little argumentative word ^or gives a ftilFnefs 
and formality to the verfe. I fhould prefer^ 

Here th hm pilgrim never iveeps in vain. 
The remainder of thb fpeech is tranilated with too much brevity. 
and bnt little regard to the fpecific language of the author. 

Vcr. 35. Launch tki tall hark ] The word in the original 

if wpi^vXooc; which iignifies not only a (hip that makes its firft 
voyage> bjit a fhip that outfalls other fhips, as Euil^thius obferves* 
It is not poflible for a trandator to retain fuch iingularides with 
aiiy beauty; it would feem pedantry and afFediation^ and not 
poetry. P. 

Few readers of tade will acquiefpe, I think, in this decifion. 

Ver. 41. Taught hy the Gods to pleafe ■ ■] Homer here infimx-' 
ates that all good and great qualiti<!s are the gifb of God. He 
fliews US likewife, that mufick was confhmtly made ufe of in the 
courts of all the Oriental princes ; we have feen Phemius in Ithaca» 
aYecond in Lacedaemon with M^^elaus, ^n4 Pemodocus herewith 
AktoQus* The Hebrews were likew^fe of remarkable ildll ia 
nuifick ; tYP^ one knows what effedb the harp of David liad opo« 
Cht ipint of Sf^iil. Salomon tells usj ^t he fought qut ^gifv 
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,Tht»J|ioke the Priacc: tb' attending PecFsi 
obey. 
In ftate they move j Alcmoas leads the Tiray: 
Swift to Demodocus the herald fliesy 45 

^t once the failort to their charge arifc ; 
They lafanch the yeffel, and unfurl? the lails^: 
And ftretch the fwelling canvas to the gales ; 
Then to the palace move : A gathVing throngs 
Youth, and white age, tumukuious pour along: 

inen and finging women to entertain liim> Itke thefe in Homer, ftt 
tike time of feafting : tKus another Oriental writer c<Mnpares 
mofick at feafb to an emerald iuclofed in gold ; as ik Jigneflf an 
emerald fit in a <work of gold, fi is the melody of mufick wtb pkafant 
Kvine* Ecclus xxxii. 6. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 46.] Thefe three verfes concentrate the following portion 
of his original : . 

Then 4wo-and-fiffy yonths, felieQied, went. 
As bade the king, to barren Ocean's fhore ; 
There to the deep they dragg'd t^ fable fhip. 
The maft aprear*d, and bring the fails aboard : 
. With leather thongs they bound their oars, arni)FM 
In order meet, and ipread the fnowy fwls. 
In t^ main fea the veflel moors* 
Or thus, in rhyme : 

Then two-and-fifty youths, feledlcd, bore 
Their courfe obedient to the barren fhore. 
There to the deep their force united hales 
The fable bark, sad ftows die marft and fanils : 
W^th leathern thengs their oars in rows they bind^ 
And gire the fnow-white canyafs to the wind* 
Thus^ m the main fea moorM, the vef&l lay : 
They to the soyal manfiosD tunf their way. 
Slit Mr tranfliEttoi' was indolent^, and gladly fpared himfelf the 
jgreat difBci^y of tranflating thefe fimple paf&ges, fo as to pre- 
a^vt a? toteraftle dignity of poetry in his vci^on. The reader 
•^recelkAthaC: tliee^pyefen^iu^ i^ 
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Now all aceeffes to the domti are fiird ; 51 

* Eight bow^, the choiceft of the herd, are kiU'd: 

Two beeves^ twelve fatliugs from the flock they 

bring: 
To crown the feaft ; fo wills the bounteous King. 
- The herald now arrives, and guides along ^5 
The facred matter of celeftial fbng : 
Dear to the Mufe ! who gave hisj days to flow 
Wit!i mighty bleffings, mix'd with mighty tvoe ; 



Vcr»f4.J' Tke feltowing couplet, fach as it is, fupplies an 
jDUoffioa of oar tranflatof, and completes the period : 

They ffiay, diey dreis, the viftims ; and prepare 
The- genial banqnet with officious care. 
Vcn 57. D^ear fo the Mufe ! ixiho ga've his days to flow 
With mighty hlefftngs, tnix^d with mighty ixjoeSl 
It has been generally thought that Homer reprefents himfclf ia 
tKe perfon of Demodpcus ; and Dacier imagines that this pafTage 
gave occafion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind, 
Bnt t3»t he really was blind is teffiiied by himielf in his hymn to 
Apollo, which Thucydides aflerts to be the genuine produdion of 
iiomer, and quotas it' as fuch in his hiftory. 

n xS^, TK ^ VfA-fJUf oiA^f ?^(ro( aot^uf, 

Tu^^of dvh^ ^ """ "-: 
That is, *' O virgins, if any perfon aflcs you who is he, the moft 
*' pleatfing of all Poets, who frequents this place, and who is he 
*' who moflr delights you ? reply, he is a blind man, ^c." It is 
trne, as Euilathius obferves, that there are many features in the 
two Poets that bear a great refemblance ^ Demodocus fings divine- 
ly, die fame is true of Homer;. Demodocus fings the adventures 
•f the Greeks before Troy, fo does Homer in his Iliad. 

If this be true, it muft be allowed that Homer has found out a 
vay of Gommendbg^himftlf very artfully : had be fpoken plainly^ 
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With clouds of darkncfs quench'd his vifual ray^ 
But gave him Ikill to raife the lofty lay. 60 

High on a radiant throne fublime in ftate^ 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fat : 

esaBHaaaaaa 

lie had been extravagantly vain; but by this ii^dire^ w^y of 
pndfe, the reader is at liberty to apply it either folely to Demo^ 
docus, or obliquely to Homer. 

it is remarkable, that {iomer takes a ver^ extr^rdlnaiy care 
i>f Demodocv^ his brother Poet ; and introduces hlitl as a perfon 
of great d}i|ii>£liQQ. He C^ him in this book the Hero Demo- 
dbcus : he places him on a throne ftudded with filver> and gives 
]|pi an herald for his attendant ; nor is he lefs eyeful to provide 
for hb entertainment, he has a particular table, and a capacious 
bowl {et before him to drink as often as he had a mind, as the 
original exprefles it. Some merry wits have turned the lafl cir- 
cumfbince into raillery, ^4 iniix^uate that Homer in this place^ as 
well as in the former, me^s himfelf ^n t]ie perfpi^ pf Semodocus; 
an intimation, th^f l^e would i^t be difple^fed ^9 meet with the 
like hofpitality. . P^ 

The twa noble lines of the original, which have been fp hsip-^ 
jpily applied ^p the gre^it ]Epi£ bard of England alfp, msLj be thus 
fttcraUjr rendered: 

: Good mix*d with ill the Mufe her fav'rltc gave ; - 

His eyes (he quencht, but gave th' enchanting fong* 

:^ Ver. 59.] Mr. Gray might have this verfe in }iis memory, 

when he wrote the exordium of his /rfi pindaric ; 
. ^^nc}j*d in dark clouds of flumber lie 
• • , ^ The terror of his beak, and light'nings of his ey$. 

Ver. 60.] Thus Milton alfo^ in imitation of the ancients^ 
t^ycidas, verfe 11, 

Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
liitoklf to ^, mi bmU the lofty rhyme. 
Ver. 62.] A coarfe unmufical line. Thus? 
In the full circle.of the guefts he latt 



■»-} 
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With fiWer fhonc the throne; his lyre well 

ftrurig 
To rapturous founds, at hand Pontonous hung? 
Before his feat a polifh*d table (hines, 6; 

And a full goblet foams with genVous wines : 
His food a herald bof e t and now they fed ; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 

Then firM by all the Mufe, aloud he fings 
The mighty deeds of Demigods and Kings : 70 
From that fierce wrath the noble fong arofe. 
That made Ulyfles and Achilles foes : 
How o*er the feaft they doom the fall of Troy ; 
The ftern debate Atrides hears with joy : 



Ver. 6^.] Thtls Ogilby^ bat with fuperiour attention to his 
author: 

Hung ore his head his goldeh harp 'well/trmtg^ 
Upon a pin, and (hew'd him where it bung^ 
• Vtr^ yo,} Or thus, with more fidelity : 

The fiii'-fam'd glories of illufbioua kings* 
Ver. 74. Thijfem Mate, Atrides hears 'withjoy.'] Tfhis paflkge 
is not without ohfcurity, but Eufbithius thus explains it front 
Athenaetts. In the Iliad the generals fup with Agamemnon with 
fobriety and moderation ; and if in the OdyiTey we fee Achilles 
and Ulyfies in contention to the great fatisfaftion of Agamemnon, 
it is becaufe thefe contentions are of ufe to his affairs ; they con-* 
tend whether force or ftratagem is to be employed to take Troy ; 
Achilles after the death of He6lor, perfuaded to aflault it by^ 
ilo'nn, Ulyfles by ftratagem. There is a further rcafon given for 
the fatisfk6lion which Agamemnon ejcprcflcs at the conteft of thcfe 
two heroes : before the opening of the war of Troy he confultcd 
the oracle concerning the iflue of it ; Apollo anfwercd, that Troy 
(hould be taken when two Princes moft renowned, the one for 
wifilom and the other for valour, (hould contend at a facrifice of the 
Vox. XL N 
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For heav'n foretold the conteft, when he trod 
The marble threfhold of the Delphick God, ^& 
Curious to learn the counfels of the (ky, 
E*er yet he loosM the rage of war on Troy. 

Touch'd at the fong, Ulyfies ftraight refign'd 
To foft afflii^on all his manly mind : sa 

God^ ; Agamemnon rejoices to fee the prediftlon fulfilled, know* 
ing that the deftrudlion of Troy wa» at hand, .the oracle bein^ 
tccompliihed by the conteft of Ulyfies and Achilles. P. 

Vei^. 77.} Wretched rhymes I and, if unexceptionable, of teo^ 
recent occurrence to be admitted here. I would venture a fubUl- 
ttttioiT: 

Curious the counfels of great Jove to fcan. 
E'er yet the woes of Troy and Greece begam 
' Ver. 79. Touched at thefong ] Many objedions may be 

^nade againft this relation ; it may feem to offend againft probar 
bilityj and appears fomewhat incredible, that Demodocus fhould 
thus luckily pitch upon the war of Troy for the fubjed of his 
ibng, and ftill more happily upon the deeds of UtyiTes ; for 
inftance, a maa may die of an apoplexy, this is probable ; but that 
this ihould happen juft when the Poet has occafion for it, is* in 
fome degree incredible* But this ofajedtion will ceafe, if we con* 
fider not only that the war of Troy was the greateft event of thofe 
ages, and confequently Blight be the conmion fubjed of entertain- 
ment ; but alfo that it is not Homer or Demodocus who relates 
the ftory, but the Mufe who infpires it ; Homer feveral times m 
this book afcribes the fong^^ to immediate infpiration ; and this 
iupematural affiftance reconciles it to hurn^n probability, and the 
fiory becomes credible whe», it b fuppofed to be related by a 
Deity. Ariftotle in his Poeticks commends this condud as artful 
and judicious ; Alcinous, fays he, invites Ulyf&s to> an entertain- 
ment to divert him, where Demodocus fmgs his adions, at which 
he cannot refrain from tear8> which Alcinous perci^^ves, and this, 
brings about the difcovery of UlyfTes. 

. It may further be objeded, that a fufficient caufe for tkk 
violence of tears is not apparent ; lor why fhould Ulylfes weep Q) 
kearjiis own brave atchkvcm^nts, efpecially whennothing cala- 
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Before his eyes the purple veil: he drew, 
Induftrious to conceal the falling dew : 
But when the mufick paus'd, he ceas'd to (hed 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head : 
And lifting to the Gods a goblet crown'd, 85 
He pourM a pure libation to the ground. 

Tranfported with the fong, the lift'ning train 
Again with loud applaufe demand the ftrain : 
Again Ulyffes veil'd his penfive head, 
Again unmanned a (how'r of forrow (hed : 90 
Concealed he wept : the king obferv'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the fecret groan : 



mitoos is recited ? This indeed would be improbable, if that wer« 
the whole of what the Poet fuDg< but Homer only gives us the 
heads of the fong, a few (ketches of a larger draught, and learet 
ibmething to be filled up by the imagination of the reader. Thus 
for inftance, the words of Demodocus recalled to the mind of 
.Ulyffes all the hardihips he had undergone during a ten years war, 
all the fcenes of horrour he had beheld, and the lofs and fufFerings 
of all his friends. And no doubt he might weep even for the 
calamities he brought upon Troy, an ingenuous nature cannot be 
infenfible when any of its own fpecies fuffers ; the Trojans were 
his enemies, but flill they they were men, and compaflion is due 
even to unfortunate enemies. I doubt not but it will be allowed, 
diat there is here fufficient caufe to draw tears from a hero, unleis 
a hero muft be fuppofed to be diveiled of humanity. P. 

Ver. 82.] The fenfe of the author may be in Tome degree 
better cohfulted by the following corrections : 

Abafh'd, and ftudious fcreen'd the falling dew: 
But, when the bard's cceleftial raptures reft. 
He dry'd his forrows, and remov'd the veft. 
A couplet jin Ogilby might feduce our tranilator into the deviation 
&QjBi Ml original. 

. N a 
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tThen to the bard aloud : O ceafe to fuig. 
Dumb be thy Yoke, and mBte th' harmoniouB 

firing; 
Enough the fe^ haspleasM^ encm^ the powV g$ 
Of heavenly fong ha& crown'd the genial hour I 
Inceflant in the gdmes your flsrength dilplay, 
Coiirteft^ ye brave, the honours of the day ! 
Th^t pkas'dth' admiring ftranger may proclaim 
In diflant regions the Phaeacian ^me : itQ 

None Vv^ield the gauntlet with fo dire a fway. 
Or fwiftef m the race devour the way j 

But ore his face concerned UlyiTes flairg 
His purple veH, veiling his honour'd he/u^. 
Led die/ ikould fpy thcfe briny tears hejhed* 
Ver. 93*] There is no correfpdndence here with his author^ 
mho may be more faxthfu% reprefemed thtis : 

Then to the fioti'di Phseacans ^ives CGOunandt 
Ye poteHtates and rulers of the Uni \ 
Give ear: forbid we now the biird to fiiig; 
Dumb be his voice — *— , 
Ver. 96.] Thus Dryden, in the>^ flud : 

And then wkh^/ftflg^ bdolgt /i^ jMtMi i6MK^ 
Ver. 97.] Or thot: 

tf^w m liie games your matt^kfi ftrengtfa diilpky. 
Ver. i^». Horn wiU tbw gamidet wkh /§ June a fujity.\ Buf{a» 
•thitts alks how Akxnoos could mafce fuch an aflertiofi^ and giver 
the preference tirhi^s peopkr before aM na^ons, whe»rhe neither 
;kttew> nor was known to, any heroeis out of his own ifhtnd ? H^ 
anfwers that her fpeaks- lifee a PhaRKOn^ with oftcntatioa a&4 
vanity ; befides it is natural for s^ people to form, not illaudably, 
too favourable a judgment of their own country : and> this agrees 
with the chsmiAer of the Phaeadans in a more particubr manner, 
who called themfelves cilxidio^, and the ^vourites of the Gods. P. 
' Ver. 102.] A verfe, that grazes too dofely 00 the kiths & AOt 
to mentiQu |he late occuirencf of the rhyme. Tl^us I 
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None in the leap Spring with fo ftrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wreftUng, prefs the ground. 

Thus fpofce the king ; th' attending peers obey : 
In ftate they move, Alcinous leads the way : ip6 
His golden lyre Demodocus unftrung, 
Hig^ on a column in the palace hung ; 
And guided by a herald's guardian care3» 
Majeftick to the lifts of Fame repairs. no 

Now fwarnjs the populace ; a countlefe throngs 
Y<»iith and hoar age ; and man drives man along ; 
The gani^s b^in ; ambitious of the prize, 
AcfOOCKS, Thoon, and Eretmeus rife ; 

None can the gauntlet wield with equal force ; 

None urge with equal fpeed the rajnd courfe. 
V«r. 107.] Thus, more exaftly : 

At oHCis tie minfirei*! tuneful lyre unftrung 

High on 2Lpeg th* attendant herald hung ; 

The mnftreli guided by bis guardian cares-*-. 
Vcr. II a.] C^, with greater accuracy, 

Offtwrdf youths, andjkilful, freft along. 
Ver. 113. Thg garnet ""^^1 Euilathius remarks, that Homer 
very judiciouily pafles over thefc games in a few lines, having in 
the Oiad exhau^d that iah]t6t ; he there enlarged upon them, 
fcecauie they were effential ornaments, it being neceiTary that 
Fatroclas (hould be honoured by his friend with the utmoft folem- 
sity. Here they are only introduced occafionally, and therefore 
the Poet hafteni to things more requifite, and carries on the thread 
of his ftory. But then it may be afked why are they mentioned 
At all. and what do they contribute to the re-efbibliihment of 
Ulyfles ? It is evident that they are not without an happy effed, 
they giye- Ulyfles an opportunity to iignalize his charader, to 
engage the king and the peers in his favour, and this inducea 
them to convey him to his own country, which is one of the moft 
natcrial ioodents in the "<hole Odyfley, p^ 
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The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 115 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefe of fame : 
There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 
And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir : . 
feuryalus, like Mars terrifick, rofe, 
When clad in wrath he withers hofts of foes : i2<$ 
Naubolides with grace unequall'd flidne. 
Or equalled by Laodamas alone. 
With thefe came forth Ambafirieus the ftrong ; 
And three brave fons, from great Alcinous Iprungi 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ftand, 125 
Start from the goal, and vanifli o'er the ftrand : 



Ver. 119. Eufyalus, like Mars tdrrifick, ro/e.'] I was at a lofi 
^r a reafon why this figure of terrour was introduced amongft an 
linwarlike nation^ upon an occaiion contrary to the general de- 
fcription, in the midft of games and diverfions. Euflathius takes 
notice> that the Poet diftinguifhes the charader of Euryalus, to 
force it upon our obfervation ; he being the perfon who ufes Ulyffes 
with roughnefs and inhumanity, and is the only peer that is 
defcribcd with a fwoM,' which he gives to Ulyffes to repair his 
injury. 

'^ He further remarks, that almofl all the names of the perfons 
who are mentioned as candidates in thefe games are boi:rowed 
from the fea, Phaeacia being an ifland, and the people greatly 
addidled to navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary from the 
order obferved by Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid 
the affinity of found in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, ^Cm 
and too many names being tedious, at leaft in Engliih poetry, I 
paffed over the three fons of Alcinous, Laodamas, Halius, and 
Cly toneus, and only mentioned them in general as the fons of 
Alcinous. 

I was furprifed to fee Dacier render 

— — — — — vll^ YiciKuwiH Tixlfirt^ao. 

The fon of Polyneus the carpenter ; it looks like burlefc^ue : h 
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Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly. 
And drifts of rifing duft involve the (ky : 
Before the reft, what fpace the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plough to 
plough ; 130 

Clytonius Iprung : he wingM the rapid way. 
And bore the unrivall'd honours of the day. 



ought to be rendered. The Ton of Polyneus Tc6lonides, a Patro- 
nymick, and it is fo underftood by all commentators. P« 

Vcr. izj.] Thus Ogilby: 

— — — they flart, znd/wt/t theyjfy, 
Whilft clouds of dufty atomes dim thejky. 

Vcr. 129. — — — Whatjpace the hinds allow 

Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough J] 

This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obfolete, and 
gives us no diftinfk idea of the diflance between Clytoneus and the 
other racers ; but this obfcurity arifes not from Homer's want of 
peripicuityj but from the change which has happened in the 
method of tillage, and from a length of time which has effaced the 
diftind image which was originally ftamped upon it ; fo that what 
was underftood uatverially in the days of Homer is grown almoft 
vnintelligible to pofterity. Euftathius only obferves, that the 
teams of mules were placed at fome diftance from the teams of 
oxen ; the mule being more fwift in his labour than the ox, and 
confequently the more ground was allowed to the mule than the 
ox by the hufbandman. This gives us an idea that Clytoneus was 
the fbremoft of the racers, but how much is not to be difcovered 
with any certainty. Ariftarchus, as Didymus informs us, thus 
interprets Homer. " As much as a yoke of mules fet to work 
** at the fame time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen, (for 
'* mules are fwifter than oxen) fo much Clytoneus outwent his 
*' competitors." The fame defcription occurs in the tenth book 
of the Iliad, .verfe 419, to which pafTage I refer the reader for 4 
more large and different explication. P. 

N4 



if. 
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With fierw embrace thebwwny wreftlers join ; 
The cQiiqsefl:^ great Euryalus^ is thine. 
AmphialDs 4>ning forward with a hound, 135 
Superiour in the leapt a length of ground : 
From Elatreus* ftrong arm the Di£bu3 flies, 
And iiR^ with iinmatch'd force along the ikies^ 
And Lajodara whirl$ high, with dreadful Cway, 
The gloves of death, yi(3»rions in the fray, 140 
Whil? th\;s the peerage in the games contends., 
J% a£l: to fpeak, I^aodaipas a^nds ; 

O friendsjhe ories,the ftranger feems well-lkill*d 
To try th* illuftrious labours of the field : 
I deem him brave ; then grant the brave n[i.an's 

elaito, i4S 

Invite the hero to his fhare of fame. 
What nervoys arm? he boafls ! how firm his tread t 
tjis limbs how turnM ! how broad his ihoulders 

fpread ! 
By age unbroke ! — r~. but aUrconfuming care 
Peflroys perhaps the fbength that time would 

fparei . i;« 



Ver. 1 33.1 Tho defeft of rhyme may thus he remedied ; 
The wrcftlers next their brawny limi^ entwine. 
S'i&tf/ 9onquefl:Tr-. 
Vwt 148.] This is not from Hpmer, but Ogilby : 

Jl^s thighs arc brawny, well bis Jhcukiers /freaJ. 
Ver. i^ fy tige Hnl>rokeh'\ It is in the original literally, h§ 
wants not youth ; this is fpoken according to appearance only, for 
VlyiTc) muft ^ (uppofed to be above forty, having {pent twent/ 
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Dire is the ocean, dread in all its forms ! 
Man muft decay, when man contends with ftorms. 

Well haft thou fpoke, (Euryalus replies) 
Thine is the gueft, invite him thou to riie« • 
Swift at the word advancing from the croud 15^ 
He made obei&nce, and thus ipoke aloud. 

Vouchfafes the rev'rend ftranger to dilplay 
His manly worthy and (hare the glorious day ? 
Fatfacar, arife ! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the folemn games. i6a 
To {mm arife I for what more fame can yield 
Than the fwift race, or conflift of the field i 
Steal from corroding care one tranfient day. 
To glory give the fpace thou haft to ftay ; 



yean in the wars of Troy, and in his return to his country. It Is 
true Hefiod calls a perfon a youth, cii^tiw, who was forty years of 
age, but this muft be underftood Miith fome allowance, unlefs wq 
lappofe that the life of man was longer in the times of Heiiod« 
than in thefe later ages ; the contrary of which appears from many 
places in Homer, where the ihortnefs of man's life is compared 
to the leaves of trees, ^c. But what the Poet here relates is very 
jiifti£able, for the youth which UlyfTes appears to have, proceeds 
from Minerva ; it is not a natural quality, but conferred by tho 
immediate operation of a Goddefs. 

This ipeech concludes with an addrefs of great beauty 9 
Laodamas invites UlyfTes to ad in the games, yet at the fame 
^me fbmifhes him with a decent excufe, to decline the invitation 
if it be againft his inclinations ; (hould he refufe, he imputes the 
xefufkl to his calamities, not to any want of fkill, or perfonal 
inability. P. 

Tbtt»9 with more fidelity : 

Noryoiab is flcnjon ; but all confuming care 

Hot broke, perhaps^ the ftren^th that Time wou'd fpare» 
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Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales itfj 
Call thee aboard, and ftretch the fwelling fails. 

To whom with fighs Ulyfics gave reply : 
Ah why th* ill-fliiting paftime muft I try ? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free ; 
111 the gay fports with troubled hearts a^e : i ^<s 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much-affli£ted, much-enduring man ! 
Who iiippliant to the king and peers, implores 
A ipeedy voyage to his native fliores. 

Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 175 
The Iports of glory to the brave belong, 



Vcr. 165.] Thcfc ready rhymes invited our Poet to ;difregar4l 
liis author. I can promife nothing beyond fidelity on this occa^ 
fion: 

To glory give the moments of thy ftay. 

For now that flay mufl momentary be ; 

The iailors ready, and the fhip at Tea* 

Ver. 167, Uljifes gave refiy.] Thefc are the firft word* 

^ken by UlyfTes before the Phaeacians ; and we cannot but ber 
curious to know how he makes his addrefs to engage a people, in 
whom he has no perfbnal interefl> in his favour. His fpeech is 
excellently adapted to this purpofe : he reprefents himfelf as a fup- 
pliant to the king and all the afTembly ; and all fuppliants beings 
efleemed facred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aflemblf to 
proted him ; if they refufe to aflifl him^ they become guilty of no 
lefs a crime, than a violation of the laws of hofpitality. P. 

Ver. 170.] The tranflator's memory might prefent at the 
time to his fency the beginning of TickelPs elegy: 
* Grief unaffeded fuits but ill with art. 

And Howing numbers with a bleeding heart. 
Ver. 171.] Thus fuperfede an ungrammatical form of the 'veri : 

My days of old in ceafelefs forrows flow: 

long and Uborious my career of woe ; 
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(Retorts Euryalus :) he boafb no claim 
Among the great, unlike the fons of Fame. 
A wandering merchant he frequents the main. 
Some mean iea-farer in purfuit of gain ; 180 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well Ikill'd, 
But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. 

Incens'd Ulyffes with, a frown replies, 
O forward to proclaim thy foul unwife ! 184 
With partial hands the Gods their gifts difpenfc ; 
Some greatly think, ibme Ipeak with manly fenfe ; 
Here heav'n an elegance of form denies. 
But wifdom the defedl of form fiipplies : 
This man with energy of thought controuls. 
And fteals with modeft violence our fouls, 190 



Vfthkk will require the/ngular numbtr in the next conplet, implorg 
uxnijBon. 

Ver. 179.] Rather, in conformity with hi« author, 

A gnedjf merchant.— 
Ver. 1 8 1.] It were fuperfluous to mention the defeft of theTe 
rhymes to the reader. They occurred above, verfe 143, 
Ver. 183.] Exaaiy, and, I think, better: 

The/age Ulyffes — . 
Ver. 1 85.] Or thus: 

Some grace ivith genius, fome nuith eloquence* 
If heaven an elegance of form denies, 
Defe6l of form a fluent fpeech fupplies ; 
He with/ull energy of thought controuls. 
With modeft violence ^f«r^/ our fouls : 
and the next couplet may be expunged, as mean and fuperfluous* 
Ver. 190. And fteals nxjith modeft violence ourftiuls, 

HeJ^eaks re/erv*dlj, hut bejpeaks wtb force,"] 
There is ft difficulty in the Greek cxpreffion, a^ATii^ «7«fiJfi» 
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He {peaks refenr'dljr^ but heTpolkf ;is(fth ioceei 
Nor COB one word be cbaiigjd .hut^^r -t. wocife ; 
iQfpablick liaore tfasui mortal he appears^ 
#kiid as he nv>vic6 the g^^g ccoud rcv!erQS( : 
While others faeauteewas ih! aethetfaii kiact, 19]; 
The JDohler portion, ^waiit^ a knowiiag tamiL 
In outward $iow heav'n gives ih^t to exceU, 
^nt heav'a deoies the praiie of thinking wfiL < 



fl*}b^^l»^»;(^); ^t is, " he l^ks fecurely with a wmning iho^ 
*' defty." Dmffiot Halipamafliis inii^iipoetfe k» in.fiia Bxatnkiar 
tion of Oratonr, to &fDi£f thfit t]ie or9ior,aij^s i^ €9ifc^» ^ 
fo proc;^eds with Cert^nty, pr 4^«XgV ; without danger of refiita-. 
tion^ The word propti^y 4g]^^s w^ihovt/MMw^r osr^^ffM^^Av^ 
^ ^ thd |y»y6rb -cited ky £tt4at|jp^$« -(I^V)^ r<^' ^^1C ff^ 
Wffoaitowtm ; that is> ** it is better to fhimble with the feet than 
'« with the tongue." The vords ue concife, but of a very exten- 
iiiee cpmprehenfion, ax^ t^ke in every things both in f^ntiments 
;ind didtion, that enters into the chara^er of a compTeat orator. 
Dacier concurs in the ia^le interpretation ; Hejpeaks rejer^edfy, or 
miitb caution ; Bi hazanis noticing that he nvmtU a/Urwards nvijb 
(repentir) to alt^. And all bis vaords are ful^ of fweetnefs and 
madefy. Tliefe two Uses ta^ -found fdmoft literaily in tiefiod'9 
Theogo]iy« verfe 9£« 

*£p;^fcf »or }t avi Sfor, dii» (L<i XKignM^m 

t^ether Homer borrowed tbefe verfes from HeTipd^ orHiTiod 
^m Homer, it not evident. Tully in his book ^ SfneSute is 
of opinion, that Homer pcrccded Hefiod maivy ages, ^nd confe- 
quently in hit judgment tile verfes s^re j^fomer's, I qiiefUon not 
but he had this ^rtiy pa(fege in view in his third book of his 
Orator, ^umn fti/fifoBi diantem intmnt^i qnem Dgu»»tft ita dicam, 
ifii0r H mi m ipfUata ; which is abpoft a tr^aflatioaai of Homer* .£• 

Ver* 1 97. ] Rather, witk more emphafls and jU^ity : 

Thus heav'n in hauty gawt thee to e»:eU, 

, But jji^Vshc wMtr fwS^ ^ ttaatdB; wcU* 
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HI bear tho brave a rude tmgoVern'd tongue, 
And) youths my genVous foul refents the wrong : 
Skill'd hi heroick exerciie^ I claifii 201 

A poft of honour with the fons of Fame : 
Such Was my bo4ft while vigour crown'd my <ky9^ 
jNfow care furrounds me, and my force decays ; 
InurM a melancholy part to bear, ao j 

In icenes of death, by tempeft and by war, 

Vcr. 201. SkiWdim heroick exercifi, I claim 

Ap9fi tfbmaur *with the fins efFamf/] 
It mstf he dmtght that Ulyffes, both here and in hb febfe^uelift 
Speech, is too oflentatioas, and that he dwells mor^ than modeliy 
' allows upon his own acGontptUfaments : but felf-praife is fometimei 
^o £uilt. Plutarch has wrote a difTertation^ how a man may praifi^ 
ikiiiiielr without envy : what Ulyflcs here fpeafc is iiot a boaft but 
a joffificatioit. Perfons in diftrefs, fays Plutarch, mav fpcak o^ 
themfclves with digtiity : it (hews a greatnefs of foul, and that 
they bear up agamft the ftorms of fortune with bravery : they have? 
too much courage to fly to pity and commiferation, which betray 
deipair and an hopelefs condition : fuch a man ftruggling with ill 
ftrtnne (hews hknfelf a champion, and if by a bravery of fpeecb^ 
Jie translbrms hlxnfdf from miferable and abjedt, irtto bold and 
aobk, he is oof to be cenfured as vain or obftinate, but great and 
iarinciblctf 

Thb k a iRill juftifieatkm of UlyiTes, he oppofes virtue t0 
calunmy ; and what Horace applies to hbnfelf we apply to thi» 

'* Qgaefitam meritis, fume fuperbiam." 
BMdcn it was neceffary to fhew himfelf a perfon of figure and 
diftiiidioAf to recommend his condition to th^ Phaacians : he was 
a Aranger to the whole nation, and he therefore take^ a probable 
nethod to engage their afliftance by acquainting them with his 
matk; kc dtfcribes himfelf as unfortunate, but yet as a hertf ii« 
adveifiqr. 1^^ 

Vcr. a05^]« The rhymes are ineonreft, and tha pocuy itfelf k 



I 
He 
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Yet thus by woes impaired, no more I wave 
To prove the hero. — Slander ftings the brave, 
i Then ftriding forward with a furious bound. 
He wrenchM a rocky fragment from the ground. 
By far more pond'rous and more huge by far, 211 
Than what Phaeacia's fons difcharg'd in air. 
Fierce from his arm th' enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorous thro' the fhaded air it fings ; 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeftuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the flcies,. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 



deftitate, I think, of elevation. Thus? with more refemblance 
of expreffion : 

Long^ toils have vex'd on Ocean's ftormy flood ; 

With heroes conflidb dire, in fields of blood. 

Ver. 210.] His original dilates, 

Unrai% a ifijk he lifted from the ground. 

Ver. 211,] Bad rhymes. Thus ? more exa6Uy : 
A difi, by bx more pond'rous and more fvafi. 
Than what Phaeacia's/rtf/r^^ fons bad caft. 

Ver. 214*] Or thus ? to avoid tautology and interpdation: 
From his nerved arm th* enormous load he Jiang ; 
n* enormous hadnvhirPd qtdck, and 'whirling fang* 

Ver. 2^170 This paflage is wide of his author, who {ayaonlft 
.^ — , _ .^ o'er all their marks it flew. 
Swift ifluing from his hand : the limit fixt 
Pallas, in human femblance ; and thus fpake : 

but the tranflator feems to have had in his memory Spencer's de£» 

•ripuon of Strength in his Faery Queen : 

Aodt fhoottng ia the earth, eefis 1^ u mmiu eftUtf. 
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. That inftant Pallas, burfting from a cloud, 
Fix'd a diftinguifli'd mark, and cry'd aloud, 22^ 

Ev'n he who lightlefs wants his vifual ray. 
May by his touch alone award the day : 
Thy fignal throw tranfcends the utmoft bound 
Of ev'ry champion by a length of ground : 
Securely bid the ftrongeft of the train 22^ 

Arife to throw : the ftrongeft throws in vain. 



Vcr. 219. That infiant Pallas, hurftingfrom a clotui.] Then u 
not a paflage in the whole OdyHey, where a D^ity is introduced 
with Icfe apparent neccffity : the Goddefs of Wifdom is brought 
down from heaven to adl what might have been done as well by 
any of the fpe6Utors, namely to proclaim wnat was felf-evident, 
the vidory of Ulyfles. When a Deity appears, our expedatkms 
MTc awakened for the introduflion of fomething important, bat 
what aflion of importance fucceeds ? It is true, her appearance 
encourages UlyfTes, and immediately apon it he challenges the 
yirhole Phaeacian affembly. But he was already viftor, and no fer- 
tiier adtion is performed. If indeed (he had appeared openly in 
&vour of Ulyffes, this would have been greatly advantageous to 
him, and the Phaeacians muft have highly reverenced a perfon who 
was fo remarkably honoured by a Goddefs : but it is not evident 
that the Phseacians, or even Uly^es knew the Deity, but took her 
for a man as (he appeared to be ; and UlyfTes himfelf immediately 
rejoices that he had found a friend in the affembly. If this be 
true, the defcent of Pallas will prove very unneceflary ; for if fhe 
was efteemed to be merely human, fhe ads nothing in the cha- 
mber of a Deity, and performs no more than might have beei^ 
performed by a man, and confequently gave no greater courage 
|o Ulyfles than a friend adtually gave, for fuch only he believed 
^er to be. Euflathius appears to be of the fame opinion, for he 
fiys the place is to be underflood allegorically, and what is thus 
/poken by a Phjeacian with Wifdom, is, by the Poet, applied to the 
Goddeis of it. P. 
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She fpoke ; and momentafy mounts the iky : 
The friendly Voice tJlyffes hears With joy; 
Then thus aloud, (elatd with decent pride) 
Rife ye Phaeadians^ try your force, he cryM ; tje 
If with this throw the ftrongeft caftcr tye, 
Still, further ffiU, I bid the Difcus fly. 
Stand fortht ye champions^ who the gauntlet 

wicld^ 
Or you, the fwifteft racers of the field ! 
Stand forth, ye wreftlers, who thefepaftimes grace ! 
1 wield the gauntlet, arid I run the race. 236 
In fuch heroick games I yield to none. 
Or yield to brave Laodamas alone 1 
Shall I with brave I/aodamas contend ? 
A friend is feered, and I ftile him friend* ^40 



-^ Vch 2iy.] The ibanee liccntioufncfi of* oof ttafalUtor will 

q>pear 6om Ogili>}r, who is fui&ciently cxslA : 

Thcfc words buoy'd up Ulyffes finkittg hdut. 
Glad hd had foBiid a mend ^^ould take his part. 
•^-•: Ver. ^36.] £te fhonid have rounded his pciiiod^ thasi 

""^ I iox, twrejite, arid I rmi th^ ra<re. 

Ver. 239. Shatl Itvith bi'ave Laodamas trnttendf 

A friend is facredy and i fiiU bifh firi(mi.\ - 

Nothing,iJan be more artful than this addrefe of* Ul/rfes } he Audi 

Hl way in the middle of a bold challenge, to fecurc hittfelf of a 

^^ {powerful advocate, t>y paying aii ingenious and lattdable deference 

^' . to his friend. But it may be aflced, if decency be bbferved, and 

" ' ought Ulyfles to challenge the father Aklftous (for he fpeaks unt- 

terfally). and yet except his fon Laodamas, efpecmlly when 

y. Alctnous was more properly his friend than Laodamas f Aiid why 

fh6ttld he be excepted, rather than the other brothers? S[^otidia&i^ 
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Ungenerous were the man, and bafe of heart. 
Who takea the kind, and pays th* ungrateful 

part; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin'd, 
Bafe to his friend, to his own intereft blind : 
All, all your heroes I this day defy ; 245 

Give me a man, that we our might may try. 
Expert in ev'ry art, I boaft the Ikill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill ; 
Should a whole hoft at once difcharge the bow. 
My well-aim*d fhaft with death prevents the foe : 



anr«rers, that the two brothers are included in the perfon of 
Laodamas, they all have the fame relation to UlyflTes^ as being 
cquaUy a fappliant to them sUl, and confequently claim the fame 
exemption ^om this challenge as Laodamas ; and Alcinous is not 
concerned in it : he is the judge and arbitrator of the games (not 
a candidate) like Achilles in the Iliad. But why is Laodamas 
aamed in particular ? He was the elder brother, and Ulyifes might 
therefore be coniigned to his care in particular, by the right due 
to lus feniority ; beiides he might be the noblefl perfonage, having 
conquered his antagonift at the gauntlet, which was the moil 
dangerous^ and confequently the mod honourable exercife, and 
thei^re UlyfFes might pay him peculiar honours. Sptmdanus. P. 
Thefe are the rhymes of Ogilby and Chapman alfo ; neither 
of whom the reader would thank me for producing. 

. Ver, 249. SbotiU a whole hoft at once difcharge the hotwt 

My nfoeU'CdnC d Jhaft nvitb death prevents the foe. "] 
TluTt is an ambiguity in the original, and it may imply either* 
^tbat if Ulyfles and his friends were at the fame time to aim their 
ftXTOws againft an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions : or that if his ene- 
mies hsiA bent all their bows at once againft him, yet his (haft 
would reach his adverfary before they could difd^rge their ar- 
Vot. II. O 
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Alone {uperiour in the field of Tr&y, t^i 

Great Philo^etes tau^t the ihaft to fly» 
From all the fbns of earth unrlvall'd pi^ife 
I juftly claim ; but yield to better da^. 
To thofe fam'd days when great Alcidesrole, tss 
And Eurytus, who bade the Gods be foes : 
(Vain Eurytus, whofe art became his crime. 
Swept from the earth, he perifh'd in his priipae ; 



rows. EoftatUus follow the fotratt, Dacier the latter isterptew 
tadoii. And certainly the ktter aigues the ^^eater i&trepiditf 
and prefence of mind : it ihews Ulyfles in the extremity of dan- 
ger capable of ading with c ah r i nefe and ferenity^ and {hooting 
yfixh the fame certain^ and ftea4ineis» though auiltitades of 
enemies endanger his life. I have foUov^ed this explication^ a& 
it is noblerj and ihews Ulyfles to be a confommate herOi F. 

L • Vcr. 251.] Wretched rhymes. Thos? 

m Of Jkitt {wpmoxa in the Tr^M fidd t 

\ Great Philodetes mtfy/mv myM. 

V|^. 255.] Or thus? as the pttfent cbupletfeehn ftmned and 
ytificial: 

AtfT nfmU I tuUb tbt ^fam^d Alcides n>u, 
J\^«^ Eurytus/ who 4A«rV the Gods ^, 

;. Vcr. 257. FainEmyUiS'^ ) This Eu^us was Sing of 

ifir CEchalia^ famous for his ikill hi archery; he propoifed h^ 

daughter lole in marriage to any perfon that could conquer him 
«t the exerdfe of the bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as 
Euibthius obferves^ concerning Eut^us.. T'hefy write that Her- 
cules overcame him^ and he dehying his daughter was flain^ and 
his daughter made captive by Hercuks : whereas Homer Wrilet 
tfamt he wa& killed by Apollo, that is. died afndden death, ac* 
L Wording to the import of that expreffion. Hie ancients diffte 

^ imich about (Echalia ; fome place it in Eubcea, and Totaie m 

jUkSkxAhy of which opinion is Padknias. But Hornet ii fhb 
Ifiad places it 4n Thef&ly r fbr he mentions with it IViccA 4ted. 
Ithome, wbichj as Dacier obfervts^ were cities of ThelUy. P. 
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Sudden th* irremeable way he trod. 

Who boldly durft defy the fiowyer-God.) ^6% 

In fighting fields as far the Ipear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the contdl I decline, 

StiflF are my weary joints; and I refign 



Vcr. 266.] Thas ftrydcti, in hfe vcrfion of Atfa^ tHiuf: 
With hyums and pxans i» tke Bimyer-King. 
. Ver. 262.] Or, more pcrfpicuoufly and clofely: 
As flics an arrow from another* s bow. 
Vcr, 263. Sole in the raci the conteft I decline.] This is dirtdly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the fpeech, where 
lie mentions the race amongft the other games. How then is thi^ 
Aitference to be reconciled ? Very naturally. UlyfTes fpeaks with 
a generons^ warmth^ and is tranfported with anger in the begin*- 
ning of his oration : here the heat of it is cooled, and confe- 
qnently reafon takes place, and he has time to reflef^, that a man 
fi> dSlaUed by calamities is not an equal match for a younger and 
lefi &tigaed anugonift. This is an exa6t reprefentation of 
hnman nature ; when onr paflions remit, the vehemence of our 
ipeeck remits; at firft he (peaks like a man in anger, here like thf 
.tdfe Ulyfles. 

It is oUervable that Ulyfles all along maintains a decency and 
reverence towards the Gods, even while his anger feems to be 
mafter over his reafon ; he gives Eurytus as an example of tho 
juft vengeance of Heaven, and ihews hlmfelf in a very oppofite 
light : he is fo ^ from contending with the Gods, that he allows 
Uinielf to be inferlour to {omt other heroes: an inftance of 
In o Je ft y. P* 

This conclofion feems but moderately executed, nor with fa^ta>- 
Ue fidelity. I ihall attempt « fabftitution in the fimplkity of the 
iH^uial: 

. Aconteft in the race«loneIfear; 
' Some fwift Ph^eaciau may outftrip me there. 
Long toils and hunger on tempeftuoas feas 
Have fpeot my vigour, and rebx'd my Icxsces. 
O a. 
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By ftorms and hunger worn : age well may fail. 
When ftorms and hunger both at once affail* 266 
Aba(h'd> the numbers hear the God-like man, 
*Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. 
, Well haft thou {poke, and well thy genVous 

tongue 
With decent pride refujtes a publick wrong : 270 
Warm, are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, fecure in men of fenfe : 



Vcn 265.. — — — — age ^Mellmc^faiU 
When ftorms and hunger ] 

This paffage appears to me to refer to the late Horms and {hip* 
wreck, and the long abftinence Uljrfles fuifered in (ailing from 
Calypfo to the Phaeacian iiland; for when Nauficaa found him, 
he was almoft dead with ht^nger, as appears from the fixth of the 
* Odyffey. Dacier is of a diiferent opinion, and thinks it rehtes 
to hb abftinence and (hipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he 

' * came to Calypfo* This feems very improbable ; for UlyfTes had 

lived feven years with that Goddefs in great affluence, and con- 
fequenfly Ihuft be fappofed to have recruited his lofs of ftrength in 
fo long a time, and with the particular care of a Goddefs : befides 
' Alcinous was acquainted with his late fhipwreck, and his daughter 
Nauficaa was in fome degree witnefs to it : is it not therefore 

"i; mo^e probable that he fhould refer to this latter incident, than 

fpeak of a calamity that happened feven years paft, to which they 
Vere intirely (hangers? 

Dacier likewife aflerts, that Euflathius is guilty of a miftake, 
in iniaking xof**^ or prvvifion^ to fignify the ihip itfelf; but in 
reality he makes an evident difUndlion : O^ 70^ ^a t\ ^ xoMiiip 
tit PfufAucip BXJUt s^cci4.aaBn oiuffatiq roTq KUfAotaiv, a^^ on l^^aMfi x^^o^ir 
i Ko'fAt^h ixji<r» 9»v<i ; " Ulyffes fufFered not in the ftorm becaufe 

{y ** he had no provifions to eat, but becaufe the (hip that bore the 

*' proviiions was broken by the ftorm \** which Ihews a Wide 
difFerence between the vefTel and the prcpv^ons r fo that the ex^ 
predion really implies that the vefTel was broken, butEuftathios is 
far from afitfmittg that mo/miI^ and 9<zh (except in £uch an improper 
fenfe) have the fame fignification. P, 
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Thy worth is known* Then hear our country's 

claim, 
And bear to heroes our heroick fame ; 
In diftant realms our glorious deeds difplay, 275 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day ; 
When bleft with eafe thy woes and wanderings 

end. 
Teach them thy confbrt, bid thy fbns attend ; 
How lov'd of Jove he crown'd our fires with 

praife. 
How we their offspring dignify our race. 280 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield. 
Or boaft the glories of th* athletick field ; 



Ver. 275. Jn diftant rtalms our glorious deeds dijplaj^.'] From thii 
extnTSigant pre&ce, it might be imagined that Alcinoas was king 
of a nation of heroes : whereas when he comes to explain the ex* 
cellence of his fubjeds^ he has fcarce any thing to boaft of that 
is manly : they fpend an idle life in finging« dancing, and foaft- 
sng. Thus the Poet all along writes confidently ; we may know 
the Phaeadans by their charader^ which is always to be volupcn* 
QOBi or as Horace expreiles it, 

** — — — — -^ — — Akinoique 

*^ In cute caranda plus asquo oper^ta juventus.*' 

And Euftathius rightly obferves, that the Poet docs not teach that 
we ought to live fuch lives, but only relates hiftorically what lives 
were led by the Phasacians ; he defcribes them as ^ contemptible 
people, and confequently propofes them as objects of our fconu 
not imiation. P. 

Ven279.] Rhymes utterly inadmiffihle: Thus? " 
, Our fires how Jove gave glorious feats to graces 
How tbefe tranfmitted dignify their race, 

03 
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We in the couffe unrivall'd ipeed difplay^ 
Or thro' cserulean billows plough the way. 
To drefs, to dance, to iuig our ible ddight, i8| 
The feaft or bath by day, and love by night : 
Rife then ye ikiU'd in meafures;; let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a difiant air : 
And faithful fay, to you the pow'rs belong 
To race, to fail, to dance, to chant the fong.. %^ 

But, herald, to the palace fwift repair. 
And the foft lyre to grace our paftimes bear. 

Swift at the word, obedient to the king 
The herald flies the ttmefol lytc to bring* 
Up rofe nine feniars> cho£bn to iiirvey 99; 

The future games,, the judges of the day ; 
With inflant care^they mark a fpacious round. 
And level for the dance th' allotted ground ; 
The herald bears the lyre : intent to play, 
The Bard advancing meditates the lay,, 500 



Ver. 284.] This does not exprefs his author with requifitt 
precifion. Thus? 

Witbfiill mrroat*d plough the eatery way. 

Vcav at;.. A liottttc coui^l arifo from a correaioiv of Ogilby ! 

Our C9iiilf90jiy thefidft^ the iaua, the lyre. 
The couch, wann baths, and change of rich attire. 

Vcr. 287.] Thefe rhymes too foon recun May we fubftitute 
as follows ? 

Come, that our gQeft his friends at honoye may t<dl 
How hr Phxacian dancers all excell. 
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SiillM la the dance^ tall youths^ a blooming 

band. 
Graceful before the heav'nly minfbrel ftaad ; 
Light-bounding from the earthy at once they 

rife, 
.Their feet half-viewlefs quiver in the Ikies : 



Vcr. 301 • SkiWdin tht danc€ ] I beg leave to tranflate 

Dacier's Annotation upon this paflage^ and to offer a remark upon 
St. This deicriptiony (ays that lady, is remarkable^ not becaufe 
the dancers mored to the found of the harp and the fong ; for in 
thb there is nothing extraordinary ; but i^ that they danced, if I 
nay fo exprefs it, an hiftory ; that is, by their geftores and move- 
ments they expreiTed what the mufick of the harp and voice defl 
eribed, and the dance was a reprefenudon of what was the fub* 
jeft of the Poet*s fong. Homer only iays they danced divinely, 
aocorcSng to the obvious meaning of the words. I &ncy Madam 
Daoer would have forborne her obfervation, if ihe had refledled 
i^Km the nature of the fong to which the Phseacians danced : it 
was an intiigue between Mars and Venus ; and they being taken 
in fome very odd poftures, fhe muft allow tliat thefe dancers re- 
preftnted fome very odd gedures, (or movements, as ihe exprei&s 
it) if they were now dancing an hiftory, that is, ading in their 
motkmt what was the fubjed of the fong. But I fubmit to the 
judgment of the ladies, and fhail only add, that this is an inftance 
kow a critical eye can fee fome things in an author, that were 
■ever intended by him ; though to do her juitice ihe borrowed 
dw general remark from Euibthius. 

The words ^jo^^m^o^ duirro mtXim are very expreffive, they re- 
prefent the qukk glanciu^s of the feet in the dance, Motus 
fidurn cam/emu \ or 

The glancing fplendours as their fandals play. P. 

Ver. 303.] This very difficult paiTage b,. I think, finely done, 
though much expanded. The following is a literal tranilation : 
The iage, as ply their fteps the dance divine, 
Thdr feet quick-glancing, rapt in wonder, views. 

04 
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Ulyffes gaz'd^ aftonifliM to furvey, 305 

The glancing fplendours as their fandals play. 1 
Meantime the Bard, alternate to the ftrings. 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings ; 



Chapman's attempt, to exhibit the fine expreffion of his author, 
is not without fuccefs : 

And fhooke a moil divine d^nce from their feete 

ThsLt twiHMjtarMe. 
. Nor. is Hobbes to be defpifed : 

S\xc\i Jparkling feet Ulyffes ne'er had fcen. 
Mr. Gray's imitation of the paflage before us is wellknown : 
Progrefs of Poetry, verfe 35. 

To brifk notes in cadence beating. 

Glance their maty-twinkling feet : . 
on which place the reader may confult my note ; and compare 
the conclufion of Pope's on ver. 301, of the prefent paffage. The 
iame idea is intended to be conveyed by Virgil, ^n. i. 164. 

— ^- — — Tum^vis fcena coru/cis 

Defoper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 

-— — — — a glimmering wood ' >' 

^aves it's dark foliage o'er the fubjedl flood. 
* ' Ver. 307. — — the Bard alternate to the firings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea JingsJ\ 
The reader may be pleafed to look back to the beginning of the 
book for a general vindication of this ftory. Scaliger in hia 
Poeticks prefers the JTong of lopas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus 
in Homer; Demodocus 2)^^«m canit faditatesy nofier Tdpas res rege 
dignas. Moniieur Dacier in his Annotations upon AriJiotle's Po- 
eticks refutes the objediion. The fong of Demodocus, fays he, 
is as well adapted to the inclinations and relifh of the Phseacians, 
as the fong of lopas is to Queen Dido. It may indeed be queftion- 
ed, whether the fubjedl of Virgil's fong be well chofen, and 
whether the deepeft points of philofophy were intirely proper to 
be fung to a Queen and her female attendants. 

The various labours of th^ wand'ring moon. 
And whence proceed th' edipfes of the fun, 
Th' original of men and beafts, and whence 
The rams arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe. Sec. 

Dryden% 
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Hh>w the ftem God enamom^d with her charms^ 
Cla^M the gay panting Gfoddefs in his arms, 3 10 



Nor is '\^gil more referved than Homer : in the fourth Georgick 
kt intnxlacet a nymph^ who> in the court of the Goddefs Cyrene 
with her nymphs about her» iings this very fong of Demodocus. 

To thefe Clymene the fweet theft declares 

Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavaiHng cares; 

And all the rapes of Gods» and every love 

From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. Dtydm. 

So that if either of the Poets are to be blamed^ it is certainly 
Viigil: but neither of them, ad.ds that critick, are culpable: 
Viigil qnderftood what a chafte Queen ought to hear before 
ftrangers, and what women might fay when alone among them- 
felves: thus to the Qu^en he iings a philofophical fong, but the 
intrigues of Mars and Venus among nymphs when they were 
alone. 

Plutarch vindicates this flory of Homer: there is a way of 
teaching by mute adions, and thofe very febles that have given 
much offence, fbmifh us with ufefiil contemplations : thus in the 
flory of Man and Venus, fome have by an unneceflary violence 
endeavomed to reduce it into allegory : when Venus is in cen- 
jondion with the ihr called Mars, they have an adulterous in- 
Qoence, but time, or the fun, reveals it. But the Poet himfelf 
fiir better explains the meaning of his &ble, for he teaches that 
Sght mufick and wanton fongs debauch the manners, and incline 
men to an unmanly way of living in luxury and wantonnefs. 

In ihort, Virgil mentions this ftory, Ovid tranilates it, Plutarch 
commends it, and Scaliger cenfures it. I will add the judgment 
of a late writer, Monfieur Boileau, concerning Scaliger, in^ his 
Notes upon Longinus. " That proud fcholar," fays he, ** in- 
•' tending to ereft altars to Virgil, as he exprefles it, fpeaks of 
** Homer too pro&nely ; but it is in a book which he calls iii, 
^* part hypercritical, to ihew that he tranfgreiTed the bounds of 
" true critipifm; that piece was a difhonour to Scaliger, and he 
** fell into fuch grofs errors, that he drew upon him the ridicule 
" of ail men of letters, and even of his own fon." P. 

Ver. 309.] Thb couplet bnt loofely exprefTes his original, and 
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By bribes ibducTd: andi how tbft S\»i» whoTei «^]f4 
Views the hroid h^v'n^ difefos'd the lawkft 

joy- 
Stung to the foul, indignant thro' the Ikies 
To bk bkck forge vinididive Vulean fiiea ; 
Arrived, his finewy arms inceflant place siy 

Th' eternal anvil on the mafly bafe. 
A wondVous net he labours, to betray 
ITie wanton lovers, as entwinM they lay, 
Indiflblubly ftrojig! Then inftant bears 
To his immortal dome the finiih'd fnares. 320 
Above, below, around, with art diljuread. 
The fure incl<^re folds the genial bed ; 
Whofe texture ev'n the fearch of Gods deceives. 
Thill a« the filmy threads the ipider weaves'^ 



h^ lit ne^t fsLih m W9 rhymes. JLc« the. r^4» aee^pt winh M^ 

C^icec ti»e f<»U(ming «tt«B^pit : 

In Fukoji^s dotm, enamous^d with her channt 
The God, clandeitiney cia/l^ i^ in hu ftinis : 
Her hufband'i» bed Ac ibam'd» l^ prefents won ; 
Nov icap^d th' obiervance of th' ^t-conicidiia ftm* 
Ver. J14.} His author prefcribes : 

To hxs black for^e» deef-mufin^,. Vulgm flies. 

Ycr. 515,1 I cannot difcovcr the propriety pf ^ w<^ *r 
0ffimit Q9l thia iKqa&on. We naight fubftitate^ pejph^i^ 
Anriv*4* his finewy am^ /W if^hftf^ pfeee •«-* 
Ver. 521.] Thiia Ogflby : 
k Then rag;iiig to his chamber wenl« and jfnoif 

^ The artificial ffn about his 6jeif, 

I Ver*323.] I fliould prefer, 

r^««* — «v^ die 4m of Gods ---. 
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ThcHdy as withdrawing from the flarry bowers. 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ihores, 326 
His fxv'nto iile! Obfervant Mar$ deicries 
His wi£h'd receis, and to the Goddefs fU^ ; 
He glows* he burns; the fair-hairM Queen of 

love 
Ddcends ihiooth gliding from the courts of 

Jove, 33Q 

Gay Uooming in full charms : her hand he preft 
With «ger joy, and with a figh addreft, 

Come^myhelov'd! and tafte the foft delights; 
Come, to repofe the genial bed invites : 
Thy ab&nt ^ufe^ negle<afijl of thy charms, 
IVeicrs his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms I 33$ 



Vcr. 325.] Literally, thus : 

fFhn this tb$ God badj^ead bis curious guik. 
He feigns a joomey to the Lemnian iJU. 

Ytt. 330.] His author fays. 

Had come fnxooth gliding — : 
as if the more forward of the two lovers, 

Ver. 336. Prefers bis barbarous Sintians to tby arms.'] The 
Sintians were the inhabitants of Lenmos^ by origin Thracians : 
Homer calls them barbarous of fpeech, becaafe their language 
w«s a tCNrmption of the Greek, Afiatick, and Thracian. But 
there is a coneealed raillery in the expreffion, and Mars ridicules 
the iB tafle of Vulcan for leaving ib beautiful a Goddefs to viiit 
Us rode and barbarous Sintians. The Poet calls Lemnos the fa- 
^resrite ifle of Vulcan ; this alludes to the fubterraneous fires fre- 
qaent in that ifland, and he is feigned to have his forge there, as 
-the God of firt. This is likewife the reafbn why he is faid to Ml 
into the ifland Lemnos when Jupiter threw him from Heaven. 
Dacier. P. 
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Tficn, npdiing loath, th* enamour'd fair be 
led, ^ 

And (unk transited on the confcious bed. 
Down rufli'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay, 
The carelefs loversr in their wanton play : 34© 
In vain they ftrive, th' intangling fnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly : 
Wam'd by the God who fheds the golden day. 
Stem Vulcan homeward treads the ftarry way : 
Arrived, he fees, he grieves, with rage he burns ; 
Full horrible he roars, his Voice all heav'n 
returns : 346 

O Jove, he cried, oh all ye ppw'rs above. 
See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love! 



Vcr. 337.] Paradife Loft, ix. 1039. 

Her hand he feizM, and to a fhady bank. 
Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowr*d. 
He led her nothing loath. . 

Vcr. 340.] More exaftly to the original* 

The lovers, bent in vain on amorous play. 

Ver. 342.] With greater truth. 

Inextricable, pow*r to move or fly. 

Ver. 348. See the lewd dalliance of the ^ueen of Love,] The ori- 
ginal feems to be corrupted; were it io be tranflated according 
to the prefcnt editions, it muft be. See the ridiculous deeds of Venus. 
I conceive* that few hufbands who ihould take their ipoufes in 
fuch circumftances would have any great appetite to laugh; 
neither is fuch an interpretation confonant to the words imme- 
diately following tfx f^niMU. It is therefore very probable that 
the verfe was originally, • ' 
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Me, aukward me, ihe fcorns; and yields her 

charms 
To that fair lecher, the ftrong Grod of arms. 350 
If r am lame, that ftain my natal hour 
By fete impos'd ; fuch me my parent bore : 
Why" was I born ? See how the wanton lies ! 
O fight tormenting to ah huihand's eyes ! 
But yet I truft, this once ev*n Mars would fly 355 
His fair-one's arms — ^he thinks her, once, too 

nigh. 
But there remain, ye guilty, in my powV, 
Till Jove refunds his ihameleis daughter's dowV. 



Ctmiji Gods, behold tbi fad and unfufferahU deeds tf Venus \ and 
this agrees with the tenoar of Vulcan's beha\riour in this comedy^ 
who has not the lead diipoiition to be merry with his brother 
Deides. P. 

Vcr. 351.] Or thus: 

Am I thus aukward^ impotent, and lame ? 
Not I« but both my parents bear the blame. 
Ver. 354.] Milton, Par. Loft, iv. 505. 

Sight hateful, fight tomunting! 
Ver. 358. *TillJjonfe refunds his jhumelefs daughter's dow*r.] I 
doubt not but this was the ufage of antiquity ; it has been ob^ 
ji^ed that the bridegroom made prefents to the father of the 
bride^ which were called s^ya ; and if ihe was afterwards falfe to 
* kis bed, this dower was reftored by the father to the huiband. 
Befides this reftitution, there feems a pecuniary muldl to have been 
paid, as appears evident from what follows : 
— ._ — _ — the God of arms 
Muft pay the penalty for lawlefs charms. 
Homer in this, as in many other places, feems to aUude to the 
Jaws of Athens, where death was the punifhment of adultery* 
Pknfinias relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver gmnted im- 
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Too dear 1 pra'd a fair endiaftting ftcc : 
Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace* ' 36a 

.Meanwhile the God^ the dcxtut o£ Vtiicaii 
throng, ^ . > 'A. 

Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along^ 
With thefe gay Hermed trod tkt ftarry pkin$ 
But mddcGy with4id^ the Goddei^ts^. 
AU heav'n beholds, impri(bli'd ^ ihey lie> ^ 
Aod unextinguifli'd kughter th^e^ d^ ik j» 



ponHf to any perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Such 
$Xb was die ihftitotion of $olon \ ^ JR'any ont tbize iin iiAutt)Eft«iv 
^ let him ufe him as he pleafes ;** ta» tk fM^^of >MQfi, ori up 0tiX^w 
X(M»i> And thus Erato^enes anfw&l-^i a perfon who begged his 
life after he had injured his bed> &i <y^ C* «vojiti»m'^ «xx' o tik 
mi^0i tSf*,^, ** It is not I wh9 (lay ^ee, but the law of thy 
" conritiy.** But ftill it was in the power of the injured perfon 
to take a pecuni^)^ tnuldl by way of atonement : for thus the fame 
Ei^toflhenes fpeaks in Lyfias, ifltQoXii xai iKtrtvt fd.ii uM» xIupm, 
oT^'afyvfhOf m^u^uoBent ** He entreated me not to take hb life/ but 
** exaft a fum of money.*' Nay, fech penalties were allowed by 
way of commutation fbr-greater crimes than addkery, as in the 
cafe of murder : 7//W ix. 

— — p- If a bn)ther bleed. 

On juK atoMifvent, wt remit the deed : 

A ixt the flaughtier of his fbn Ibrgives ; 

tht prite 6f btood difcharg^d, the murderer Ut^. R 

Vtr, 366.] A Verfc of Ptopc^ k Ilitd i. vtik 771. mIL rr- 
fiHhbbocts, rither ifi fiagk cxprefioRs or parts of verfos, perw 
petually occur in the portions of Us c^djutors ; in pan, I iptc^ 
fume, from his correddons> aiid in part keat thw knSt attention 
to his flile and manner^. B«t Fenton, whofe taSk was lefs burden- 
Ibme, hat «roit origin^ty, in thu i^pe^, than Brome. Tbroagh 
tbe whole df thiss lutcriode, the rhytlMbs are but iittle regarded : 
Iht ft«tfi«qiift^ltcai> MdlDMiBy of tketti arettioft|iM8iirate4 
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'■ Ttea mutual^ thus they ^ke: Bdiiokl oa 

wrong. 
$9ii&, vengeaiKe waits; and Art fubdues the 

rftrong! 
Dwells there a God on aU th* Olympian brow 
Moire fwift than Mars^ and more than Vuloui 
flow ? 370 

Yet Vulcan conquers^ and the God of arms 
Moft pay the penalty for lawlefs charms. 

Thus ferious they : but he who gilds the ikies^ 
The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries : 374^ 

Wottd*ft thou enchaiiiM like Mars, oh Hermes, lic^ 
And bear the (hame like Mars, to (hare the joy ? 

O-ettvy'd (hame ! (the fmiling youth rejoin'd,) 
Addihricethe chains, and thrice more firmly bind; 
Gaze all ye Gods, and ev^ry Goddefs gaze. 
Yet eager would I blefs the fweet difgrace. 380 

Load laugh the reft, evn Neptune laughs aloud^ 
Yet foes importunate to loofe the God : 



Vcr. 367. 1^- ^- — . — — Beheld on ivrong 
S*wift Hftngeance nvaits — ] 
nnttich^ in his diflertation upon reading the Poets, quotes this 
ai ab inftance of Homer's judgment, in clofing a ludicrous fcena 
VfA decency and inftrudlon. He artfully inferts a fentence by 
wUgJi he difcovers his own judgment, and lets the reader into the 
moral of Us fables ; by this conduA he makes even the reprefenta- 
don of eril ad^ions ufeful, by (hewing the ihame and detriment 
tkey draw apon thofe who are guilty of them. P. 

Ven jSa. N^ttme /uts to ioofi the Go^i.] It may be a0ced why 
Nl^taae in particular interefls himfelf in the deliverance of Man^ 
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And free, he cries, oh Vulcan I free from fhame 
Thy captives; I enfui;e the penal claim* 384 

WillNeptune (Vulcan then) the faithlefe truft ? 
Jle iiifFers who gives furety for th' unjuft : 



rather than the othef Gods ? Dacier confefles ihe can find iu> 
jeafon for it ; but Euftathias is of opinion, that Homer afcribes it 
to that God out of decency, and deference to his nxperiour majefly 
and eminence amongil the other Deities : it is fuitable to the cha- 
xadler of that moil ancient, and confequently honourable God, to 
interrupt fuch an indecent fcene of mirth, which is not fo becom- 
ing his perfonage, as thofe more youdiful Deities Apollo and 
Mercury. Befidea, it agrees well with Neptune's gravity to be 
the firft who is firft mindful of friendfhip ; fo that what is here 
faid of Neptune is not accidental, .but fpoken judicionfly by the 
Poet in honour of that Deity. P. 

. Ver. 386. He fuffers ijuho gives furety /or th* unjufi*^ This vcrfe 
is very obfcure, and made flill more obfcure by the explanations 
of criticks. Some think it implies, that it is wicked to be furety 
for a wicked perfon ; and therefore Neptune ihould not give his 
promife for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some take it generaQy ; 
furetyfhip is detrimental, and it is the lot of unhappy men to be 
fbreties; the words then are to be conftrued in the following 
order, h^T^i rot iIt^i, nu) htXSt m^vp %Syv&€ka^a%. Sponfiones funt 
snfelices, H hominum eft infeUcium fponfiotus dare. Others undep- 
lUnd it very differently, n)i%, to imply that the fureties of men of 
inferiour condition, fhould be to men of inferiour condition; then 
the fentence will bear this import : If Mars, fays Vulcan, refuies 
to difcharge the penalty, how (hall I compel Neptune to pay it, 
who is fo greatly my fuperiour ? And therefore adds by way of 
fentence, that the fponfor ought to be of the fame ftation with the 
perfon to whom he becomes furety ; or in Latin, Simplicium bominum 
fimplices ejfe dehent Jponfores, I have followed Plutarch, who in his 
banquet of the feven wife men, explains it to fignify that it is 
dangerous to be furety for a wicked perfon, according to the 
ancient fentence, STt^a, «^0(pa ^ ara. Lofs follows furefjjhip. Agree* 
ably to the opinion of a mucK.wifer perfon. He thai is fkrety for 
aftranger fl)all fmrt for it; andhe that hateth fitreHJkit b L^ 
Piov.xi. 15. ^ ^- 
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Conceal'd fhc bathes Sn confecrated bowVs, 
The Grates unguents fhed, ambrofial (how'rs, 400 
Unguents thit charm the Gods ! fhe laft afiumes 
Her wond'rous robes ; and full theGoddefs blooms* 

Thus fling the Bard : Ulyfles hears with joy. 
And loud applaufes rend the vaulted iky. 

Then to the iports his fbns the king com* 

mands, 40$ 

Each blooming youth before the monarch ftands. 

In dance unmatched! A wond'rous ball i$ 

brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ftrength enormous bids it fly. 
And bendmg backward whirls it to the Iky ; 410 



as Pope> in the nobleft fpecimen of rhyming poetr/* that the 
Engiifh language can produce : 

See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife. 
And CarmePs flow'ry top perfume the (kies. 
Ver. 399.] Or thus> with greater accuracy^ and lefs except 
' tioiiable rhymes : . 
i Then bath'd the queen in confecrated bowers ; 

The Graces o'er her charms apibroiial ihowersj 
Unguent pf Gods ! diiFusiM; and round her threw 
Her veft of wond'rous frame and lovely hue. 
Ver. 403.] His author is but little feen in this poor couplet. 
Take a literal and commenfurate tranflation : 

Thus fang tlie Bard renown'd : Ulyfles hears 
\"\ With foul enraptur'd ; nor Phasacia's tribes 

Delight not, Ikill'd in every naval ar^ 
A > Ver. 407.] Homer fays, 

-p-a/«f#/^ ball is brought. 

■X |[fr. 410. Jna binding iachwwrd lubirh it to the fiy.'] This is 
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His brother fpringing with an aftivc bound, 
At diftance intercepts it frbrti the ground : 
The ball difinilsM, in dance they fkim the ftrand, 
Turn and return, and fcarce imprint the land. 
Th* aflembly ga:&es with aftohifh'd eyes, 41 j 
And fends in (houts applauies to the fkies. 

Then thus Ulyflcs : Happy king, whofe name 
The brighteft fliines in all the rolls of fame : 
In fubjedb happy ! with furprifc I gaze ; 419 
Thy praife was jufl; their fkill tranfcends thy 
praife. 



a liteiral tranflation of Ihtu^uq ovriffu t and it gives us a lively imaga 
of a perfon in the a£l of throwing towards the fides. Euftathicts 
is moft leatntdLy trifling about this exercife of the ball, which was 
called wfOfiA^ Or aerial; it was a kind of dance, and while they 
fpnmg from the ground to tatch tie ball, they played with theif 
feet ih the air afler the manned of dancers. He reckons up 
feveral other exercifes at the ball, afroffa^ii, ^amt^», Ivioitvf^, and 
htffdMvcTfiq i and explains them all largely. Homer feems to 
oppofe thb a<hial dance to the common one, vtrl x^ovi, or ch the 
frmmd, ■ which appears to be added to make an evident diftihdtion 
between the fports ; otherwife it is unneceflary ; and to dance 
apon the ground is implied in ^px''*^^ ^^ ^^^ ihould a dance 
be performed but upon the ground f P. 

. Ver. 413.] Our tranflator did not fee the meaning of his 
author here. I (hall give a verbal exhibition of him : 

• Then danc'd the pair, with quick alternate iftep. 
Tripping the ground : the youthful circle flrike 
From claihing fingers loud accordant founds : 
compare Horace, ode iv. 6* 35. 

Vcr. 418,] Or, more exaftly aiid vigoroufly : 
SUnes/ir the brighteft in the rolls of fame : 
In nvomler tapt^ thife feats of Jkill I gaze* 
Ver. 4ao« Tby praife ^was juft^^-^-^^-^'l The original fays, Yo« 
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PleasMvvithJbuspeopk'sfainethemonarchbes^iiB 
And thu3 beuevoknt accofts the peers. 
Since Wi£lom's facred ^idaijice he purfues^ 
Give to the ftrangec-guejQ: a Granger's dues : 
Twelve princes in our realm donoinion fliare, 4^5 
O'er whon* fiipremp, imperial poiy'r I bear : 
Bring gold, a pledge of love ; a te^ent brings 
A veft^ a, robe ; and imitate yoiyr king : 
Be fwifi to give ; that he this night may iharft 
'[('he focial feaj^ (^J9yi% with joy iinpei^p^ 4^0 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrpng^: 
A gen'rous heart repairs a fland'rous tongue. 

Th* aflenting peers, obedient to the king, 
hi hx&Q their heralds fend the gifts to bijing« 



j^mUed thatypur fabjedU were excellent dancers,, wit^n^wi^ tlm, 
i^ tbrioumd: Mnam is ufod in the fame fenfe by. the Latins^ aa» 
Oacietr obferyes ; thus Horace, 

'' Multa & prae^lara minantepi.'^ 
S<ii{athiHs,Ten^rks# that the addrefs of Ulyfles* is. Yoy artful, he» 
calls it a fcafonable Battery. : in. reality, to excol. i» dancing, , is* but 
iir>excel in trifles, but in. the opinion of Alcinous itwas a^mcA 
Aoble qualification.: Ulyfles therefore pteafca^his ranity by adapt-* 
ingihis praife to his notions ; and that which would hare bex»r an 
ll^opt in fome natipms^ is efkqmed as the highefbcofnplimoat.by 
Alcinous. ?♦ 

Ver. 4^90 Vicious rhymefs and lately emplpyeiL Thus I 
Nor be* your gifts delay'd ; that he this night 
May- ifaare the focial .banquet with ddight. 
There is a difplay of true benevolent poUtene&iQL the: mutual 
demeanour of Alcinpus and Uly^, The Iliad is undoubtedly, 
as a whole, a jnuch nobler poem than the Odyfli^y, : but, ftr myfelf, 
I would not exchange this interview with the^ PhagaWQg for any 
Df lii^oxuQnat& qa«M^i^y of Homer'i works. 
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Thca thus Euryalus : O prince, wliofe fway 435 
Rules this bleft realm, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 
A raddy ^eam ; whofe hilt, a filver blaze ; 
Whofe ivory flieath inwrought with curious pride. 
Adds graceful terrour to the wearer's fide. 440 

He laid, and to his hand the fword configa'd ; 
And if, he cry'd, my words afFeft thy mind. 
Far from thy mind thofe words, ye whirlwinds 

bear. 
And fcatter them, ye ftorms, in empty air ! 444 
Crown, oh ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 
And grant him to his ipoufe and native (hores ! 

And bleft be thou, my friend, Uiyfles cries. 
Crown him with ev*ry joy, ye fav'ring fkies ; 
To thy cabn hours continued peace affijrd. 
And never, never may'ft thou want this fword! 450 



Ver. i4S'l Odious rhymes ! A more fiiithfal zrA pleaiing 
coaplet may be conftruded from thofe of Ogilby : 

And yon, ye Gods ! reward the pilgrim's toil 
With his dear wife, his friends, and native foil. 

Vcr- 450. ^fui never, ne<ver tiutji^ft thou ^want this JHvordJ] It 
can fcarce be imagined how greatly this beautifbt paflage is mif« 
repiefented by Euftathius. He would have it to imply, Mi^ / 
never want this /wordy taking roi adverbially: the prefents of 
«Betiiie8 were reckoned fatal, UlyfTes therefore to avert the omen, 
prays that he may never have occafion to have recourfe to this 
fword of Euryalus, but keep it amongft his treafures as a teili- 
mony of this reconciliation. This appears to be a very forced 
interpretation, and difagreeable to the general import of the refl 
of the fentence ; he addrefies to Surplus, to whom tbei^ can this 
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He faid, and o'er his (houlder ihing the blade. 
Now o'er the earth afcends the evening fhade : 
Th^ precious gifts th' illuftrious heralds bear. 
And to the court th' embody 'd peers repair. 
3efore the queen Alcinous' fbns unfold 455 

The vefts, the robes, and heaps of Ihining gold ; 
V Then to the radiant thrones they move in ftate : 
Alqft, the king in pomp imperial lat. 

Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 
O ible belov*d ! command thy menial train 460 
A pblifli'd cheft and ftately robes to bear, 
,And healing waters for the bath prepare : 
That bath'd, our gueft may bid his forrows ceafe. 
Hear, the fweet fbng, and tafte the feaft in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wondVous frame, 
Ourfclf we give, memorial of our name : 466 



compliment be naturally; paid but to Euryalus ? Thou haft gi^ven me 
afwordf fays he, may thy days he Jo peaceahle as never to 'want it ! 
This is an inftance of the polite addrefs> and the forgiving temper, 
9fUlyfles, P. 

Ver. 452.] Thcfe open vowels are moil unpleafing. Thus ? 

. l^Iow fet the fun, and Night unwrapt her fhade. 
yer* 454«] With more dignity, and a more palatable found : 

. TKe peers, embody'd, to the court repair. 
Ver, 459.] Paradife Loft, v. a8. 

Oy&/<, : in whom my thoughts £nd all repofe. 
Ver. 464.] There is an unpleafant concurrence of harfh and 
fimilar founds. Thus, perhaps, more agreeably : 

The banquet tafte, and hear the fong in peace. 
Ver. 465.] Or, more fully : 

To all the/e gifts, a bowl of wond'rous frame, \ 
4^/^ gold, /^</, memorial of j»y name. 
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To raife in ofPriiigs to almighty Jove, 
And every God that treads the courts above. 
. Inftant the queen, obfervant of the king. 
Commands her train a fpacious vafe to bring, 470 
The fpacious vafe with ample ftreams fuffice. 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames arife» 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace. 
The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 
Herfelf the chefl prepares : in order roll'd 47$ 
The robes, the vefls are rang'd, and heaps of gold ; 
And adding a rich drefs inwrought with art, 
A gift expreffive of her bounteous heart. 
Thus fpoke to Ithacus : To guard with bands 
Infblvable thefe gifts, thy care demands : 48Q 
Left,^ in thy flumbers on the wat'ry main. 
The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain. * 

Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 
Clos'd with Circaean art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath : the bath the king afcends t 

Vcr. 474.] A correfpondcnt rhyme w^s at han4 ? 

The fuming waters bubble o'er the *vafi, 
Vcr. 476,] Or, with more fidelity : 

The hiauteoits giffs are rang'd, the vefb and gold. 
Vcr. 483.] More faithfully i 

Thtn ftraight he fas the lid, and round it roird— p. 

Vcr. 485. Closed nvitb Circaan art, ] Such pailagcs as 

thcfc have more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and dif- 
ferent 60m modem ways of fpeaking, to be capable of mucl| 
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(Untaftedjoy, fioce that idiiilbDcus hoiir. 
He j&il'd 'xMfAGd from CaJy|iJ(b's how V) 
Wh(^e9 happy m the Gads that paog£ the &y , 
He feafted ev'ry fcoiib, with evVy joy. 499 

He katbes ; the daniibls with officious toil, 
She4 fw^et^, flied ungu^ts, in a ihoiv'r of oil : 



ornament in poetry. Euftathius obferves that keys were not in 
^ in thpk sig^s, but were afterwards invented by the Lacede- 
monians; but they ufed to bind th^ir carriages with intricate 
knots. Thus the Gordian knot was famous in anticjuity. And 
this knot of Ulyffes became a prcyverb, Co expreis any infc^vable 
difficulty, 7$ hh97iuq it^i^o^ ; diis is the r^ibn why he is iaid to 
have learned it from Circe ; it was of great efteem aipongft the 
anQentSj and not being capable to be untied by human art, the 
invention of it is afcribed* not to a man^ but to a Goddei^. 

A Poet would now appear ridiculous if he fhould introduce a 
Goddefs only to teach a hero fuch an art, as to tie a knot with 
intricacy: but we muft not judge of what ha^ been^ ^om what 
now is ; cuftoms and arts are never at a ftay, and confecjyently 
th( ideas of cuftoms and arts are as changeable as thofe arts and 
cuftoms : this knot in all probability was in a3 high eftimation 
formerly, as the fineft watch- work or machines are at this day ; 
^ftd were a pcr£>n £uned for an uncommon fidll in fuch works, it 
wo)ild be no abfurdity in the language of poetry;» to aicrib^ hia 
knowledge in them to the afliftance of a Deity. P. 

Ver. 489.] The rhymes will not pafs. Thus ? 

For then th' enamour'd nymph^s arduous care 
Gave e'en the blifs of Gods themfelves to fhare. 
Chapman is not contemptible : 

But all the time he fpent in her abode. 
He liv'd refpedled, as he were a God. 
Ver, 49%»] Our ingenious tranflator feems to imiute a very 
iappy verfe of Milton, Par. Loft, viii. 517. 
•— -^ --^ frefli galw and gentle airs 
Whifp^r'4 it (p ike. vood^^ and from their wingi 
flung ro/e, fiimg odeurf from the fpicy ihrub. 
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Then o V his limbs a gorgeous robe he ipreads. 
And to the feaft magnificently treads. 494. 

Full where the dome its fhining valves expands, 
Nauficaa blooming as a Goddefs ftands. 
With wondering eyes the hero (he iiirvey*d. 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail God-like ftranger! and when heav*n 

reftores 
To thy fond wifli thy long-expeQed (hores, joo 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear. 
To me thou ow'ft^ to me, the vital air* 
O royal maid, Ulyffes ftraight returns, 
Whofe worth the fplendours of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whofe arm in vengeance 

forms 505 

The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with 

ftorms,) 
Rdlore me fafe, thro' weary wanderings toft. 
To my dear country's ever-pleafing coaft. 



Ver. 493O I fliould prefer. 

Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous •veft he throws ; 
nen to the feaft, nuithftep majejtic, goesm 

Vcr. 503.] Sad rhymes ! Thus ? 

O royal maid ! whofe worth (the chief nplies) 
With tht /ull fplendours of thy liufagi vies^^^ 

Vcr. 507.] Or, with better rhymes, 

Reftore me fafely, thro' the billowy main. 
To the dear bofom of my home again ; 
As miJmlfrtaJt wldk vi^fpirit glowt. 
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As while the Ipirit in this bofbm glows, . 
To thee, my Goddefs, I addrefs my vows ; .510 
My life, thy gift I boaft ! He faid, and fat, 
Faft by Alcinous on a throne of ftate. 
• .Now each partakes the feaft, the wine prepares, 
,. Portions the food, and each his portion ihares. 
The bard an herald guides : the gazing throng 5 1 5 
Pay low obeifance as he moves along : 
.Beneath a fculpturM arch he fits enthronM, 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 
Then from the chine, Ulyffes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part ; 520 



Vcr. 510. To thee, my Goddefs, 1 addrefs my owwx.] This may 
feem an extravagant compliment^ efpecially in the mouth of the 
wife UlyAeSy and rather profane than polite. Dacier commends 
it as the higheft piece of addrefs and gallantry; but perhaps it 
may want explication to reconcile it to decency. UlyiTes only 
ipeaks comparatively, and ivith relation to that one aflion of her 
faving his life : ** As therefore, fays he, I owe my thanks to the 
•' heavens for giving me life originally, fo I ought to pay my 
•* thanks to thee for preferving it ; thou haft been to me as a 
" Deity. To preferve a life, is in one fenfe to give it." If this 
appears not to foften the expreflion fufficicntly, it may be afcribed 
to an overflow of gratitude in the generous difpofition of Ulyffes ; 
he is fo touched with the memory of her benevolence and protec-' 
tion, that his foul labours for an expreflion great enough to repre- 
fent it, and no wonder if in this ftruggle of tliought, his words fly 
out into an exceflive but laudable boldnefs. P. 

Ver. 517.] Thefe are no rhymes. Thus? more faithfiilly : 
Beneath a column tall the bard he plac'd : 
The bard a tribe of guefts encircling grac'd. 

Ver. 519. . ' From the chine Ulyffes cargoes «with art J] Were 
this literally to b^ tranflated, it would be that Ulyfles cut a piece 
from the chine of the white-toothed boar» round which* there was 
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This, let the Matter of the Lyre receive, 
A pledge of love ! 'tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the fpacious ikies. 
Who facred honours to the Bard denies ? 
The Mufe the Bard infpires, exalts his mind ; 525 
The Mufe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind. 

The herald to his hand the charge conveys. 
Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praife. 

When now the rage of hunger was allay'd. 
Thus to the Lyrift wife Ulyffes faid. 550 

O more than man ! thy foul the Mufe inlpires, 
Or Phcebus animates with all his fires : 



much ht. This looks like burlefque to a perfon unacquainted 
with the ofages of antiquity : but it was the higheft honour that 
could be paid to Demodocus. The greateft heroes in the Iliad are 
thus rewarded after vidlory^ and it was efteemed an equivalent for 
all dangers. So that what UlyfTes here offers to the Poetj is 
offered out of a particular regard and honour to his poetry. P. 

Vcr, 525-] Or thus : 

The Mufe herfelf the minftrel train infpires ; 
• Their mind irradiates, and their bofom fires* 

Vcr. 531. Thy foul the Mufe infpires. 

Or Fbahus animates 'uoitb all bis fires ^^ 
Ulyfles here afcribes the fongs of Demodocus to inunediate infpi* 
nttion; and Apollo is made the patron of the Poets, as Euilathius 
obferves, becaufe he is the God of Prophecy. He adds, that 
Homer here again reprefents himfelf in the perfon of Demodocus: 
it is he who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulnefs, at 
if he had been prefent at it ; it is he who had little or no affiflance 
fiom former relations of that flory, and confequently receives it 
£x>m Apollo and the Mufes. This is a fecret but artful infinua- 
tion that we are not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction and &ble» 
bat in general as a real hiflory, related with as much certainty as 
if ^ Poet had been prefent at thofe memorable anions* 
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For wfa<!> by Phtebus raiiafbrm'a, could know 
TTbc woe of Greece, and flng fo wdi die woe ? 
Juft to the tak^ as J)rdfcnt at the fray^ 535 

Or taught the hd>our8 df die dreadful day : 
The £mg ttc%\k {>aft horrouis to my eyes. 
And bids proud lliom from her aihes rife. 
Once more harmonious ftrike theiounding ftrlng, 
Th' Epeean fabrick, ft-am'd by Pallas, iing : 540 
How ftern Uiyfles, furious tx) deftroy. 
With latent heroes iack'd imperial Troy« 
Jf EilMil thou record the tile of Fame, 
The God faim&lf inipires thy bncaft with flame : 



Plutarch in Bis chapter of reading poems admires the condudl 
of Homer with relation to UlyfTes : he diverts Demodocus from 
idle fables, and gives him a noble theme> the deflru6tion of Troy. 
Such fubje6ts fuit well with the iage charafler of UlyfTes. It is 
ibr the fame reafon that he here paiTes over in iilente the amotkr 
of Mars and Venus, and commends the fong at the beginning of 
this book, concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy : 
an inftru£lion, what fongs a wife inan ought to hear, and that 
Poets fhould recite nothing but what may be heard Ij a wife 
man. P. 

To prevent a fimilarity of rhymes to thofe of the couplet juft 
propofcd, I would thus fiibftitute in the prefent paflage : 
What praifes, matchlefs bard ! to thee belong ! 
•The Mufe divine, or Phoebus, prompts thy fong. 
Ver. 536.] More accurately, 

Oxfome^SaHr taught that dreadful day. 
Ver. 537»] A fpirited couplet, invented by our tranflator. 
Ver. 543.} His aiothor'^s meaning is but lU reprefented here^ 
Chqanan is faithfiil» and not inelegant : 

With idl which if you can as well enohaatj 
Ai whh ^txpreSon qokke and ekgant 
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An4 mine fhall be the taik^ henceforth to FaUe 
lac^'iy land, thy moaumeJOit of praife. S4fi 

Full of the God he rak'd his lofty ftrain^ 
How the Greeks ruihM turaultuous to the mala ; 
How blazing tents illumined half the ikies, 
Wbile.from the fhores the winged navy flies : $ jo^ 
How eY*a in Uiou's walls, in deathful hands. 
Came the ftern Greeks by Troy*s affifting hands : 
AU Troy up-hcav'd the fteed ; of differing mind. 
Various the Trojans counfell'd ; part coufign'd: 



Thus? 



You fang the refl; I will pronounce you clieare 
In^Mr'd by God, paft all that ever were. 



This great adventure fhould thy tuneful lay 
Ib ftithfiil meafores to our ear convey, 
ThflB' through the fpacious world thefe lips, prodaxin. 
Thy mptores kindled by cceleflial flame. 
V-eb-^^io] A material circumilance of his author is fuppreifed; 
TbiMi» ^^ greater accuracy : 

How in Troy's forum, filled with Graccians, ftood 
(Ul^es-lcd their bands) the fafhionM wood. 

Ver. 554.] Farious the Trojans counfelVd ] It is obfervable 

that the Poet gives us only the heads of this fong, and though he 
\bA an* op p ort u nity to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble 
UMge8> by painting the fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to 
bb ftory> he- judicioufly refh-ains his fancy, and paiTes on to the 
Wire immediate a6tions of the Odyfley. Virgil, lib. ii. of his 
.^Barisj has tranflated thefe verfes : 

'' Scinditur incertum fludia in contraria vulgus : 
** At Capys, & quorum melior fententia menti, 
** AutPelago Danaum infidias fufpedtaque dona. 
*' Praecipitare jubent, fubjedlifque urere flamniis ; 
*' Aut terebrare cavas uteri & tentare latehrask" 
Scaliger prefers thefe before thofe of Homer, and (ays that Homer 
trifles in defcrlbiog fo particularly the diviiions. of ther Trojau 
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The monfter to the Iwdrd, fart fentefice gave jjj 
Tor plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwife award to lodge it in the tow'rs. 
An ofPring facred to the immortal pow'rs : 
Th' unwife prevail, they lodge it in the walls. 
And by the Gods* decree proud llion falls ; 560 
Deftru£tion enters in the treachVous wood. 
And vengeful Slaughter, fierce for human blood. 
He fung the Greeks flern-iffuing from the fleed, 
How llion burns, how all her fathers bleed : 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! afcends 565 
The Spartan king ; how Ithacus attends, 



counfels : that VirgU chufes to burn the horfe, rather than deA:ribe 
it as thrown from the rocks : for how ihould the Trojans raife it 
thither ? Such objedtions are fcarce worthy of a ferious anfwer, 
for it is no difficulty to imagine that the fame men who heaved 
this machine into Troy, fhould be able to raife it npon a rock :. 
and as forxhe former objedion, Virgil recites almoi): the fame 
diviiions in counfel as Horner^ nay borrows them> with little varia* 
tion. 

ArUotle obferves the great art of Homer, in naturally bring- - 
ing about the difcovery of Ulyffes to Alcinous by this fong. He 
calls this a Remembrance ; that is, when a prefent objeft ftirs 
up a paft image in the memory, as a pidure recalls the figure of 
an abfent friend: thus Ulyfies hearing Demodocus fing to the 
}iarp his former hardfhips, breaks out into tearsj and thefe tear% 
bring about his difcovery. P. 

Ver. 36*-] More elegantly, perhaps. 

And vengeful Slaughter, tkirfting human blood. 

Ver. 563.] The figurative expreffions of the original may be 
more clearly preferved thus : 

How from the deed the Grecians ponr*d around^ 
He lang ; and llion levelPd with the ground. 
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(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
He fights, fubdues : for Pallas firings his arms. 

Thus while he fung, Ulyffes' griefs renew. 
Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground 
bedew: 570 

As Ibme fond matron views in mortal fight 
Her hufband falling in his country's right : ' 



Ver. 569.] A more juft reprefentation of this Jimile may be 
ieen in Ogilby's verfion, correfled and completed : 
Thm/ang the minftrelh whilft Ulyffes fteeps 
His cheeks with tears : and, as a woman weeps» 
Her deareft lord embracing on the plain» 
For bis dear children and his country {lain : 
Hi in the pangs £/* death convuliive lies ; 
^ht clafps the corfe, and rends the air with cries : 
Each ifaike her hack andjhoulders with their Jpear, 
To bondage then the ^wretched 'viSlim tear ; 
From the dear ohje£i of her Ivue to part 
Comflrain^d^ grief ivaftes her eyes, and care her heart. 
So from the fluices— -, 

Ver. 571. jis fome fond matro n « ] This is undoubtedly a 
▼ery Booving and beautiful comparifon ; but it may be afked if it 
be proper to compare fo great a hero as Ulyfies to a woman, the 
weaknefs of whofe fex juftifies her tears ? Befides (he appears to 
have a fufficient caufe for her forrows, as beitvg under the greatell 
calamities ; but why Ihould UlyiTes weep ? Nothing but his valour 
and iaccefs is recorded, and why ihould this be an occaiion of 
finrow? Euftathius replies, that they who think that Ulyffes is 
compared to the matron, miftake the point of the comparifon : 
whkSKBM the tears alone of Ulyffes are intended to be compared to 
the tears of the matron. It is the forrow of the two perfons, not 
the perfons themfelves, that is' reprefented in the comparifon. But 
there appears no fufficient caufe for the tears of Ulyffes ; this objec* 
tion wotdd not have been made, if the fubjefl of the fong had been 
confidered ; it fets before his eyes all the calamities of a long war, 
in the fcenes of flimghter of friends and enemies that he had beheld 
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Frantick thro' ckihingfvviords^fheriuiliSy (heflii»,» 
Aft ghafUy pale he groans^ and faiotei and dk&j 
Clofe to his breaft ihe grovels on tibe gfound,. 575 
And bathes' with f|ood&of tears the gaping woundf 
She cries, Ihe flirieks; the fierce ia&lttog foe 
Relentkfs mecfc^-h^r vioIeDfCeof vtoe: 
To chains condeaood^'d,. as wildly fhei deplor&9>;^ 
A widow, and a flave on foreign fliores. 580 

So from the. fluices of UlyjGTes* eyes 
Fafl: fell, the teadrs^^ and fighs &icceeded fighs t 
ConceaFd he griev'd : the King obferv^d alone 
The filent tear^ and heard the fecret groan : 
Then to the Bard aloud : O ceafe to ling, 58 j 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful firing : 
To ev'ry note his^ tears relponfive flow. 
And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe ; 
Thy lay too deeply moves : then ceafe the lay. 
And o'er the banquet ev'ry heart be gay : J90 
This fbcial right demands : for him the. iaik 
Floating in air, invite th' impeiliftg gales t 



In it: it it alfo ta be remembexed, that we have only' the abrid^ 
ment of the fong^ and yet we fee fpedtacles o^liofroutf, blood; stndf 
commireratioiu Tears, diicover a tender, i>ot an abjedVi ^mtw>< 
AcUlles is not lefs a hero for weeping ov^. the afhet of JPatrochisp 
nor Ulyfles for lamendng the- calanhies and deadi» of diou&iid^ 
of his friends. F. 

Ver,$B$,] Compare die verfion of thefeliBe>ab0v<e,rVei(e*9^;^ 

Ver* 586,] Pope^ in. his Elegy: 

Deaf the prais'4 eir, and mute the titnefiil tOBgoer 

Vev. ir^S.] Or, maiFe!Glofely to his author: 
Afidr J^yes^^lttfi^^^^with Mvf^t^^^ woe» 
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H^9^ the gifts of love : the wife ^ gpod 
Rec^yie the ftr?pger as a bfotber's Wood. 

But, ^eindf difcover faithful what I crave, S9$ 
Artful (uwc^dOTent ill becomes the bcayj? ; 
^ what thy hirth, and what the name yo» 

bfwre, 
ImposM by parents in the natal hour ? 
(For from the nat^l hpur diftinftive names. 
One common right, the great and lowly claims :) 
§H from what city, from what regions toft, $oi 
And what inhabitants thoie regions boaft ? 
§9 /l^t thoii inftant reach the realm affign'd, 
in wondVous fhips lelf-mov'd, inftind with 



yer. 593*] The Greek expreilion of this paflage is faperja- 
^elyfaeju^uf^l^ but neither preferved nor attempted^ as it Hipul^i 
9PV^»^ ^y tranilator. The reader muft not exped an ade- 
.qsuui]e ddixu^tipn of it in l;he fubjoined efibrt^ which c^n pieteo^ 
|bp ooj^lijjDgbeyond fideliQ^ : 

A fappliant pilgrim he a brother deems, 
Whofe bofom Virtue's flighteft touch can feel. 
A paflage in Macbeth comes the neareft to Homer's expreffion^ 
of 9Af due recurs to my memory : iv. 2. 

... .^ -» -^ He loves not us : 
He woants the natural touch : 
ao4 tlus (eems very appofite. 

Vcr. 597.] A bad couplet, but not eafily mended. Thus? 
Aiorexlofidy: 

Without difguife be then thy name difclos'd ; 
The name, thy parents and thy friends impos'd* 
Ver. 601.] The rhymes may be improved thus : 
Sty, from what city, from what diftant coaft ? 
Vcr. 604. In 'Wtmd^nms Jhips felf-mov'd, inftina nvitb miulA 

Voi^.n. Q^ 
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No helm fecures their courfe, no pilot guides ; 
Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 606 
Confcious of every coaft, and every bay, 
That lies beneath the lun's all-feeing ray ; 
Thp' clouds and darknefs veil th' encumbered Iky, 
Fearlefe thro' darknefs and thro' clouds they 
fly: 610 



There is not a parage that more outrages all the rules of credi- 
bility than the defcription of thefe (hips of Alcinous. The Poet 
inierts thefe wonders only to (hew the great dexterity of the Phse- 
/ acians in navigation; and indeed it was necei&ry to be very full 

in the defcription of their ikill, who were to convey Ulyfles home 
in defpight of the very God of the Ocean. It is for .the fame rea.^ 

^ ' fon that they are dcfcribed as failing almoft inviiiWy, to efcape the 

notice of that God, Antiquity animated every thing in Poetry ; 
thus Argo is faid to have had a mafl made of Dodonsean oak, en- 
dued with the fiiculty of fpeech. But this is defending one abfur- 

|i ' <iity, by inftancing in a fable equally abfurd; all that can be faid 

in defence of it is, that fuch extravagant fables were believed, at 
4 .leaft by the vulgar, in former ages ; and confequently might be 

introduced without blame in poetry ; if fo, by whom could a boaft 
of this nature be better made, than by a vain Phseacian? Befides, 
thefe extravagancies let Ulyffes into the humour of the Phaeacians, 
and in the following books he adapts his dory to it, and returns 
fable for fable. It mull likewife certainly be a great encourage- 
ment to Ulyfles to find himfelf in fuch hands as could Co eafdy re- 
ilore him to his country : for it was natural to conclude, that 
though Alcinous was guilty of great amplification, yet that his 
iiibjefts were very expert navigators. P. 

Ver. 608O This thought is foreign to his author. Bettei, 
t . perhaps: 

f't: Theypafs, unerring, thro^ the floating way. 

Vcr. 610.J Or, more melodioufly to nyr ears : 
i ■• ^ Thco' doadd and darkne&, una^Vd^ they fly. 
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The* tempefts rage, the' rolls the fwelling main, 
The feas may roll, the tempefts rage in vain ; 
Ev'n the ftera God that o'er the waves prefides. 
Safe as they pa(s, and fafe repafs the tides. 
With fury burns ; while carelefs they convey 61 j 
Promifcuous every gueft to every bay. 
Thcfe cars have heard my royal fire difclofe 
A dreadful ftory big with future woes. 
How Neptune rag'd, and how, by his command. 
Firm rooted in a furge a Ihip fhould ftand 62Q 



Vcr. 611.] This couplet is a fanciful appendage by the 
tnnflator. Thus? 

Tho* blafls tempeiluous fcour the fwelling main, 
Tempeftuous blafts pour out their rage in vain. 

Vcr. 619. — — — .— — Hotv, hy his command^ 

Firm rooted in the furge a Jhip Jhould ftand,'\ 
The andent8> as Euftathius obferves, mark thefe verfes with an 
obefilk andafterifin. The obeliik (hewed that they judged what 
relates to the oracle was mifplaced^ the afterifm denoted that they 
thought the verfes very beautiful. For they thought it not pro- 
bable that Alcinous would have called to memory this predidion 
and the menace of Neptune, and yet periifted to condu6t to his 
own country the enemy of that Deity : whereas if this oracle b^ 
fnppofed to be forgotten by Alcinous, (as it will, if thefe verfes be 
taken away) then there will be an appearance of truth, that h$ 
who was a fiiend to all Grangers, fhould be perfuaded to land {q 
great and worthy a hero as UlyfTes in his own dominions, and 
therefore they rejeft them to the 13th of the Odyffey. But, ai| 
Enftatfains obferves, Alcinous immediately fubjoins. 

But this the Gods may frufhate or fulfill. 

As fuits the purpofe^of th* eternal will. 
And therefore the verfes may be very proper in this book, for 
Alcinoiu believes that the Gods might be prevailed upon not to 
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A monument of wrath : how mound oh mound 
Should bury thefe proud tow'rs bdfteath the 
ground. 
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fblfil this detitindbtito. It h^ beeh Kktwik rttnzi^td tliat the 
€ondu£l of Alciocnis ts vriy j^flifid»le : die Pksmuws k$d bepil 
warned 1»y an oracle, tliat an ev^L tkreate.ned tb^m ipf iJxe c^n? tjief 
fhould Ihew to a Granger: yet t-hey forbear hot to perform an ia^ 
of piety to UlyfUbB, hdixg ftH^aitl x!k^ m^kn <Migiu te do tkeb 
duty, and truft the USat to the goodnefe of the Gods. This will 
feem to be more probable, if we remember Alcinpus is ignorant 
that Ulylles it the perfon intended by the predidiofi, £» Aak he it 
not guilty of a voluntary oppofltion to the Gods, but really a<Sls 
with piety in aififting his gueft, and only complies with the com- 
mofi laws of hofpitality* 

It is but a conjedture,^ yet it is not without pip^babiiity, ^that 
there was a rock ^w4uch looked Uker a veSkU ki .die eati:wice of the 
haven of the Phaeacians, the fable xnj^ybfi buUt upon Jthi» founda- 
tion, and becaufe it was environed l^y the ocean» the transforma- 
tion might be afciibed \o the Gfod of it. i^. 

Vcr. 6zi. — — • — J fffiw nound on mound 

Should bwy thejk frond to^^rs Beneath thie^ ground. ] 
^hc Gseek word is «f^Ax»Xv4^gr, which does o^t neoeflarily im- 
ply that the xaty fhould he -buried aSuall/, bwJ that a ov^umaia 
ihoold (uiTOimd ix» pr cov^er it round; and iui the thirteenth book 
we find that when the >flii^wa3 trajQsfprmed«»^ a tacJ^ the oit/ 
€OttCkiue& out of daxiger. £nftaf;hias is iutly of .ppjioiqii, that thp 
city was threatened to be overwhekiied j)y;a4noiintai|i^ thePoet* 
fiys he, invents^ this, iftioii to prei/fent pofteilQr £rom fe^fd^ii^ 
lifter this.iile of the Phaiacian^^ and to.pra{ie:nce hj3 ftory firom ^ 
tedion of falfification; «fter the vTame jou^oer as Jie ia|rodw:A». 
iNeptune and the rivers of Troy^ bearing aw^ the wall vJMk 
the Greeks had raifed as a fortification before th^ liayy* -Buf; 
Oacier in the omiifions which ihe inferts at therend-of jthe iecond 
Tolume of her OdyiTcy, isof a contrary ppiaiQn^ for themountaia 
is^not iaid to cover the city, but to threaten to cover it : as ^pea^L 
from tlie thirteenth book t>f the Od/fley, where :iltldnOus Cbin^ 
]iUnd« a ikcrifice to the Gods to avert the execuliouiOff this tUiOU)^ 
oadon. 
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But this the God$ may fruilrate or fulfill. 
As iliit^ the purpolle of th' eternal will. 624 

But lay thro' what wafte regions haft thou ftray'd. 
What cuftoms noted, and what coafts furvey'd? 
Poflbft fay wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms ? 
Say why the fate of Troy awakM thy cares. 
Why heavM thy bofom, and why flow'd thy 
tears ? 630 

But the dlfFerence in reality is fmalU the city is equally 
threatened to be buried, as the veflel to be transformed; and 
therefore Alcinotis might pronounce the fame fate to both, iince 
both were threatened equ^ly by the predi^on : it was indeed im- 
poffiUe for him to fpeak after any other manner, for he only re- 
peats the words of the oracle, and cannot forefee that the facrifice 
of the Phaeacians would appeafe the anger of Neptune. P. 

The following fubiUtotiou is a fafer reprefentation of the 
original: 

A monument of wrath! and, here convey'd, 
O'er-gloom our city with it's horrid fliade. 
Bat the former paragraph is unfaithful alfo to the original, which 
jcan be fiben truly in a literal verfion only : 

N&ptuae he £ud, fome trim Phasacian ihip, 
JFroti -convoy failing home, would wreck at fea. 
And with a mountain huge our city 0iroud, 
-CoBBipiaie book xiiL verfe 17^. 

Ver.^25.J This couplet is perfedlly good, in fimplicity of 

tltprdBfion, in eafe of meafurc, and the fidelity of tranflatj^n. 

Ver.625.] Compare booki. verfe 5, and book vi. v?"fc 141. 

yor.6?9.] Thefe rhymes arc inaccurate, and die remaining 

ftingnph. is ilovenly and imperfedly reprefented, 1 (hall fubmit 

Jk foUtitution to the candour of the reader : 

Say, why in floods of tears thy forrow rofe, 
Pour'd to the tale of Greek and Trojan woes f 
Q 3 
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Juft are the ways of heav'ri : from heav*n proceed 
The woes of man ; heav'ii doom'd the Greeks to 

bleed, 
A theme of future long ! Say then if flain 
Some dear-lov'd brother prefs'd the Phrygian 

plain ? 
Or bled (bme friend, who bore a brother's part, 635 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart ? 



Thefe woes, by heaven decreed, to man belong. 
The future fubje£l of the minftrel's fong. 
Some dear relation there, perchance, might fall, 
* Thy wife's fond fire, beneath the Trojan wall ; 

i Or fon-in-law belov'd ! who fondnefs claim, 

^ * . Next to a parent's ever-honour'd name. 

Some virtuous friend might bleed : congenial mind ! 
Sweet fympathy of foul with foul entwin'd ! 
For fure a friend deferves, difcrcet and true, 
. -i' . The warm aifedion to a brother due. 

Ver. 635. Or bled fome friend y who bore a brot her* s part, 
' And claimed by merit, not by blood, the heart?] 

J^ This excellent fentence of Homer at once guides us in the choice, 

and inflrudts us in the regard, that is to be paid to the perfon of 
a friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings. 
Homer had a foul fufceptible pf real friendfliip, and was a lover 
of fincerity. It would be endlcfs to take notice of every cafual 
inftruftion inferted in the OdyfTey ; but fuch fentenccs fliew Homer 
to have been a man of an amiable charader as well as excellent 
in poetry : the great abhorrence he had of lies cannot be more 
llrongly expreft than in thofe two paffages of the ninth Iliad, and 
in the fourteenth Odyfley: in the firft of which he makes the man 
of the greateft foul, Achilles, bear teftimony to his averlion of 
them ; and in the latter declares, that *' the pooreft man, though 
'* compelled by the utmoil: neceflity, ought not to floop to fuch a 
<' pradlice." In this place he fhews that worth creates a kind of 
relation, and that we are to look upon a worthy friend, as a 
brother. 
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Tills book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part 
of the evening : for the coancil opens in the morning, and at 
lim-ietting the Phaeadans return to the pakce from the games; 
after which Ulyfles bathes and fups, and ipends fome time of 
the evening in difcourfing, and hearing the (bngs of Demodocns. 
Then Aldnoos reqoefts him to relate his own fkory, which he 
hegioB in the next book, and continues it through the fbnr fubfe- 
queiit books of the Odyfley. F. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



The adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. 

T TLTSSES begins the relation of his adventures i 
^ bow after the deJiruSlion of Troy^ he with bis com-- 
panions made an incurjion on the Cicons, by whom tbey 
were repuljed-, and meeting with a ftorm^ were driven 
to the coaji of the Lotophagi. From thence they Jailed 
to the land of the Cy clops y whoje manners and fituation 
are particularly charaSlerifed. The giant Polyphemus 
and bis cave dejcribed\ the ujage Ulyjfes and his com^ 
panions met with there-, and laftly^ the method and 
artifice by which he ejcaped. P. 
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NOTE PREtlMlNARY- 

AS we .are now come to the epifocQcal p^rt of .the Ody^ljsy, it 
may he thought Aeceflar/ to ipeajc fpj^eitnp^of i^c pfj^ts^ 
9f^i(bde?. 

^ ^ .^^ojQ of the ep^k is always one, ej^xj^e, an4 p^^ 
aftion ; fo the moil trivial epifodes moil be fo interwoven \^it;^ ^^ 
95 u> be jieccQary p^ts^ or convenient, as l^r. Dryden qbiery^s, 
|0 c;arry pn the sfi^}n dt^n ; either fo x^qeflary, sl$ withoat j^eni 
t^e ppe9i ^uft jbe imperfect, or fo ponyement^ tha^ no 9thers jqsai 
^ W^iiO!^ I9.<>re fuitable to the pl^ci^ in which diey ^suj^t ISi^ere 
is nothing ^p \fe left void in a firni building, even t^e qivjldes 
o^ght not t9 be filled ,up with rubbilh defi^udive to the fb-ength 
of it, but wjith p^aterials of the iame kind, though .of lefi piec/C9p 
and fitted to the main ^rick. 

Aijflotl^ tells 4is^ that whait is Gonapreheoided in ^he firf! olat- 
j^rp of t;h.e fyhle is proper, the reft is rCpifode : iet us exami^ thp 
P^fley by this jraJe : we gwupd-work of the poem is, ,a princ^ 
aUftnt irpm his country ievend years, J^cptanc hinders his retuxtL. 
fpt j^ ifUft lie breaks t^irough all ^fbacles, ;ind retums^ wjt\ere h^ 
^/^^r^tj^xda^rs^ the authorspf which he pu^ifh^, and reflo^.e^ 
f^Sif^'t^ hia k;i|igdQms. This is all that is eflential to the model ; 
l^iihc Poet ^ pot at 4ibe^y to cha^j^^ Jthis is fo jieceflary, diat 
a^y alteration .4efiroys t^ dei\gn^ fpoils the fahle^ and maJkes 
^QQtjkpr pipe.m p.f it. $ut e^fodes are changeable^ Jfor inflance, 
13M^gb it was necefiary .^hat UlyfTes being ,abfent flxould fpexii 
^y.^y<)ars with foreign .priqces, yet it was npt neceflkry that 
Oji^ .pf .ti^efe Dripces .fhould be Antiphates, another Alciaqus, pr 
tlMt'Cince or C^lypfo (hpuld be the pcrfons who entertained him^ 
itiwas in the Poet's choice to have changed ttiefe perfons ^and 
ftates, without changing his defign or fable. Thus tliough thefc 
adventures or epifodes become parts of the fubjedl after they are 
chofen, yet they are not originally eflential to the fubjed. But 
in what fenfe then are they neceflary ? The reply is. Since the 
abfence of UlylTes was abfolutely neceflary, it follows that not 
being at home, he mufl be in fome other country ; and therefore 
though the Poet was at liberty to make ufe of none of thefe parti- 
cular adventures, yet it was not in his choice to make ufe of none 
att all; if thefe had been omitted, he mufl have fubflituted othe|[S9 
or elfe he would have omitted part of the matter contained in his 
model, tfsz. the adventures of a perfon long abfent from his 
country; and the poem would have been aefe£dve«^ So tha( 
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epiTodes are not aftions, but parts of an addon. It is in poetry, 
as Ariftotle obferves, as in painting ; a painter puts many adions 
into one piece, but they all confpire to form one entire and per- 
fc6t aftion: a Poet likewife ufes many epifodes, but all thofe 
epifodes taken feparately finifh nothing, they are but imperfeft 
members, which altogether make one and the fame adion, like 
the parts of a human body, they all confpire to conlHtute the 
whole man. 

In a word, the epifodes of Homer are complete epifodes ; they 
are proper to the fubjedl, becauie they are drawn from the ground 
of the fable; they are fo joined to the principal adion, that one is 
the neceflary confequence of the other, either truly or probably : 
and laftly, they are imperfe6l: members which do not make a com- 
plete and finiihed body ; for an epifode that makes a complete 
adion, cannot be part of a principal adion ; as is eflential to all 
epifodes. 

An epifode may then be defined, " A neceflary part of an 
'• aAion, extended by probable circumftances.'* They are part 
of an afUon, for they are not added to the principal action, but 
only dilate and amplify that principal adlion : thus the Poet to 
ihew the fufferings of Ulyfles brings in the feveral epifodes of 
Polyphemus, Scylla, the Syrens, ^c. But why fhould the words, 
" extended by probable circumftances," enter the definition? 
Becaufe the fufferings of Ulyfles are propofed in the model of the 
fiUe in general only, but by relating the circumflances, the man- 
ner how he fuffered is difcovered ; and this connedls it with the 
principal addon, and fliews very evidently the neceflary rekdon 
the epifode bears to the main defign of the Odyflfey. What I have 
fidd, I hope, plainly difcovers the difference between the epifo- 
dick and principal addon, as well as the nature of epifodes. See 
Boflu more largely upon this fubjedl. P. 
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THEN thus Ulyffes. Thou, whom firft in 
fway. 
As firft in virtue, thefe thy realms obey ; 
How fweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 
The heav'n-taught Poet, and enchanting ftrain ; 



NOTES. 

Vcr. 3. How fweet tbeproduSs of a peaceful reign, &c.] This 
pftflSige has given great joy to the criticks^ as it has afforded them 
■ the ill-natured pleafure of railing, and the iatisfaflion of believing 
they have found a fault in a good writer. It is fitter, fay they^ 
•for the mouth of Epicurus than for the fage UlyfTes, to extol the 
pfeafiires of feafting and drinking in this manner: he whom the 
Poec propofes as the ilandard of human wifdom, fays Rapin, fuffers 
•Umfelf to be made drunk by the Phxacians. But it may rather 
bt imagined, that the critick was not very fober when he made 1 
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The weJl-fiU'^ JBSkf^i the perpetual feaft, 5 
A land rejoicing, and a people blefl ! 



the refledtion; for there is not^he leafl appearance of a reafon for 
that imputation. Plato indeed in his third book de Repub. writes* 
that what UlyfTes here fpeaks is no very proper example of tem-> 
perance ; but ev^ ^>f^n^^s ^t F|at9> w|tl^];erpe6l to Homer, 
wrote with great partiality. Athenxus in his twelfth book gived 
us the following interpretation. Ulyfles accommodates his dif« 
courfe to the prefent occafi^^ Jj^e jtn appearance approves of the 
volaptuous lives of the Phaeacians^ and having heard Alcinoas 
before fay, that feafting and finging, l^c. was their fupreme 
delight ; t^ J?y a jl^ons^le fla^ery feems to comply with their 
inclinatioips; it b^U||g thf pod f^oper|niethq^ |[o atti|ij|^ his defires 
of being conveyed to his own country. He compares Ulyfles to 
the Polypus, which is fabled to aflume the colour of every rock 
to which he approaches : thus Sophocles, 
Noil trpof avJjpt atf/MK HtfX^tf, e«'«( 

Thafi }Sf " la your accjoffes to ^jj nlyj^ ob<^rv^ t^ F^ypm, 
""^ and adapt youHeV to the humoar ^ -the peiifon to whom&oa 
« apply." Euftathius obferves that this 2^sfj^ has beenjBOn- 
':•-: > demned, but he defends it after the yeijy fame way with Athijnaeijs. 
'li\ ■'■ It is not impoffible'but diat there may be feme compliance wxk 

f ^?' the Ina^ie m4 opamA^ p^ %^ j5te§¥flp«/ i¥RW?te^ ^iW^ 

T •^ly03r^..^ $^f^}? .4*^f9K^^^4 ^ ^P.^^f^^-'^^^^ not withojpt f^m^ 

\ *inixture dt difimulation : i>ut it is no difHcvit matter to take the 

f paflage literally, and give it ^n y rqgrgac hable fenfe. Ulyflfes had 

gone through innumerable calamities, he had lived to fee a great 

part of Europe and ^a 1^ dejplate J^y a^loody war ; and after 

fo^any troubles, he arrives among a nation that was unacquainted 

^^ ^ tlie nuferies of war, w&ere all the people wet^ ^ppy^ 

and p^^ their lives with eafe and pleafares^ this csllm ti£fif^fi^^ 

^in^ widi admiration, and he artfiiUy praifes what jheibund praife- 

'^orthy^in it; namely, the entertainments and mofick, and p^s 

|w^*- oyer the gallantries of the people, as Dacier obferves, withodt any 

^?!v ^m^ptjon. Maximus Tyrius fally vindicates Homer, ft is iny 

opinion, iays that author, that the Poet, by reprefenting thefe 

C^ efts %xi the midft of their entertainments, delighted with «)ie 
ig and mufick^ intended to recommend a mmrd noMe^plettfaie 
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How goodly feems it, ever to einploy 
Man's fecial days in union and in joy ; • 
The plenteous board high-heap'd with catesdivine. 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine ! 10 

than eating and drinking^ fuch a pleifure as a wife man may imw 
tate» by approving the better part« and rejedling the worfe^ and 
chafing to pleafe the ear rather than the belly. la DifTcrt. 

If we underiland the paiTage othefWife, the meaning may be 
this. I am perfuaded, fays UlyfTes, that the mod agreeable end 
which a king can propofe, is to fee a whole nation in univerfa! 
joy, when muiick and feafting are in every houfe^ when plenty is 
on every table, and wines to entertain every gueil : this to me 
appears a flate of the greateft felicity. 

In this fenfe Ulyfles pays Alcinous a very agreeable compli- 
ment ; as it is certainly the moft glorious aim of a king to make 
his fubje^ happy, and diffufe an univerfal joy thrbugh his domi* 
nions : he muft be a rigid cenfor indeed who blames fuch pleafures 
as thefe, which have nothing contrary in them to virtue and Arid 
morality ; efpecially as they here bear a beautiful oppoiition to all 
the horrours which Ulyfles had feen in the wars of Troy, and 
(hew Phseacia as happy as Troy was miferable. I will only add» 
that this agrees with the oriental way of fpeaking ; and in the 
poetical parts of the fcriptures, the voice of melody, feafling and 
dancing, are ufed to exprefs the happinefs of a nation. P. 

This verfc has no prototype in the original. Thus ? 

What blifs to hear, amid this jovial throng. 

The tuneful lyrift and his heavenly fong ? 

What blifs the palace, fill'd with many a gueft — : 
for the rhimes of the tbinl couplet arc not admiffible in correft 
poetry. But our Poet feems to have derived his unauthorized 
thought frbm Chapman's verfion : 

In any common weale, what niore doth give 

tfetiofthejujtandblejffedemfery. 

Than to fee Comfort univerfally 
.. Cheare up the people. 
Vcr. 9.] Or thus, with lefs foperfluity of exprelTion, and moie 
^lofenefs : 

Vol. II. R 
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Amid thcfe joys, why feeks thy mind to know 
Th' unhappy feries of a wand'rer's woe ; 
Remembrance (ad, whofe image to review, 
Alas ! muft open all my wounds anew ? 
And oh, what firft, what laft (hall I relate, 15 
Of woes unnumber'd fent by Heav'n and Fate ? 

Know firft the man (tho' now a wretchdiftreft) 

Who hopes thee. Monarch, for his future gueft. 

Behold Ulyfles ! no ignoble name. 

Earth founds my wifdom, and high heav'n my 

fame. 29 



I 



tltFuafiwHt the board iL]|;a-heap'd with caies divine ! 
Zk o^Ums €ups dif^ns^dt mSttreous wine i 
Ver. I5«] The following couplet is perfe6Uy litend : 
What firft, what next> what lad/ (hall be difctbsM 
Of woes annamber'd, by the Gods impos'd.' 
not that I mean to prefer it to the verfion before us. 

Ver. 19. Behold Uljiffes I — ] The Poet begpins with declar- 
ing the name of UlyHTes : the PHxacians had ^ready been ac- 
quainted with it by the fong of Dcmodocus, and therefore it 
could not fail of raifing die utmoft attention ahd curiofity (as 
Euftathius obferves) of the whole a;^embly, to hear the ftory of 
fo great a hero. Perhaps it niay be thought that Ulyfles is often- 
tatious, and fpeaks of hinfifelf too ^rourably ; but the neceffity 
of it will appear, if we confider that Ulyfles had nothing but kU 
perfowd qualifications to engage the Phseacians in hb &voar* it 
was therefore neceiTary to make thofe qaaltficatioits known, and 
this was not pofllble to be done but by Ms own relation^ he being 
a flranger among flrangers, Befides, he fpeaks before a vain- 
glorious people^ who thought even boailing no &uit* It may be 
queftioned whether Virgil be fo happy in thofe refpe&/ when he 
puts almpft the fame words into the mouth of ^neas ; 

«• Sum pius ^neas, raptos qui ex hofte penates > 

** Clafie veho mecum, Ama fuper xthera notiis^f* 
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•My native foil is Ithaci the ^ir. 
Where high Ncritus waves his woods in air t 



sBBem 

ForMsboaft contributes nothing to the re-eftabtifhment of his 
siSsLua, for he Speaks to the Godd'efs Venus. Yet Scallger infi- 
nitely prefers Virgil before Homer, though there be no other dif^- 
fcreocem the words, than raptos qui ex h^efenaiis, inflead of 
-^' — *r — *0? troiari ^Xot^if . 

He qiieiH9n9 whether fabtilties, or JiiXoi, ever rai(e4 anj p^^P*^ 
glory to the heavens ; whereas that is the reward of piety. But 
the word is to be underftood to imply Wifdom, and all the flrata* 
gems of war, {ffc. according to the firft verfe of the Odyfley, 

The man for Wifdom's various arts renown'd* 
He is not leis fevere upon the verfes inmiediately preceding* 

So) 1^ ff*a nihct %iMi Ivil^wtlo r^^uSla, ice, 
which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and adixurably expre(s 
the number of the fufferings of Ulyfles ; the multitudie of them is 
b great, that they almoft confound him ; and he feems to be at a 
lob where tp begin, how to proceed, or where to end ; and they 
Hgree very well lyith the propoiition in the opening of the Odyfley, 
wluch was CO relate the fufferings of a brave man. The verfes 
which Scaliger quotes are 

'^ *In£uidum regina jubes renovare dolorem ; . 

•• Trojanas ut opes, &c." 
OwmiaJM non fine fui diinnitate; and he concludes, that Virgil 
has not fo much imiuted Homer, as taught us how Homer ought 
to have wrote. P, 

. I am flot a6<]uauited with any paflage in ancient or modem 
poetry more intereiling, to myfelf at lead, than this difcovery of 
Ulyifes to the Phseactans : and our incomparable tranflator has 
exerted hlttifelf with great fuccefs in his reprefeiitation of it< 
Ver, ai. "i-fc «-» — » •»-*• Ithaca the fair i 

' Where high Neritus, SczJ] 
f^f^i^% gives various interpretations of* this pofitioii of Ithaca i 
fiime imderftand it to fignify that it lies low ; others explain it to 
fignify that it is of low poiition, but high with refpedt to the 
neighbouring iflands ; others take wayvTriplaTig (^exceUeHt^ma) in 

R a 
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Dulichium, Same, and Zacyathus crown'd 
With (hady mountains, Ipread their illes around!, 
(Thefe to the north and night's dark regions run, 
Thofe to Aurora and the rifing lun.) 26 

tow lies our ille, yet bleft in fruitful ftores ; 
Strong are her fons, tho* rocky are her ihores ; 
And none, ah none fo lovely to my fight. 
Of all the lands that heav'n o'erfpreads with light I 



another feftfe to imply the excellence of the country, which though 
it lies low, is produdtiye of trave inhabitants, for Homer imme- 
diately adds iya^ kufolfofoi. Strabo gives^ a different expoihioir; 
Ithaca is ^^afAaXv, as it. lies near to the continent, and wuvvinfiaTn 
as it is the atmoft of all the iflands towards^ the north, vfi; &fKl9t, 
for thus vflo; ^6f<i» is to be underftood. So that Ithaca, adds he, 
is not of/ a low fituation, but as it lies oppofed to the continent, 
nor the moft lofty (v4^XolaTu) but the moft extreme of the northern 
iflands ; for fo wwwtfami iignifies. Diacier differs from Strabo 
in the explication of ttrpof iiu r viiXnv rr, whkh he believes to mean 
the South ; ihe applies the words to the Eaftjt^ or South«>eail» and 
appeals to the map& wluch fo defcribe it. It is the moft northern 
of the iflands, and joins to the continent of Epirus; it has Duli- 
chium on the eafl, and on the fouth Samos and Zacynthus. P. 

Ver. 22.} This vicious accent he found in Chapman and 
Ogilby. Hobbes is correft.. Thus ? more cxa£lly : 
Where his thick woods waves Nerhus in air, 

Yer. 23.] ThusOgUby: 

Dulychium, Samos, Zanthus, crowned with wopd. 

Yen 24.] Or, more juflly to his author : , 

YfiXh/preading foliage, rangt their ifles around. 

Yer. 26.] Chapman probably fiiggefted thefe rhymes : bu^ 
CQdfonnity to the original demands the following corrections : 
IiOW> tvwWds Aurora and the riflnj^ fun, 
. Lies our rQugh ijlandi blefs'd in gijurom (lores 
Ofhardj foRS— V 
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In vain Calypfo long conftrain'd my ftay, 31 
With fweet, reluftant, amorous delay ; 
With. all her charms a$ vainly Circe ftroye. 
And added n^gick, to fecure my love* 
In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, ^j 
My country's image never was forgot. 
My abfent parents rofe before my fight^ 
And diftaat lay contentment and delight* 

Ver. 31. /« 'uasM Calypfo ■ ■ -j Euftathius otferves, that 
Utyfles repeats Ms refufal of the Goddefs Calypfo and Circe in 
the fame words^ to (hew Aklnoas, by a fecret denials that he 
could not be induced to ftay from his country, or marry his daugh- 
ter: he calls Circe Ao^oc0■0■a> becaufe fhe is fkilled in magical 
incantations: he describes Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to 
con^nce Alcinoiis of his veracity, and that he will not deceive 
Kim in other eircumftances, when he ^ves fo difadvantageoas s 
chara^r of a country for which he expreffes fo great a fondnefs ; 
juid kfUy, in i^latkig the death of his friends, he feems to be 
guilty of a tautology, in Sav»}ov n \m^ii rt. But Aulus Gellius 
pves ti» llie vealbn of it« Atrocitatem ret bit idem dicendo auxit, 
meylcafvitquif nm i^twr ilia ejufdem fignificatiMis repetition ignava 
tifrigida mderf debfit, P. 

• Compare bi i. y. zi, by Fenton, ]»obably the original artift, 

Ver, 36.] This ihould have been defivered ^s 9 general fenti«» 
Jnent, in cbnformity to his author : 

OjiT country's image never it forgot, 
(M ahfent parents rift before our fight. 
And difbint Uet contentment and delight. 
But the tranflatien ts by no m^ans accu^te. Thusf very fiuth- 
fully: 

If from our friends in climes remote we }ife, 
'Midft all the blifs that wealth and plenty give. 
Our foul expatiates homeward ftiljl for reft ; 
Our parents' dear idea ftiU controuls our breaft \ 

Still rife our home, our parents, to the iight, 
Jind foothe the foul with unimpair'd delight. 



Hear theft the Wote^KV^bfch mightyjove ordaiii*d • 
To wait my |>aflkge frdirfi the TrajAn knd, ' 4<>- 
The wiiids frdlft nioh tb the Gicoife* ffi 
Beneath C0ld Ifmarus; our vefliite t6fe 
We bol% Imided on th^ hbAiletphcej f- 
And fackM.the city, «nddeftfoyMthe.ri(feB, . ' 

Vcr. 39.] thethytAeiMhad: Pferhapsi, thui:' -- 
— -— — which mijhly .]oive4Hui plan*d-^. 

Ver, 41. — — — , /9 ./if ^/Vfl»i' ^^'tfr^.] Here is the natural 
and tru^ beginning of the Odyjgey, which compsehf^ all the 
iifferings pf Ulyiles^ and thefe fuifenngs take; their , 4$ite inune-^ 
diately af^er his leaving th^ fhores of Troy ;. ffpm tl)9t looment. 
he endeavours to return to his o^yn country^ and all this >diificultie» 
he meets with. in. returning, enter into the iu^e^ of the poem. 
]But it may then be aficed,. if the OdyiTey do^s ,not take «p the. 
i^ace often ye^rs, iince UlyiTes wades fo m^ny in'hi& reti^m; and 
is not this contrary to the nature of epick poetry« which i& agreed 
muftnot at the longeft exceed ttie duration of one ye^r> . or rather 
campaign? Theanfwer is, the Poet lets all thetiunerp^fs which 
exceeds the bounds of q>ick adion, before he opens the poem^ 
thus Ulyfles fpends fofne time Jbefore he arrives at tjie ifland of 
Circe, with her he Qontinues one year, and. (even ^ith Calypfo; 
he begins artificially at the,([;onclu£bon:of the a.dioh, :aii4 finds an 
opportunity to repeat the moH con^eii^bie an4 iiece^ry inci- 
dents which preceded the opening, of the Odyfifey-j il^y/j^his itiethod 
he reduces the duration of it into lefs compafs .than the fpace of 
two months. This conduct is abfolutely neceflafyj. ferirom the 
time that the Poet introduces tus hero upon the ^ge,'hc ought to 
continue his adio^ to the yery eiiui of it;» that he .^ay never after- 
wards appear idle or out of motion : this is verified in UlyiTes. i 
from the mon^nt he leaves the il^aud of Ogygia.tio £he death of 
the fuitors> he is never out of view, never idle } he: k always either 
in adlion, or prepar^g for<it, till he is re-eftabli(hed in his domi- 
nions. If the Poe;^ had followed the natural order^of the adion, 
he. like Lucan, would not have wrote an epick poem, but aa 
hiftory in v^rfb; ; ■ p, 

Vcr. 44. Jtiuf' fixk^d rtf Wftr ^ ' ■ ■ ' ] The Poet affigns no 
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Their wives made captive, their pofleflions (har^d. 
And ev'ry ibldier fouud a like reward, 4C 

I then advis'd to fly ; not fo the reft. 
Who ftaid to revel, and prolong the feafi: : ^ 
The fatted fheep and fable bulls they fby. 
And bowls flow round, and riot waftes the day. jV 
Meantime the Cicons, to their hdds retired, 
Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir'd, 
With early morn the gatherM country fwaraiS, 
And all the continent is hpight with arrts : 
Thick, as the budding leaves or rifing flowVs jj 
O'er^read the land, when fpring deicends in 

fhow'rs: ' ■ 

AH expert foldiers, IkiUM on foot to Hare, 
, Or from the bounding courier urge the wan 

r^aibn why JJlyffes deftroys this city, of the Ciconians» bat we jnay 
Iffam fix)m the Iliad that they wei« fiuxiliaries of T^oyi book tic 
iecpiid.;. ...'. ..•■••,.: 

With great Eaphemus th^Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Troezenia^n Cisus, lov'd of Jove. 
An4 therefore UlyiTes aflaults them as enemies, fuft^bims. P, 
y^t 47 J .J \iXiOW m>t>' whether the following fubftittttion W 
pie&iaJblq to. tti« prefent faulty rhyipes.: 

'— T-^ — not ft> the tbr9ngt ■ . .; 

Who ftaid to reveU and tbe<&aft prolong* 
Yen 51.] The fenfe would be' better comprefled inn fitt^le 
couplet, with the rhymes of Ogilby : 

Meanwhile^ the routed Ciicons fpread th* ahim % 
. With early mom their numerous neighbgors «nn. 
Ver. 57.] cVicious rhymes. Thus? 

They, warriours flcillM, on foot to1>attlc go. 
Or -ftomthe chariot fiercely meet the foe, 

R4 
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Now fortune changes (fo , the Fates ordain) 
Our hour wasxome ta tafte our (hare of pain. 60 . 
/Clofe at the.fhips the bloody fight began, 
Woundied theyrwouDd., :and man expires on man. 
Long 33 tfae morning fun increafing bright 
O'er Keavfn's pure azure fpread the growing light, 
Promifejuous dfeath the form of war confounds, 65 
Each adv.erfc battle gor'd with equal wounds : 
But wheji his evening wheels o'erhung the main. 
Then conquQf^ci/Own'd the fierce Ciconian train. 
Six-teavc companions from each fhipt we loft, 
Xherefl efcape in.hafte, and. quit the.coaft. 70 



If 



Ver. 63.] Compare Iliad viii. verfe 83. 
Ver. 69. 8i^ h^a*vi comfaniohs from' each Jhip'<welofi.\ This is 
one of tt^/ps^ffiigea which fell under the cenfurb of Zoihu ;. it is- 
very improlM&ble> fays that critjick, that each veffel fhould lofe {\x 
men exadly ; this feems a too equal diftributipn to be true, con- 
fidering'the chance of battle. But it has been anfwcred, that 
Uljiflcfs hiad twelve' veiiS^ls, and that in this engagement he loft 
feventy-two foldiers ; fo that the meaning is, that taking the total 
of his lofs, and di^^iding it equalfy through the whole ;fleet, he 
found it amounted exadUy to fix men in every veffel. 'This will 
appear to be-4 true foiution, if we remember that there v^as a 
jfkeifity to fupply the lois of any one (hip out of 'the others that 
had fttlFered lefs : fo that though one veifeMoftntore than: the reffl, 
yet being recruited equally from the reft ofthe fleet, there would 
be exactly fix nK3i- wanting in every veffel. » Euftathiuf. • P. 

■J ^9 OBLatcbuntjof the faulty rhymes, and with greater iidelity : 
Six brave companions from each fhip lay djead ; * 

Imhafte the reft from deathand ruin fled. 
Ogilby^ with vftry flight corre£tion,:b by no means to be defpifed : 
Six from each veffel ofwr crifwtvfere flaiif ; . 
The^ reft infifify r§ucH tkeit Jhipi, ^ain^ . 
But, e'er we ply'd our ows, pr oanvaii.fprcad. 
We thrice invok'd the M^nes of the dead. 
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With lails outfpread we fly th' unequal flaife. 
Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. 
Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay'd. 
And thrice we callM on each unhappy fhade* 
Meanwhile the God, whofe hand the thunder 
forms, . .; .... 75 

Drives clouds on' clouds, and blackens heav'n 
; with ftorms: 

Wide o'er the wiafte the rage of .Boreas fweeps, » 

And Night' rulh'd headlong on the fhadcd deeps/ 

:.':'::r . i-^saasas^'^ ■.,::■' ^ 

Vcr. ^74." jfkJ thirtet '<wf call* J oH each unhappy flfddify ' This 
Sa^^pi^ci^s a pi^ce of ^ntiqui^ :. it.w^sthe coflom of the 
' Grecians, when their friends died upon foreign ihores, to iife this 
ceremony of recalling thdr fouls, though they obtained ilot their 
bodies^ believing by th^saiethod that they traniported thcm.toi 
their own country : Pindar mentions the ikme pradlice, 
KiXi7a» ya^ lay " 

^vyoLV xofAi^m ^^i^^, Sc/0» 

That is, '' Phrixus commands thee to call his foul into his m^ 
'« country.** Thus, the Athenians, wl\eh-thcy loft any chen at 
fea, went to the fhores, and calling thrive oil thcfir name^, raifed 
a cenotaph or empty monCimeht to their meniories; by perform- 
ing wluch folemnity, they invited the (hades of the departed to 
retom* and performed all rites as if the bodies of the dead had 
really been buried by theni in their fepulchres. Euftathiusi ' 
The Romans as wdl as the Greeks followed the fame cuftoms 
thu4 Virgil, . 

*< — :^ -^ Et magna Manes ter voce vocavi." 
Thie occafion of this practice arofe from the opinion, that the fouls 
of the departed were not admitted into the ftate of the happy» 
without the performance, of the fepulchral folemnities. P. 

Ycr. 77.] Or, perhaps, as follows, notworfe: 
Wide o'er the ^aftc bade raging Bbreasy^ ; 
And Night ruiht headlong iawiit^ frowning Jkj. 
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Novr JEicare^ now thisrc, the giddy fliips are bome. 
And all the fattJing ihmuds in fragniehts tani. to 
We fuHM the-faHi^rwe/plyfil thc) lab^iing.oar, 
TookHawrn qqr saaftG^Jond row^dourihips toihoreL 
Tsbotedious da^aitdhrolod^ nights we lay^ 
Q^erwatch'd and batter 'd in the nailed :bdy. 
But ^t third m6rhiiig .whsaijAorora. brings^, j tj 
We rear the mafts, we fpread:liie :canTa$ wings ; 
]|^;C6:tsfh'd^ r and cta€k& rosi ^ the . deck iteoliiD'd^ i / / 
Wp.ik^ ifadlnaiftlhe^jpildtamd'A^ :;.]/ 

Then to my native^iMaatry^itad I failM : 
l^ut tl^ cape doubled, adyerfe winds prevail*!^ ,90 
Stipong'^w^d the tide, which by the northern blaft 
tjsp^ftlcl,, oiir ^^fJ^ls pn Cyji^r^ caft. 
Nine'diys<Hir^Hefrt-th'\iiK5ertain tempeft bore ' 
Far in wide bCean^ and from fight of Ihore : ' * 



!?fe-7?|f -feiTgC^fc 



t Lab€|ars ^ikI fo;]^j^es. eating^ ytp pur minds. , . ^ ., . . 
'Tcr/SsJ] ExaSIyV" " * '•••-'• ' ■' ;". •;^.'^;" " . 

^«r the third mom fair-ir^s^ d Aurora brings': 
t)\at.f//V^f/ is too be.autitiil and pi£!urc^q\ie io Be negleded : fee 
rfff iloti? oil %e kape'iffhi Lick, V; i^b;' ' 
\;Ver. 92O Honaer lays, ■• • "^ . .? • 

— — — our vc1tds/r(*w' CyitKeW^caft : " 
Imtour tranflatorlblloi^^*dteipinan, wliM ikme is erroneoa^:' 

...^li^edliiftgbttlce'biir fiee(ei 
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The tenth we touched by various errourt toft, 9/ 
Thie land of Lotofe, and the fldw'ry coaft* ■ 



^^^ 



Vcr. §5. T/fe tenth wf ioucVd ' ' - * ' '" ' 

' TbilmtJof Ut9s^ i^Jjl' . :.' 

This pailag^ has g{iven 'ocoirion fbrrXnudiControverry;^fo^filkC6 
the Lotophagi ia reality are diftant from the Malean cape tt^enty- 
two thoa&nd five handfcd- fedes, Uiyflfes maft' fail abbye two 
tfadafimd every day^ .if, in ninjer days-he- failed to the Lc^jtophiagi. 
This objedion would be ananfwerable> if we place the nation in 
Ae ^l^tick ocean ; but 'Dicier bbfcrvcs from Strabo,- tKat Poly- 
bios exi(mined this .ppii|t> and thm^. gives us the refult of it.- 7^ 
great hiftorian maintains, that Homer has not placed the Loto- 
phagi in the Atlantic Oceatf", iw ^e"^6feMthe iflands of Circe and 
Calypibf becaufe it was improbable that iiv the compafs of ten^days 
the moft favourable winds could have carried UlyfTes from the 
Malean cape into that ocean; it therefore. follows^ that the Poet 
has given us the true fituation of this nation^ conformable to 
geography, and placed it as it really lies, in the Mediterranean ; 
now in ten days a good wind will carry a Veflel from Malea into 
die Mediterranean, as Homer relates. ' - 

Thb is an inilance that Homer fometimes follows truth witiibut 
fiction, at other times difguifes it. But I confefs I think Hdmer^s 
pbetry would have been as beautiful if he had defcrlbed'ftll his 
Iflandi in their truepofitions : his incoiififtency in this point, 'may 
feein tb introduce cohfufion and ambiguity, when the tmth would 
have been niore clear, and as beautiful in his poetry. 

Nothing can better fhew the great deference whi<ih former ages 
paid Homer, than thefe defences of the learned ancients ; they 
eontiiitBally afcribe his- deviations from truth, (as in .the infbuice 
bsibre lur] to defign^ not to ignorance ; to his art as a Potst, xbA 
not tb want of ikill as a geographen In a writer of le(s fame, 
filch Telations' might be thought errours, but in Homer they are 
either tmderflood to be'no>errour8, or if errbors, they are vindi- 
ctted by the greatefl names of antiquity. 

Enftathius adds, that the ancients difagree about this iflaiid: 
fenle place it about Cyrene, from Maurniia of the African Moors: 
it is alfo named Meninx, and lies upon the African coaft, near 
thr iisfler Syrte. It is about three huiidked.iind fifty itade» in 
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Wc climb'd thcbcach,and fprings of water found. 
Then {pread our. hafly banquet on the ground. 
Three men were fetttf deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaft to view, loo 
And learn what habi|tant& pofleft the place^ 
They went, and found a hofpitabk race ; 
Npt prone to ill, nor ftrange to foreign gueft. 
They eat, they drink, and Nature gives the feaft ; 
The trees around them, all their fruit produce ; 105. 
{iiDtos, the jiame ; divine neftareous juice ! 

lengthy and fomewliat lefi in breadth: it is alfo named Lotopha- 
gitis from Lotos. P. 

The rhijmcs are faulty, and the fenfe unfaithful. Thus ? 
The tenthi our wand'rings ceafe, the land we gain^ 
; . Whofe men with floweiy Lotos life fuflain. 
In the following account of theie people^ our tianflator is para- 
phra^Ucal and inaccurate. For preciiion the reader muft hfivc 
recourfe to Mr. Cowper. 

ytr.ioOi Ak AfrMmi^ The reafon whjr the Poet mentions 
the hjmdd in paftkuhr, i» becaufe his office was fapred; and 
by the^camaKm.law of nations his perfon inviokble; (jlyfk^ 
therefore joins an herald in this comn^iflion,, for the greater 
fecurify,. of thofe whom he fends to fearch the country. 
Ej^athiui. P. 

' VerJ ro5. LomJ] Enftathius aflures os, that there are various 
kiilda of it*- It has been a queftion whether it is an herb, . a root, 
or a tree i he is of opinioii, that Homer fpesdcs of it as an herb ; 
ibr he'^ls it aAmf Ma^, and that the word l^lirWSm is -in its 
properfenf^ appHed to the grazing of beafb, and therefore he 
judges it not to be a tree, or root. He adds, diere is an JEgy^p^ 
^jan Lotos, which> as Herodotus affirms, grows in great abundance 
9^png the Nile in the time of its inundations; it refembles (iayf 
tha^ hiftprian in his Euterpe) a lily ; the i£gyptians dry it in the 
lttn« thcii tpkic the pulp out of it> which grows like the head of » 
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(Theiite call'd Ldtophagi) which whole taftes^ 
{nfatiate riots iti the fwcet repafts, ^ r * 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 169 

But quits his houfe, his country, and his friends: 
The three we fent, from ofFth' inchanting ground 
We draggM reluctant, and by force we bound:' 



poppy, and bake it as bread ; this kind of it agrees likewife with 
the "AyOiMv Mtt^ of Homer. Athenasas wtites of the Lybian Lotos 
in the fourteenth book of his Deipnoibphift ; he quotes the words 
of Polybius in the twelfth book of his hiftory, now not extanc; 
diat Hiftorian fpeaks of it as an eye-witnefs, having examined the 
nature of it. '' The Lotos is a tree of no great height, rough 
** and thorny: it bears a green leaf, fomewhat thicker and 
'* broader than that of the bramble or briar ; its fruit at iirft is 
** Hke the ripe berries of the myrtle, both in fize and colour, btt( 
'' when it ripens it turns to purple ; it is then about the bigneft 
" of an olive ; it is round, and contains a very fmall kernel ; 
'* when it is ripe they gather it, and bruiiing it among breads 
" com, they put it up into a veiTel, and keep it as food for their 
*' flaves ; they drefs it after the fame manner for their other 
*' domeiticks, but firft take out the kernel from it : it has the taile 
*' of a fig, or dates, but is of a &r better fmell : they likewife 
" make a wine of it, by fleeping and bruifing it in watery it has 
'' a very agreeable tafte, like wine tempered with honey« They 
'' drink it without mixing it with water, but it will not keep 
<' above ten days, they therefore make it only in fmall quantities, 
" for immediate u(e." Perhaps it was this laft kind of Lotos, 
which the companions of Ulyiles tailed ; and if it was thus pre- 
pared, it gives a reafon why they were overcome with it; jRk* 
being a wine, it had the power of intoxication. P.- 

Ver, III.] Thus, more fully: 

The three we dragg'd from off th' enchanting ground. 
Weepings reluftant— . 
He probably borrowed an ipitha from Chapman : 
I made out after, and was fa^e to fever 
Th*r»f^«r//^knot. ■ 
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Thftyeft in Ifiafte fodbok the pleafiiiig ihor«, ; • 
Or, the charm tailed, had retur^^d no more» i 
Now placM in order oa their banks, they fweep 1 15 
Th.Q 3fe^*8 imootlj face, and cleave the hoary deep j 
With heavy hearts we labour thro^ the tide, / . 
To coafts unkjiown,^ and oceans yet nntry'd. 
The land of Cyclops firft ; . a favage kind. 
Nor tam'd by manners, nor by la\v:s confin'd : 1 zo 



Vcr. 114. TUfe charm onde tafted^ had teturn^d no more»'\ It muft 
be confe^Ted^ that the tffe&s of this Lotos are extraordinary, and 
feem bibulous ; how then (hall we reconcile the relation to credi- 
bility ? The foundation of it might perhaps be ho' more than this*: 
th^ companions of UlyiTes might be willkig to fettle amongft thefe 
Lotophagi, being won by the pleafure of the place, and tired 
Vitk a life of danger and the perils of feas. Or perhaps it is 
only an allegory, to teach us that thofe who indulge themfelvea 
in pleafures, are with difficulty withdrawn from them, and want an 
UlyiTes to lead them by a kind of violence into the paths of 
glory. P. 

Vcr. 1 19. The land of Cyclops Jirft ."] Homer here confines him- 
^If to the true geography of Sicily : for, in reality, a fhip may 
eafily (ail in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to Sicily 1 
thefe Cyclops inhabited the weftem part of that iiland, about 
Prepane and Lilybasum. Bochart fhews us, that they deHve their 
name from the place of their habitation ; for the Phaeacians call 
them Chek-lub, by contradiionfor Chek-lelub; that is, the gulf 
of Lilybaeum, or the men who dwell about the Lilybsean gulf« 
The Greeks (who underftood not the Phsenician language) formed 
the word Cyclop, from Chek-lub, from the affinity of fbond } 
which word in the Greek language « fignifyikig a circular eye> 
A^ght give occaiion to fable that they had but one large f Qmn^eye ^ 
In the tniddle of their foreheads. Dacier, 

Euilathius tells us, that the eye of Cyclops is an allegory, to 
reprefent that in anger, or any other violent paffion, men fee but 
one fingle objed, as that paffion dire£ls, or fee but with one eye: 
iU f* T#, xat jx^yov \^^»\ and paffion transforms us into a kind of 
iavagei, and makes us brutal and fangtttnary> like this Polyphemei 
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Untaught to plant, to turn- the ^lebe and fowV 
They all their produfts to freeAnatureowe.^ 
and he that by reafon ^xtirjgnifhes . fuch a paflion, Wy^ l^e 
Ulyffiis, be (aid to pot out that tje thai made' him fed.but' one 
&ngU objeft. . . . , , . 

I have already given another reafon ©r^h^fi^'on; nam^f^ 
their weariiig a head»plece, op iliartkl. vizof / that hkd but ope 
fight through it. The vulgar form their judgments from appear- 
ances; and a mariner, who pfllSed ihefe'<:oafts at a diftance, obser- 
ving the refemblance of a broad eye in the forehead of one of 
thefe Cyclops, might relate it accordingly, and impofe it as a 
truth upon the credulity of the ignorant : it is notorious ciu^t 
things equally monilrous have found belief in all ages. 

But it may be afked if there were any fuch perfons who bore 
the name of Cyclops ? No lefs an hiftorian than Thucydides ia- 
forms us, that Sicily was at firll pol^elTed and inhabited by giants, 
by the Lseftrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuman people: 
but he adds, that thefe favages dwelt only in one part of that iiland. 

Cedrenus gives us an exad defcription of the Cyclops: 
'£«ii9if 'ohf^a^vt IfAirivlit KixTaiVi h S«xfX(« &e cm o^doXju^, £ffr« 
*' UlyiTes fell among the Cyclops in Sicily ; a people not one- 
«' ey'd, according to the mythologifts, but men like other men, 
« only of a more gigantick Mature, and of a barbarous and fa- 
" vage temper." From this defcription, we may fee what Homtr 
writes as a Poet» and what as an Hiftoriao ; he paints thefe peo- 
ple in general agreeably to their perfons, only difguifes fome 
features, to give an ornament to hi^ relation, and to introduce the 
marvellous, which demands a place chieHy in Epick poetry^ 

What Homer fpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to 
hiftory : it was called anciently Romani Imperii Horreum, Pliny, 
lib* %• cap. lo. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for eveiy grain 
of com, aji hundred. Diodorus Siculus relates in his hiftory 
what Homer fpeaks in poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield 
wheat without the culture of the hufbandman : he was an eye- 
^tiiefi> being a native of the iiland. From hence in general it 
nwf be obferved, that wherever we can trace Homer, we find, if 
wit kiftorick truth, yet the refemblance of it ; that is, as plain • 
truth as can be related without converting his poebi into an 
Uioiy. P. 

Ver. isi/} -Ogilby is more clofe to his author, and might 
cafily be poliihed into a tolerable couplet : 
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The foil imtillM a ready harveft yields. 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 
Spontaneous wines from weighty clufters pour. 
And Jove defccnds in each proUfick Ihow'r. ii4 
By thefe no ftatutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne. 



Who, the Gods trufting, neither plant nor fow. 
Where all things without human labour grow. 

I fhall give a literal veriion of the paflage to fliew more advan- 

tageoufly the beauty of our Poet's execution : 

— confiding in th' immortal Gods, 

Their hands nor plant infert, nor plow the foil ; 
Unfown, unplow'd, their crops fpontaneous rife. 
Wheat, barley, vines, (whofe ample grapes produce 
A copious vintage) fed by fhowers from Jove. 

Ver. 126.] This verfe is tranflated from Virgil's eclogae^ 

vii. 67. 

Jupiter et Iseto^ deicendet plurimus imbri: 
And Jove defcends in fhowers of kindly rain, 

a$ Dryden excellently renders it. 

Ver. 127. By theft noftatutei and no rights are knottm. 
No council held, no monarch Jills the throne.^ 
Plato (obferves Spondanus) in his third book of laws, treats of 
^vemment as pra^fed in the firft ages of the world ; and refers 
t» this paflage of Homer ; mankind was originally independant, 
every ** Mailer of a family was a kind of king of his femily, 
" and reigned over his wife and children like the Cydopeans,'* 
according to the expreffion of Homer, 

ToTffiii y HT ayo^»l ^aXig^^ot, art ^fitrtf* . 
AriHotle likewife complins, that even in his times, in many 
places, men lived without laws, according to their own fancies, 
{9 fxafof (^( ffbiTiiTctt, xvuXtamnS^ di/*inva;» mrai^av, n aX^x*'* referring 
likewife to this paflage of Homer. 

Dacier adds from Plato, that after the deluge, three manners 
. of lifi? fa^ceeded among mankind ; the firft was rude and iavage; 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whole entftuice leads to hall* 130 



mm were afraid 6f k fecolid flood: and thinr^fbrd inKabited the 
fmnmits of mountains, without any dependance upon one another^ 
and each was abfolute in his own &mil)r : the fecond was le(s 
Imital; as the fear of the deluge wdre away by degrees^ they de- 
fcended towards the bottom of inoontains, and be^an to have 
feme intercourTe : the third was more poliihed ; wh^n a fbll fecu- 
rity from the appreh<;nfions of a flood was eftabliihed by tim^, 
they then began to inhabit the plains, and a more general coni* 
Inerce by degrees prevailing, they entered into focieties, and efla- 
blifhed laws for the general good of the whole comhiunity. The(e 
Cyclopeans maintained the firft flats of life in the days of Ulyfle^; 
diey had no Intercourfe with other focieties, by reafon of their 
faarbaritidSf aAd cOhfe^ueittly theii' inahn^rs were not at all po« 
liflied by the general laws of humanity^ This account agrees ex- 
cellently with the holy Scriptures, and perhaps Platd borrowed it 
from the writings of Mofes ; after the delug;^ men retreated to 
the mountains for fear of a fecond flood; the chief riches, like 
thefe Cydppeans, conflfted in flocks and herds ^ and every mafler 
of a fiunily ruled his houfe without any controul or fubordina« 
tion. P« 

Ver. 128.] The proper /Ar//Vi>/r ii hMett. We might fubfli« 
tnte. 

No council M/^/« 

Ten 129. But high m hills *^ ^^ or dap in tdvii.'\ . This it 
iaid, to give an air of probability to the revenge i^hich Ulyflea 
takes upon this giant, and indeed to the whole flory. He d#- 
fcribea his iblitary life, to fliew that he was utterly dcflitute of 
affiftance ; and it is for the fame reafon, continues £uflathius« that 
the Poet relates that he left his fleet under a defart neighbouring 
iflabd; namely to make it probable, that the Cyclops could not 
febe itt or purine Ulyfles, having no fliipping« P. 

Ver. 130.] An abominable line! without the lead authority 
lor the latter claufe in his original* A very flight ^ozreOion of 
Ogilby pleafes me more : 

Thefe by no power fupreme, or laws, are ty'd; 
But in vaft caves on mountain*tops refide; 
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Each ;vle$ his r3ce,;bjs oesighbopr aotihis cart, 

Oppos'd to the Cyclopcao coafts, there lay 
Jii\ ifle, whafe hills their fubjed fields fufvey ; 
Its name Lachaea, crown'd with many a grove, 155 
Where lavage goats thro' pathlefs thickets rove : 
•No needy mortals here, with hunger bold. 
Or wretched hunters, thro^ the wint'ry cold 
Purfoe their flight; but leave them fiife to 

bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all the delart ground* 140 
Nor knows the foil to feed the fleecy cjirc, 
Or feels the labours of the crooked fhare ; 



JFit^ frivaie Uiws tbar wites and duldvm fwaf : 
Hoteumciisieg^pikarUeuf'givirschitj* 

Ver. 134. Ju iJU, 'wbofe hills, &c.] This little iile is now 
called ^gnia, whkh figniiies the ifle of goats. ClaTcrius de- 
fcribes it after the manner of Homer, Pratfi $nollia, i^ irrigma, 
folumfertilif pcrtttm cornmodum^ f antes limpidos. It is not certain 
.whethei ^ Poet gives any name to it; perhaps it had not re- 
cdyed any in thofe ages, it being without inhabitants ; though 
iome take ^«xl»» for a ph>per name, as is obferved by Eftftathios, f. 
Yen 135.3 Our Poet injucKcioufly follows the opinion of fome 
interpreters, mentioned by Euftathius, ut maldng a proper luime 
'^i an §fiAit fignifying HttUy The Yerfion of Chi^nuui is veiy 
exaft; 

— ~ -7 — Bu? thf fc ftood 

Another UitU ilc, wfll ilor'd with wpod^ ^ 

Betwixt this and the entry ; neither nie 

The Cyclops ile, nor yet ferre off doth He, 

Ver, 1384. Thus IJo^bcsr , 

Nor wretdid huAters Cf er enter in. 
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But iminlKlbitdd, untillM, uhfewh . 
R lies, • i64d breeds the bleatiiig goat aloiie. 
FottWsfe ho veffel with vermilioii prore, 14*5 
Or bark trf traffic, glides from (hore to fliofe ; • 
The rugged race of favagesi uiiikillM 
The fcas to traverfe, or the fhip to buiM, 
Oa««ft 6tti the fcoaft, nbr cultivate tiie foil ; 
UhleaKri'il ih all th* irtduftrious arts of toil; xjo 
Yet hferfe ill prodiifts and aJ! plants abound^ 
Sprufagfrdm the fruitful genius of the ground; 
yields waving high with heavy crops are feen; * 
Afld vines that fldurifh in eternal greeny 
kefrfeftlitt^ riieads along the murm'ring main, 15 5 
And fountains ftreaming down the fruitful 
plain. 
A port there is, inclosM on either fide, 
Wheffe fhips may reft, unanchor'd and untyM; 



Ver. 144. Bleating goatJ] It is cxaftly thus in the original, 
verre.124, ^xo^ocy halantesi which Pollux, lib. v. obferves not to 
be the proper t^rm for the voice of goats, which is ^fi/xrtVf*«K« ?• 
Ver. 153.] T'he tranflator mifrepreftnts his author, and may 
be i%$&&sA by the following adjuflmant, which is exaft : 
"Inhere waving harvefts foon would load the field. 
There vines unfading a full vintage yield: 
By the hoar ocean ftretch the blooming meads; 
Deep is the foil, and fertile rooiilure feeds. 
Ver. 157.] Thie latter daufe is interpolated zperhaps^ from 
Ogilby. Thus? 

A port therie is, where (hips ficuri may ridi, 
Mbj ridi/tcurif unanchor'd and unty'd, 
St* 



I 



t^ 
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*Till the glad mariners incline to fail. 
And the fea whitens with the 'rifing gale. i6a 
Hijgh at its head^ from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a gufhing fountain broke : 
Around it, and above, for ever green 
The bufhing alders form'd a fhady {bene* 
Hither lbmefev'ringGod,beyondour thought, 16 f 
Thro* all-furrounding fhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy Night deicended on the main. 
Nor glimmered Phoebe in th* ethereal plain : 
But all unfeen the clouded ifland lay. 
And all unfeen the furge and rolling fea, 
"HU Mo we anchored in the fhelterM bay : 



i7oy 

: 1 



Vcr. 161.J The rhyme is inaccurate. Our Poet could have 
Included the verfes in one good couplet : 

High at. it's head, beneath the rocky ground, 
Guih- d forth a limpid rill, with poplars crown'£ 
^ Or, the rhymes of our Poet may thus be fnperfeded : 

High at it's head, from out the cavem'd ground. 
In limpsi/riih a ku,ntam^ream*ii arounJ* 
Above, high-floating and for ever green — • 
Ver. 165. Hither /ome favoring God' J This circum* 

ftancc is inferted with great judgment, Ulyfles otherwife might 
lave landMl in Sicily, and fallen into the hands of the Cyclopeans* 
tnd confequently been loft inevitably : he therefore pioufly af- 
cribet hh fifety, by being driven upon this defolate ifland, to the 
guidance of the Gods; he ufes it as a retreat, leaves his navy 
there, and paiTes over into Sicily in one fingle vefiel, undi&overed 
by thefe gigantiek £ivages $ this recdiicHes the relation to probs- 
l^ility, and renders hi^ tfcape praflicaUe. Bmftatbiut^ F. ' 

Ver. 167,] Or thus: . 
I2 All'gVMBkj Night fat brooding Oil the fiiaiii» 

Nor Phoebe's glimmtringi Jhiw^d th' a^dmU plun* 
Vpu 170.] The rhyme is unhappily inqmeft. Thei? wit|i 
fij^riottr fidelity; 
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Our iSuIs we gathered, caft our cables o'er. 
And flept fecure along the fandy fhore. 
Soon as again the rofy morning fhone, 174. 

Reveal'd the landfcape'aiid the icene unknown. 
With wbrideif feiz'd, we view the pleafing ground^^ 
And walk delighted^ and expatiate round. 
Kous*d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 
The mountain goats came bounding o'er the lawn : 

No forges rolling landward we furvey-— • 
Ver.. I77-] Or thus, with repetition : 

JTi view iranfiertedi and expatiate round* * 

Kpr would the Greek term be unfuccefsfolly reprefented by a 
beanty^ elfewhere fomifhed by our tranflator : 

Transported view« and ramble round and round. 

yer* 178. Tbi mt9§dkmd npuphsJ] This paAage is not without 
obfcurity, and it is not eafy to underiland what is meant by the 
daugbtirs of Jupiter. Euf&tliius tells us, the Poet fpeaks allegoii- 
C9lly« and that he means to fpecify the plants and herbs of the 
field*. Jupiter denotes the air^ not only in Homer, but in the 
Latin Poets. Thus Virgil : 

** Tum pater omnipotens fcecundis imbribus aether 
*' Conjugis in gremium beta de(cendit — — " 
and conie^uently the herbs and plants, being nouiiflied by the 
aiild air and fruitful rains, may be faid to be the daughters of 
Jajuteri or offspring of the ikies ; and thefe goats and beafts of 
the field, being fed by thefe plants ^nd herbs, may be faid to be 
a^idcened by the daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to 
feed upon the herbage early iii the morning. KS^a» /|[4(, 
MXXvyo^iiuSf a% ruf fvruf av^vruuil h^pufAuq, aq o ^tvq «ro»fr. Thus 
Homer makes Deities of the vegetative faculties and virtues of 
the field. I fear fnch boldnefies would not be allowed in modem 
poetry. 

, Jt muft be coi^fefled that this interpreta.tion is very refined : but 
Vvn fiire it will be a more natural explication to uke thefe for 
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In hafte cHjr fellows ^ thp fl>ip& repair^ : i^^. 
For arms and ^capons of the f|lv?^ Wjar ; 
Straight in ^hr^ £c]iua(]r<H^all,ourc)i^ 
An4 1?6|i4^ tl>c bpw, or ^^& the Vf^^S^ ^ f 
l^hp bpuut^usrGods a^ 
And ning, fat. goats each Ycffel[ b^a« aiysyjr: .. i^^f 
The, rpy^ %k had te;jy p«ir. i^ps QooQpJpl;^, ; ^ 
\^e;thu§ ipfipb^'d, (foi;J twelve were all-th^fleet)^, ' 
Here, till the fettajgr^jnxjolj'd down the light. 
We i&t indulgii^g in. thj: gonial rite : 
Nor wines were wanting ; thofc from ample, jars 
We.drainM, the prize of our Ciconian wars. 191 
The land of Cyclops lay ii^^pfoipjeit near ; 7 
The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, V 
And from their mountains rifing finokes appear. 3 



the real moiintain nympjis {Of:0ades) as they are in many phces 
of the Odyfley ; the Veiy ^xpreffion is fcmnd <in the'iixtW^k, ' 



— -^ — UvfAfai^ x^^en A»4f- 



ftnd there fignilies the nymphs atte^i^g.opo^^ia^a, in h^ ijiorts : 
and im^i^diat^ly after Ulyffe^, bpiA;^ayi^i»^en^,4[,by,a. fuddi^rinpite^ 
nuftakes Nauficaa and her d^n^iel?. if9,r nympfcof t^e,.moifip^ta].iB^ .' 
or floods. This cozijeftare w^ jnpl fie, withpitf^probal^ility, if «?f ,' 
rwncmber tha^^theff nypphJ^ wpi:^,. Wjtrc^^^^ a^ is ..evident hosfl. 
thcirrelation to Diana, wJiy^*t]||^^h,m^y.noj{,th^ P^c(rC^P>T$9^V. 
be j^cant of the, nymph? th^ ai^e ,f^t^l,ed tQ,,iohab^t;the. nioi^i|^ 
tains T ' P. 

Vtr. 180.] .: Rhymes not joflly^orre^ Thus.'xmorexloTely^ 
In hafte our comrades from the veffels bear 
The bearded arrow and the quivering fpear. 

Ven 194.] The full fi{nfc of his author may be thus exhibited : 
kni noi/eof ma; wi/^.r^g fmokes appear. 



Now funk the ltih,.anddaiicriftfs-c6vef'3 o'ef i^j 
The febe of^thingt: aJong^^tKb fea-beitflhwin ^ 
Sttbite we flept : but when the lacreddawii 
Arifingj^itterMa'ar th<^<^e^*7> lawni 
I call'd my fcllowsi and'theferwt)fd9 adclreft.' 
Mjideah affocktesi Jiere ihdtilgd ydur reft : aooi 
Whilci! with my fm^crfliiiJi a^vtfttt'rotfs*!^ 
Gro forth, the manners of yon men to tarjff; 
Wbcdicr a rate unjuft^ of Wrb^roUs-niigKt, • 
Rtide, and uncbnfcious of a ftftiJgef*s Tight'; 
Or fuch who hacfbcmr pity iii thtir tJreaft; t&s'' 
Revere the Godsi alld^rucfceWr the-diftbft? 

This {Mr I'ditilb*d iriy veffd'^ lofty^fid*; 
My train obeyed ifle and^thfe Alp uiity'd; 

Ver. 198.]. Or thus: 

fTiA rijmg light imfearl*i/ the dewy lawn. 

Ver. ^01. l^iu'le, ivitb mjjfngtejhif, adventurous /.] The reader 
Mi^rbe pkafed to obfchrc, tfcatr^hc Poet hzs here giVen^ the rems 
to lus fancy, and run out into a luxuriant defcHptioji of 'i£gik(S 
and Sicily: he Vefrefli^ the miiid of the reider with' a pleafing 
and beautilul Tcenej before he enters upoif a^ftory ^f ib much hor- 
roar, as this of the Cyclops; 

A very fufficient reafon :may be affigned, why Ulyffes here 
goes in perfon to fearch this land : he dares not; as Eufhtthius re* 
inarks, truft his companions : their difobedience* among, the 
C&onians, and^ their unworthy condud^ amofig . the Ijotophagi*. 
ik^ convinced him that no confidence is to be repofed in them :^ 
this (eems probable, and upon this probability Homer proceeds 
to bring ab6Qt^hcf ptitiUhnient of Polypheme, which the wifdom 
of Ulyfles effedb, and it is aii a6tibh of imt^oftancey and coofe- 
ifiiMltf ^hf to b<^*perfbnh)iiit bjr'tKc hero of thcpbcm. P.^ 

•Veft'tb^.^l Thif rcidcr miy com^re th^ traiiflatibn of thcfe 
vtrM^I bdbk^. vet fe 1 41, aitd b66k vui. verft Si?. ^ 
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Jti order feated on their banks, they fweep 
Neptune's fmooth face, and cleave. the yielding 

When to thp neareft verge of land we drew, 
Faft. by the fea a lonely cave we view. 
High, and with darkening laurels cover'd o'er; 
Where iheep and goats Jay flumb'ring round tfiq 

ihore. V 

Nea^ this, a fence of marUe from the rock, ti] 
Brown with o'er-arqhirig pine, and fpreading oakt 
A giant-ihepherd here his flock roaintaiiis - 
Far frppa the r*ft> ^^4 folitary reigns^ 
In ihelter thick of hprrid ihad^ reclipM ; 
And gloomy mifphiefs l^bpur in his mind* 12^ 
A form enormous 1 fitr unlike the race 
Of hun^an birth, inftature^ or iq face j 

Yen 2 1 5.] Thefe rhymes are joftly excepti^qable. Thus? 
^th ^o^e fidelity : 

A marble fence ran round» high, deeply laidf 
Ta)l innes and towering oaks diffus'd their (hade. 
. ']lfit our Poet feiz*d what he found in Ogilby : 

r*- -- -r- cut frmn the r^i/ 
Appeared a eourt built high with pines, a|id 9<Kljt. 
Ver. 217.] There is fpmething^pot perfe&ly uncpnftrained in 
^e fecond line' of t]iis couplet, TJius? in conne&ion with t}^t 
ittbflitation jnft propofbd : 

F^r ^om the reft, beneath this glopm pf ro^kj, 

A folitai^y giant (cept his flock. 

.Ver, 2ii. J/om enormquj, f /or tfnliJ^ $b$ taci tf hmm Hrtb.^ 

pQrppius Bec^us, an Antwerpian^ J»^ wrote a large .difcoorfe t^ 

|iroye> that there jp^ever werf s^y fuch men.aai giai^ts ; contrary t^i 

Hfe^teffimony both of pro^e and (a^red hiftory: thus Mofei 
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As feme lone mountain's monftrous growth he 

CrownM withroughthickets,and a nodding wood. 



ipeak3of die JUphaims of Afterbth^ the Zfunznmmiins of Ham. 
^ Emims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Deut. ii« 
Ter. 20. '' That alfb was called a land of giants, it was a great 
^f -people, and tall as the^Zamzaxomims.'' Thus Goliah mvdk be 
idlowed to be a giant, for he was fix cubits and a fpan, that is^ 
nine feet and a (pan in height ; his coat of mail weighed £ve 
thoufand Ihekels of br^fs, about one hundred and fifty .'pooikU: 
(but I confefs others underftand the lefler fhekel) the^ead of Jus 
^pear alone weighed fix hundred ihekels of iron, that Is, about 
eighteen or nineteen pounds. We find the like relations ih pro. • 
ftjoehiftory: Plutarch in his life of Thefeus fays, that age was 
prodndive of men of prodigious dature, giants. Thus Diodomt 
Siculus ; jEgjptii fcribunt, IfiMs atan, fmjfe *oafio corfor$ homhut^ 
^Hfis Graci dixere gigantes. Herodotus affirms that the body of 
Qreftes was dug up, and appeared to be (even cubits long ; but 
Aulas Gellius believes this to be an errour. Jofephua wiitet, 
A xviii. f. 6. that Vitellius fent a Jew named Eleazar, feTen» 
cubits in height, as a prefent from Artabanes king of the Par- 
thians, to Tiberius Caefar; this man was ten feet and a half high. 
Pliny vii. i6. (peaks of a man that was nine feet nine inches high; 
and in another place, vi. 30. Syhortas, gentem uEthiopum Noaut^ 
dnfft o3ma cuSita longitudine excedere^ . 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of vtry extraor* 
dinary flature in forfner ages. Though perhaps fuch infbinces 
were not frequent in any age or any nation. So that Homer only 
imiplifies, not invents; and as there was really a people called 
fyclopeans, *fo they might be men of great ftature, or giants. 

I| may feem ftrange that in all ancient Hories the firft planters 
of mbft natioss are recorded to be giants; I (carce can perfuade 
^yielf but fuch accounts are generally fabulous ; and hope to be 
pardoned for a coi^efbire which may give a feeming reafon how 
ftch ilories came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of very 
great antiquity; they made many expeditions, as appears from JafoQ, 
btc. and ftut out frequent colonies : now the head of every colony 
^iras. called ^Am»{, and thefe adventurers being perfons of great 
#gtirc ifi ftory, were recorded as men of war, of might and renown^ 



And clofe to guard it, gave our crcw^bomtnand : 
Wkb only twelnrb the boldcftr'and tKcibdff ^i > 
I fcek th' adventure, and fbrfeke the reft. 
Then took a goatflcin fili-d'with preckws winfe,' 
The gift of Maron, of Evantheus' line, aaoj 
^hecprieft of Phcebo^ at th' Ifinariaft fhrine;) J" 
Ih facred fhade his honour 'dmanfion ftood 
^mulfl- ApoUo's confecrated wood ; 



thioiigh tke dd vrorid: it is therefore* not ifii{>pffible bot'tii^ 
HtbrewB- might form their word u^mo from the- Greek «iai; and' 
afe it to denote peHbns of mncommonr might and abHities. Thde ' 
ibtff'cMeiAJtmci andfons of Anac ; and afterwards in aiefs pTO- ' 
fat {eott ufed it to fignify men of uncommon ftattntv or g^nts. - 
Sb'tfaat'in this fenfe^ att nations maj be faid to be origmdfy: 
fpopked by a fon of Aiiae» or a giant. Bdt tliis isfitbinitted' as'a' 
CDBJeAofe to the reader's judgment. F^ 

Veri223.]' ThnsOgiiby: 

Whoa prodigious -fizc fiicwM when fe^W, 
Like a talF mountain crown* J *with ftately hvotd. ] 

Hobbes has treated his readers on this occafion with a mit^fhor^^ 
which diverted us heretofone in fome part of thele remarks, iR< a 
quotation from another poetafter: 

It was a huge and. ugly monfter, and . . 

Lookt not unlike a rocky mountains head . 

Tliat does 'mongft other hills as under (land, , 

With a greztferriwig.o/tieees o'erfpread. 

Ver. 229. Precious ivine^ the gift of MaramJ] Such'digndfioAa^ 

as thefe are frequent in Homer, but I am far from thinkkig themt 

always b^uties : . it is true, they give vanety,«a poetry $ bu^ Hfh^*- 

ther tl)at be a^ eqi^valent for. calling: oC-th» -attention* of th^ 

reader from, the more imporiaat a^ion, amyUv/sr^g jyt wkhfmalk 

incidents, is what I much queftion.- 'It if n^iot -indeed impoffibtir 

bht this Maron mig^^ have, been fthe. friend pf Homer; and tlii»r 

praife of him witl tl^n be a^^onument o£hiig|atfifuLd^^ti$m>i 
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Him,aa4 htshcmfei, heav.'i|.mo?v"'d my muidtoi^vci 
Aod coftly pr^fe^t^ in return be gave ; 35$; 

Seven goWen talpnts to pprfbflion: wroughti, - 
A filver bowl that, held a copious, draughty 
And t\ifelve large! ve0ek of upmicagled wiwe^ ^ 
A/^eUiflupus, undecaying, and divine! : , 

WMplj^^^^wibmc.ages from hisxac^ ccHjceal*d^ 340^ 
T^lie hoary fire in gratitude reveal'd, 
Such^wasthewne.: tpquench whofcfcrventfteaaij. . 
Scarce twentyi meafures fropifthe living flxeam ^ 



and in tlus view a beauty. It maft-be confeffed that Ulyfles 
mfjcfu^uie of ti^s Mfine to a very good:efFeft, 'viz. to bring about 
tj^^cftniftion- of Polypheny, and iiis own deliverance ;an4th^rfl^: 
fbre it was neceilkry to fet it off very particdarly, but this .might; 
Jiave been done ii^ fewer lines. As it now fis^nds it is a little 
epifode ; our expf da^o^s are raifed to learn the event of fo un- 
cmsfif^thy^, adYe9t^re, when all of a fodden Hom^r breaks the 
f^tfry, and givep u^ a^iu^ory of Maron. But I diflruH my judg*. 
jfent mucb rajti^cT) than, Homer's. P. 

T4^P©lby,; 

Ax^ SL, b^achio. ful} of mighty wi/ie, 

Whkif Mat^ gave me who kept Phoebus ^n>rf. 
Vejr. Z38.]. Sg,Ch^man: 

— -rj -*!• fijl'fi .with fnch ivine. 

As wa^ incorruptible and dhvint. 
Veiv M3 ' *^fWf^ .t^fnty. mmfuftsfrom the living fifiam 

T^e^is nawii^e of^^oil^ng a body. as to bear fucha xiifyropoc- 
tiR^lpr ^U4PMty ^ hujt Hc^er ampUiies the il^rengdiof it to pre. . 
pasf the reader for its furpriiing. effcdb inunediatply npfm Poly«, 
pheme. . . P^ 

Ot, more faithfully^ 

•iyt twenty. niaaiiu'csfix>m the.Uving.fi^ 
But^ atqP^d.or^,f:up,i w//>&/&Jt. the. goblet. crawi^!do 
Gtf/i?/£/^r£/5/?^/r<|glr<w<^r.bwatJ^Uarouni. 1 
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To cocJ one cup fuffic'd : the goblet crown*d 
Breathed aromatick fragrancies around. 245 

Of this an ample vafe we heav'd aboard, 
And brought another with provifions ftorM. 
My foul foreboded I jfhould find the bowV 
Of Ibme fell monfter, fierce with barb'rous powV, 
Some ruftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n*s de- 
fpightj ^j<^ 

Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 
The cave we found, but vacant all within, 
(His flock the giant tended on the green) 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The thought of Homer, wUch I have endeavoured to reprefent 
by the word rgj^le/s, is thus quaintly, but iignificantly> exhibited 
in Chapman's verfion : 

Had you the odour fmelt, and fent it cail. 

It would have vext you to forbeare the tafte. 
' Ver. 250. Some rujh'ck wretch, who ii'v^d, &tJ] This who!^ 
paflage muf^ be conftdered as told by a perfon long after the 
adventure was pad, otherwife how ihonld Ulyfles know that this - 
cave was the habitation of a iavage monfler before he hiad feen 
him ? and when he tells us that himfelf and twelve companions 
went to fearch what people were inhabitants of this iiland ? Eufla- 
thius and Dacier feem both to overlook thb obfervation ; Ibr in 
a following note ihe condemns Ulyfles for not flying from the 
ifland, as he was advifed by his companions. But if, on the other 
hand, we fuppoie that UlyflTes was under apprehenfions, from the 
favagenefs of the place, of finding a favage race of people, it wil{ 
be natural enough that his mind fliould forebode as much ; and i^ 
appears from other paflages, that this fprt of inftindiv^ preiage 
vns a favourite opinion of Homer's* P, 

Ven 251.] Or thus: 

Contemning hew dhfine and human right. 
Ver. 2i^.] Thefe fliocking rhymes he filcht from Ogilby ; 

nt eave *we found, but found hot him «witbsn\ 

He fed his fleecy flocks ufon tbepem^ 
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But round the grot we gaze ; and all we view. 
In order rang'd, our admiration drew : ajj 

The bending (helves with loads of cheefes preflr. 
The folded flocks each fep'rate from the reft, 
(The larger here, and there the lefler lambs. 
The new-fairn young here bleating for their 

dams ; 
The kid diftinguifli'd from the lambkin lies :) 260 
The cavern echoes with refponfive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid. 
Full pails, and veffels of the milking trade. 
With frefh provifions hence our fleet to ftore 
My friends advice me, and to quit the fhore ; 265 
Or drive a flock of Iheep and goats away, 
Coniult oiir fefety, and put off to fea. 
Their wholefbme counfel raflily I declined. 
Curious to view the man of monftrous kind, 
Afld try what focial rites a favage lends : 270 
Dire rites alas I and fatal to my friends ! 

Th«s« perhaps: 

The cave we found; no fiepher J tiere was fun*, 
Ycr. 257.] His author di6bitC8^ 
The cr<>j<i&i/ flocks— . 
. Ver. 261.] A paloylin^j interpolated by th^tnnflator. 

Yen 266.] A couplet, perhaps^ with Chapman's rhymes yfosaXSi 
be preferable to thefe : ^ 

Firfl from the coats his cattle to convey; 
Confttlt our Safety then, and (ail away* 
Ver. 27 1 .} Or thus, more agreeably to Homer's language : 
Sadtrmh '^fw unUvtljf, to my friends! 
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< Then 'firft a fire we kiadle, ahd prtpi^ 
fbr his return with fecrifice and |>rayV. 
tl^e loftden flidves afford us Ml repaft ; 
We fit expefting. Lo I he comes at kft* 2^j 
Near half a foreft on his back he bore> 
And caft the pond rous blirden at the doftt". 
It thundered as it fell. We trembled then> 
-And fought the deep recdGfes of the den. 
Nowdriv'nbefore him, thro* the arching rock, 280 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th' unnumbcrM 

• flock: 
Big-udder'd ewes, and gdats of female kind^ - 
•{The males Were pennM in out Ward courts behind) 
Then,theav'd on high, a rock*s enormous wei^ 
To the cavers mouth he ik)ll'dj and clos'd thfc 

gate. 
(Soiree twenty-four wheelM cars, compaft and 

ftrong, t96 

The mafly load could bear, or roU along.) 



Ver. 272.] This devout couplet is expanded from the fbffow- 
ing words of Ids aiuthcr : 

A fire we lit for iacrifice. 
Ver. 278.1 ThusOgilby: 

WHeh thumfer^dzs he threw it on the groutid : 
Amkt*i we fly, and dark rtcefis found. 
I ihottld prefer, for clofer conformity to the Greek; 
-* *- — We, trimHing then ^ 
Ruflft to the dark reccffes of the den. 
• ^er.-2852.] He borrows his epithet from Ogilby : 
There his/«// ttdder^dtyfts he milk«» 
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He 4lad befedccs him to liis evening canes^ 

And OttkkQ idowii, to milk his flocks prepares ; 
:Obf;half their )udders eafes firft the dams, t^o 

TUtOi rto the mother's teat fuhmits the lambs* 
^Half (the White ikeam to hard ning cheefe be\ 

.nprcft,: , 
V ilmd high, ia 'wkker-baikets heapM : the reft, 

Referv'd in bowls, fupply'd his nightly feaft. 

His labour jdone^ he fir'd the pile that gave tgf 
tA iiidd^n blaze, and lighted all the cave« 
: We Utad difcpver'4 by the rifing fires 5 

Alkance the giant glares, and thus inquires. 

What are ye, guefts ? on what adventure, fay, 
vThus far ye wander thro* the wat'ry way ? 300 

Vtx. «99«] Thus die fame tranflator : 

«« -^ — . when all were milk'd, lie lamit 
Afid wantoa kids h^ let9 forth to their damit.* 
Vei;, 297.] This conne£Uon» betw^n the fare KaA their dt£- 
;<«$i9vorx« Teems natiind and jitft, though not inarked ia d» oii- 
gis^, which may b«. verbally givcii thus: 

Thfo Ut the iire« aodik^jr and qneftioa'd u& 
Jliit i9 ^hapman too:. 

.^— . — he begatiihis&«;- . 

Which blowne^ he faw^ 119 £ 
aftdHebb^s^: ' ' 

He made a fire, and thereby Q'y'd as out : 
*^witKI^i'ep:'« iralluinidti feu/ 5r nous aypnt apper^^l a la 
*♦ darti du feu, il nous cria,** ^ 

Ver. :^95|.]. See this paflage, rendered in book iii vcrfe 84* 
mor^ diffinely. Our Poet fefms to have had an eye on Ogilby, 
whofe ejcecmioh U curious : 

Strangers, who are yqu;, jTronj. Ajrheiice come y<xyxt/a^f 
. . Merc^vints are yoU|> or h^yi you Ipfi your «;^ f 
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Pirates perhaps, who feek thro* ieas unknown 
The lives of others, and expofe your own ? 

His voice like thunder thro' the cavern founds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds^ . 
A{^aird at fight of more than mortal man ! 305 
At length, with heart recovered, I began. 

From Troy's fem'd fields, fad wand'rers o'er the 
main. 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train ! 
Thro' various feas by various perils tofl, 309 
And forc'd by florms, unwilling, on your coafi: ; 

Or piccaroonsy who waxuler through the floods 
To make a prey of honeft peoples goods ? 
Ver. 307, From Troj^^s/a^'dfoUs, &c-] This fpeech is vetf 
well adapted to make an impreffion upon Polypheme. Ulyffes 
applies to move either his fears or his compaflion; he tells him 
he is an unfortunate perfon^ and comes as a fuppliant ; and if this 
prevails nothings he adds, he is a fubje£l of the gi:eat Agamemnon^ 
who had lately deftroyed a mighty kingdom : which is fpoken to 
9iake him afraid to Offer violence to the fubje£l of a king who Juul 
power to revenge any injuries offered his people. To intimidate 
him further, he concludes with the mention of the Gods, and in 
particular of Jttjnter, as avengers of any breach of the laws of 
hofpitality : thefe are arguments well chofen to move any perfoa^ 
but an inhuman Polypheme. ,Eufiatbiui* P« 

Or thus ? with more vivacity : 

From Troy*s fam'd fields, lorn wand'rers o'er the maiiv 
Set the fad rdics of the Grecian traia! 
Ver. 309.] Our tranflator might glance on Chapmaa> whofis 
verfion is fimple and pleafing ; and there find his fiiolty rhyme ; . 
— — — Erring Grecians we 
From Troy' were turning homewards ; but by force 
Of adverfe winds, in far diverted courfe. 
Such unknowne waies tooke, and on rude &as toft 
(As Jove decreed) are caft upon this coafi. 
Ver. 310.] This epithet mmiOiHg, which is aot funiiihed by 



Far frgga jw«r d^fti^'d ooufife, aod ^«ive kad. 
Such W3*;imnfgte,iflci &cH hi^ Jove'g eopisajiadl 
Npr w^ we are befitp us tp difcfeuTO^ 
At:ride&'3 firicnds, (ia ^rms a mighty nai3ii«e) 31I1. 
Wtep l»Hght f>rou<J Troy and ^U her fw5 to bowi 
Vigors of tetCt but Iwitibk fuppUante now ! - 
I^w at day knee thy ruccour wc impbrc ; 
R«^eft,U3, Jiupaa^^ and relievp uSf poor* 
M lead {oim hofpitable gift bcjftow ; 
Tis ^ftrb^t ;the hdf^y to the unhappy owe 2 92^ 
*Tj« wblU: the Oad$ require : thofe <3pd$ revere. 
The poor tixiA ihnanger are their conftant care ; 
To Jove their caufe^ and their revenge belongs, 
He wajQLdfi£$ with tiiem, and he feels their wrongs. 
" Fools that ye are ! (the favage thus replies, 325 
Hi3 inward fury l)laziag it his eyes) 



HfOKT, jfupfe ao Cmt conplimeat of €iigagjng ferm er agree- 
able fpeech to foothe the .forroidable Granger; and reminds me of 
a couplet in Hudibras^ part iii. cant. i. yer(e ii^5« 
' * . ' Sidft thou not love her then ? Ipeak true*- 
* ■ JVb more (quoth he) tl^an I ithveyeu. 

Ver. 313.] The following is a literal verfion of thld paifage ; 
The hoft of Agaoiemnon^ Atreus'Ton,' 
Ourfclves wc ftile; whofe glory fcales tl\e fky : 
He fackt fp great a city, and de^roy^i^ 
So many people ! • '* 

Military heroifm could, ttot bc>dej4^^ iiUnier tolours. 

Ver. 325.] Ogifiyjr's verfion of this paifage bids loud defiance 
59 ^b^.deUcacy of sQiodem manners : . 

Then roughly he reply'd : A fool thou art, 
Qr .fr#\ger : \ not valufi Gods a— ^. 
Ver. 326.]\:.aJUlt iUpftdifraddcdJby the ^emiott of tlie t]:anflator. 
Vol. II. "^ T 
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Or ftfangbrs^ dklhnt far froix^ <nir abodes^ 
To bid me reWence or regard the Gods* 
Know then we Cyclops are a race, above jif 
Thofe air-bred people^and their goat-nursM Jove : 
And learn,ourpower proceeds with thee andthinc^ 
Not as he wills, but as ourfelves incline. 
But anfwer, the good ihip that brought ye o'er. 
Where lies (he anchored ? near, or c^the Ihore i 

Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, sis 
(Vers'd in the turns of various hutttan kind) 
And cautious, thus. Againft a dreadful rock^ 
Faft by your fhore the gallant vefiel broke. 
Scarce with thefe few I 'Icap'd; of all my traiti, 3 39^ 
Whom angry Neptune whelm*d beneath the 

main I 
The fcatterM wreck the winds blew back again.^ 

He anfwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial I»nd ; 



Ver. 330.] For this happy tarn of the ftanding epithet, n^ir- 
tearing Jove» oar Poet was indebted to his predcceflbrs. So Chap- 
man; 

We Cyclops care not for your gpai-fid Jove : 
^nd thus OgUby : 

We Cyclops wnt goiU-fififrU ]oyt regard* 
Ver. 337.] Imperfea rhymes. Thus? 

'-^ --^ --^ full M tti rocfy Qiort, 
At your iJleU vergi^ our gallant vefiej Ixire* 
Ver. 342.] Dryden^ at the parallel pa£&ge of Vmil, JEn. SL 
«i8. • 

Thefe eyes beheld, when with his fpacioas £«»/ 
He feis'd two captives of oar Gfeciaa itftt/v 



BOOK K. HOMER^s ODYSSEY; ijs 

And dafh'd like .dogs againft the ftony ,fiqor : 344 
The pavement fwims with brains and fCQinglqd 

gore. , 
Tom limb from limb^ he fpreads his horrid feaft ; 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaft : ; 



Vcr. 344. AnJ daflt^d like dogs 

The pavement fwims,' tit.*] 
There it a great beauty in the verfification in the jQri{;inal. 

KevT* M y iTKifaX^ x^fiaiti fit, hvt H yaUr* 
Dionyfkis HaHcam. takes notice of it, in his Differtation upon 
placing words : when the companipns of UlTfles, bys t)iat author^ 
are daih'd againft the rock, to exprefs the horroar of the adion» 
Homer dwells upon the moft inharmonious harfh letters and fylla- 
bles : he no where ufes any foftnefs, or any. run of vcrCts tp 
pleafe the ear. Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this defcription ; 
^' Homer, (fays he) makes ufe of the moft ofFenUve and loathfo^e 
" expreffions, more fit for a baocher's fhambles than, the majefiy 
«« of heroick poetry." Macrobius, lib. v. cap. 13. of his Satur^ 
** Holia, commends thefe lines of Homer, and even prefers theciij 
before the fame defcription in Virgil ; his words are, NarratkHtm 
fa8i nudum Maropo/uit, Homerus -nradoj mifcuit, ^ dolore narrMfdf 
invidiam crudelitatis aqua'vit. And indeed he muft be a flrange 
critick that expefts ibft verfesj upon a horrible occafion, whereas 
the verfes ought, if poffible, to reprefent the thought they arc 
intended to convey ; and every perfon's ear will inform him that 
Homer has not in this parage executed this rule unfuccefsfully^ P. 
Ogilby renders thus : 

— . — ^» like whelps, and da(h'd againft xkt floor, 
Sprinkling the ground with reeking brains and.^0rf . 
I know not, if the following variation will be deemed an improre* 
ment: 

Dafht on the ground, like dogs ! The ftony floor 
S wimA with be/pattered brains and gufhing gore. 
DrydtB> in the parallel place of Virgil : / 

With Routing blood the. purple pavmnt./uiim* . . < 
Xz 



17^ ttOMER^bODYSSET. book ix. 

He fiilfk!; the mattdMi^^ hkI the blood be drains, 
1Sl<xc entr^ fleflv, 1161- feltd bone remains. 
We fee the death from which we cannot move, 3 jo 
And humbled graan beneath the hand of Jove. 
His &m{4e tnsMr with huiiian caraagie iill'd^ 
A milky deluge nfeJtt the giaht fwillM ; 
Then ftretch*d m length o'er half the cavern'd 

rock, 
Lay fenfelefe^ Hild fupitre, amidft the flock. 355 
, ^e feize the time, and with a iiiddea wound 
To fix the (lun^'ring monfter to the ground^ 
My foul impels me ; and in zCt I ftand 
To draw the fword ; but Wifdom held my hand. 
A deed fo rd!th had fiiiKh'd all our fate, 360 

No mortal forces from the lofty gate 
Could roll the rock. In hopelels grief we lay, 
And iigh, exped:ing the return of day. 
Now did the rofy-finger'd mom arife. 
And (hed her iacred light along the ikies 565 



1%. 351.] Thm, cohfonmiblf to tlie ^riM-d$ of Us iftidior : 

And firetch with tears defpairing kands *E0 JoVft. 
Vcr, fSu] Or, with more ^mpliekf and fid e lity : 

bvtfiret twfeelU fitrtn the \f^ ^e 

7«^«^ the roek. 
Ver. ^63.] We may thus confiilt the nicety of Hone&er^ hsi- 
guagc: 

Atld fT9tanwg tmdt ihe 'Injmfy uta/kf muBfi 
Ver. 365.} There is aii uhiiAial ttk-dinds In Uiis rmfc. tt 
may beO^^iftooedtlMis: , .-'*'^ - - ' , 

And ibed her iacred ^adtaaci tM the ikies. 



He w^Jce*! h* lights thftfir9/h«rttflk» tM.4«^ 
And to tbei]»cHher> ^spf\^nM|6^tb( ^^^^ r. 
The taljc ,li^ws:fiw(h-d ^C^.h^ T 

X«^o inorft heTwtal»)Bt>\}5^ deypurs^ 

Then |^2^$'4 3ncJ wh»f^ng,drbeR'tiwfl««:kbe&r« ; 
Removes the focHy i»w»t^i» from tb? door, s?.i 
And ihuta again : whH «qwij e^fc 4i4^$M, 
As a light quiver*$ lid is ^p'd »li)ij clo$'d» 
His giant voice the echpi^g: rf^n fills : ' ' 
His flocks, obedient, ipfead o'e^ all the haW^. ji/s 

Thus left behind, e*en in the lafjk 4eipair 
I thought, deyis'd, and Pallas he^d roy prayer. 
Revenge, and doubt^ and caution worked my 
hreaftj :; 

But this of njany counfels feem'd the beft : 
The monfter's club within the cave I ipy'd, 380 
A tree of ftatelieft growth, and yet undry'd. 
Green from the wood ; of height and bulk fb vaft, 
The largeft Ihip nftight clainj it for a maft* 



Ver. 374,] Ti^isembellUhment is not from Hoinen but Dacler; 
" Faifant rttentir touU la cMnpagnf 4u fan effroyable dc fon chalu- 
*' meau." 

Ver. 3S2.} Our Poet much cqrtails his author here ; of whom 
the following verfion is literal : 

Green from the wood ; cut pfF to help his ftepsj 
When dry'd. Our eyes it's monft'rous bulk compar'4A 
To the tall roaft of ibme large merchant (hip, 
Thaf fkims the fpacipus deep with twenty oars : 
Such wais it's length, it's thiQknefe fuch, to view. 
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This Ihortefil^d <jf its top, I gave' my train 
A fathbm's length, to iMape it and to plain ; 3S5 
The narrowV iSnd I iHarpen'd to a fpire ; 
Whbfe point we han^h'd with the fdrce of fire, 
Attd hid it in the duft that ftroSv^d the cave. 
Then to my few comp^iohs, bold and brave, 
Propos'd, who firft the veritVous deed ih(iuld%y ? 
In the broad orbit of his monftrous eye 391 

To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
•When flumber next ihould tame the man of blood. 
Juft as I wifh'd, the lots were caft on four : 
Myfelf the fifth. We ftand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with evening : all his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock : 



Ycr. 3r85.] So Chapman : 

^^ _ — . which f i in part, hcwM fmall. 

And cut a fixhome off*. 
Ver. 388.] Hobbes is precife : 

And Idd it by with dungzll cover'd o'er. 
And f^ Chapman. Oor'tranflator follows Ogilby : 
— — — — — — then thruft. 

Of which his cave had ilore, amidil the Juft. 
Ver. 392.] Rather> 

To grind the brand of hard and pointed wood. 
Ver. 3,94. The lots men tajt k ] Ulyffes bids his friends 

to caft lots ; this is done to (hew that he would not voluntarily 
expofe them to fo imminent danger. If he had made the choice 
himfelf, they whom he had chofen might have t]v)ttght he had 
{iven them up to deftruflion, and they whom he had rejeded 
ipdght hkve judged it a ftain upon them as a want of ^^^rit, and fo 
have complained of injoftice ; but by this method he avoids thefe 
inconveniencies. P» 
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Not jQite, or male or female ilaid behidd ; 
(So fortujbe phanc'di or lb fome God defign'd) 
TThtabe^vmg high thp: ftonc's unwieldy weighty 
He roll'ditoa the cayd^ jaiid closM thq gate* 401 
Firft do^n he fitSt to milk the. woolly d^ms, / 
Aijd;thca permits their udder to the lambs. 
Ne¥t iel^'d two wretcb^^^ore, aud headlong caft^ 
Brai^'d.on the rock ; his iecond dire repaO:. 405 
I then apprqach'd hiili reeking with their gore. 
And held the brimming gc>blet foaming o*er : 

Ver. 398.] The proper force of his author il not to be d}f« 
covered through this tranflation. We may re^lify k thus ; 
Notti, male or female, lift hf that behind; 
Or ftom jfujpicion, or fo fome God d^gn*d. 
Ver. 399. Or /o /hme God difignUJ\ Ulyflfes afcribes it to the 
iniluengi pf the Qvfb thgt Polypheme drives the whole flock ipt^ 
his den, and does not feparate the females from the males .as l)e 
had before done ; for by thb accident Ulyflbs makes his efi:ape» 
as appears from the following part of the flory« HomeiS here ufes 
the word ^avu^iin^y to fhew the fufpicion which Polypheme might 
entertain that Ulyifes had ofhel* totepinions abroad who might 
plunder his flocks ; and this gives another reafon why he drove 
fhem all into his cave, namely for the greater feturity. * ' t*. 
Ver. 404.] This part is very ill done : I (h^U attempt fome- 
fhing more exad : 

When all his \)rork was order'd aa before. 
He (hatch'd for fupper two companions mere« 
Then to tbt Cyclops with thefe words I went, ' 
4»4 J* fnllbgwl of purpl? wine prtfent; 
in which effort almoil every word of Homer is exhibited, without 
interpolation. ^ ', • 

Ver. 405. J . A miftake of the traiiflator. This was the third 
meal. See yerfes 343 and 369. ; . < 

.T4 -. .. 
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Cyclop t iAce hutfoaiiileili heis been thy^idft^ "t 
Nc^ dlr»in this goblet^s poceitt to ^«ft $ ' 

JUticm hd&tt whdt ^eafkiiM ill oiii^ihi^ Wd l(^ 
And tH^I irkh li^drs oth6r diMafte^ 4kiiii]^; ^tl 
We t&thyiiiofe th^ preeioi&d freftght'fMll beir^ 
If hcxhA them f€^id\i^^ Slid vou6h&f^,t#€pii«4 > 

The fdii^of tniA fl^fi tl^'e^ apprcMch thy fkdi^y 
And ndver fhak tho^ «a2&e tUm iio&itm^ei 41^. 
He heirdy tie todk^ ^A^p&^m^dawA his ^oaf^ 
Delighted, fwilPd }h^ k tfge luxurious draught. * 
More ! give me more, he cry'd : the boou be thine. 
Whoe'er tbciu art that bear'ft celeftial wine I 490 
Declare thy flame; ridt ttiortii h this jtiite, 
Such as til' xiribkft Cyclopean clime§ produce^ 
(Tbo* fpre cwr vine the largeft dufter yields, 
And Jove's fcorn'd thunder fervea tp "drench. QUf 
'fields)- -^t' 



Ver.4odf} Faolty Aymes I Thus ? -v ! :* 

Cyclop! nt$i^i this p>hUt ffom thygMifi : ; i. |. ' 
Wim with thy meal of human flelh digeft. » , . » 

Vcr. 410.] Or thus, vrfthccrreaer' rhymel ted imJ« fidelity : 
Know heace what treasures in our M)^ mmtfik^dy 
And. what rich Hquors ifSutt climes kfiftd*' .: *' 

Ver. 417.] 8^ rhymes ! I Would propo^i Us fi>6ttws> a more 
fittthfttl \^dh': 

He heanl> he took; and, to his inmoftfiul 
Enrapim^dy fwJdl'd the largb luxaribas i§fwli 

Ver. 424.] He goes wide of hi» authtfr h^e«^ Thttel 
And Jove's o^wnjhow&s hut fertilize our fields. 
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But thk defeiiiddd from t&e bfeft abddes, 41^ 
A riB of nc6tar^ fireamkig from the Gods; 

Thrice di^M, ahd pottr^d the deluge <)!n hik ^t 
His feftfe lay 4(ffmi^d wiih^4h^doi5y^fQtti^ j ^ ^^^ 
While thus my frahadfiil ^eh^I feiyffdA^ 
Tliyptt>mB*d'bobfev O Cyttopli fttf# I ekiiAi 
AlidfliKdtatf^tittet NoilftBf>iriby iidbl6l^q'''^^^ 

YtT, 425^1 ^r uiiM, for a rcafon pcrpetualty ftatcd : 
This jjaice^ of blifsfid origin^ diftils 
From founts ambroiial and nedareous rills. 

Ver. 428.] The latter claufe of this verfe is nobly conceived* 
wfth an energetic <&^(kto> charaAeriftic of the true powers lif 
poetry. The next yerfe is profaic in comparift)!!. 

yfr^432. ~ — Aa»w« ts fm name.] I will not trouble tbc 
reader with a long account of urt; to be fouftd in £ttilatkias» who 
ieems delighted with this piece o^ pleaiantry; nor with wliot 
Dacier obferves^ who declares ihe approves of it extreAiely, an4 
calls it a very happy imaginatioh. If it Were modtefly in me to 
difTent from Homer, and two commentators, I would own my 
^ikto^n of it, and ackno^idedge the whc^ to be nothing biftt a 
collufion of words, and fitter €o have pkce in a fierce or comedy, 
than in Epick poetry. Lhcian has tho^ ufed it, and ap{died it to 
raife laughter in one of hts fzitetiott* dialogues* The ^hole wit 
or jeft lies in thd ambigttity ef m-ic, which Ulyfles imp6fes upon 
Polypheme as his owk name, which in reality £gmfies No Man. I 
doubt not but Homer was well pleafed with it,, for afterwards he 
plays upon the wgrd, and calls Ulyfles eriiatvi'; Sti(. ISut the faults 
of H6mer hai^e a kind of veneratibn, perhaps like old age, from 
their antiquity. 

Euripides has tranflated this whole paiTage in hi^ tragedy, called 
the Cyclops. The chorus begins thus, JPiy dofi thou thus cry eut^ 
€ycl9psf Cy«. i am undone. Cho. Toufientta k in a^tbife/ul con* 
^^tUn. C>/t.J^alt^ mh-t^Aiprdt^k. . Chd. TV* imn bein ikunk 
and fallen into the embers. Cyc. Noman has undone me. Cftd. ftVS 



aS^ HQME»:^.siX)Dy5SEY* wok w^ 

Py that diftiaguiih'd.fl'OTO my tendtet year% v i 
*Tis what'my;paireiits^cdl mr; and?my pc 
. Thfe giaat thca'w jEHir ptoxn^'d grace re(»«jrc. 
The Jhofpiteble [boon! we m^ft^tQ give;; 43* 
When sdl thy wrttcb^ crew; haye felt ftiy powVj 
yjpmm^iaJlbelthft Jaft I wiUilevQur^ ;. : / 

|ie;^id; tiieanoddi«gwkl>tb(ejfam6$ o^^ 
Dropt hi$bugehes4 wd fporiag lay fupiflfr ,,4^ 
His neck obliquely jijff his ihpuldws hung, 
Preft with the Aveight of fleep jthat tables the 
ftrong: : , . 



tien. No man has injured yom. Cyc» ffoman Ihu UinJidtfUp C^KUt 
Then you are not bUml» 

This appears to sne more fit for the two Sodas in Plautus, than 
for tragick or epick poetry ; and I faiicy an author who ihoold in- 
troduce fttch a fport of words upon the ^age» eveii in the coinedy 
of ou^ days, would meet with fmall applaufet P« 

So both Chapman and Hol>bes ; 
My name is No-man. 

. Ver. 435*] This reply feems to me but lamely done, not ta 

mention the £iulty rhymes. Thus } 

Receive the hofpitable favour diie ; 
No-man I eat the laft of all his crew % 
(The monfter thus with ruthlefs foul replies) 
His crew devoured, not fooner, Norman dies. 

Ver. 439.] Dryden, in the parallel pa^ge of Virgi! : 
For gprg'd with fle(h, and drunl^ with human iviiif^ 
While feft afleep the gizvixla^/upinet ' 

Staring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His indigefted foam, and moriels raw — r, 

. Ver. 44Z.] .Thefe are no rhymes. I omnot challenge thf 
reader's approbation to ^my thing but th^ fid^lil/. of my owi 
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There belcht the mingled ftreams of wirie and 

bloody ' ; 

And human flefh^ his indigefled &6L 
Sudden I ftir;the ember^, and inipire 445 

With animating^ breith^ the ieeds of fire ; 
Each drooping i^irit with l^old 'words repair^ 
And urge xpy train the ^dreadful deed to dare. 
The ftake aow glow'd beneath the burning bed 
(Green as it was) and (paarkled fiery red. 4jb 
Then forth thei vengeful inftrument I bring ; . 
With/ beating hearts my fellows fojm a riiig. 
UrgM by fome prefcatGodf they fwift let fall 
The pointed torment on his yifual baU. ., 
'Myfelf above them from a rifing ground 455 
Guide the iharp ftake^ and twirl it round and 
round. 



With flacken^d nerves hb neck iee ! backward fall ; 
Preis*d by the hand of Sleep that conquers alL 
Ver. 445.] The veriion here is not accurate^ which Hobbes 
will fenre to demonflrate : 

The bar with embers then I covcried, 

*TilI (green as *twafi) with heat 1 made it fhine ; . 
And with few words my men encouraged, 
. Left ally fhoald have fhrunk from the defign. 
The feqoel of our Poet's verfioh here is graind indeed. 

Ver. 454.] A verfe uncommonly dignified in it's expreflion, 
and of Miltonian fublimity. 

Ver. 456.] So, with wit moft exquifitOf in the Dunciad^ ii« 
z6^, and incomparable felicity of didlion : 

i(iOng Chanc'ry-lane retentive rolls the found. 
And courts to courts return it round and round. 
See tlu^ not(s above, on verfe 177. 
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As when a ihipwright ftaBfub hta WQtkfcnea o'^n; 
Who ply the wimble, fome huge bptoi tb bore ; 
Urg'd on all haiidt k ikknbli^ fplt^jahoitt^ : Lt a 
The grain doq^fibningtiXiiitiki^ 
In his broad.cycfo'iwhfrk^ fiery iwood,; ji / 
From the pfercM;|»o{iil:^)«nitr.ii^J)di|^ 
Sing'd .aM hb! . brotora,) ' th6 ; fo^icchiog lids/ gmW 
; . :-black;. !^ i;;/. ; :^!. ..■.j//-'-i ..J-i .r';^ 
The gefly :bitfablds^^^aiidjtlto;fibres.4Ci!a^ :i ; ; . 
Amd as vrhen area- rctrsi ttert^rki tbe^ ford . i 4I5 
The kcen-odg'd pek^^kx, cr 4h« fhining flw^ndj' 



Vcr. 458.- *8tf ^ /*# *iwAif^i.} Tt& and tk^ ftAltf^g-i^ik- 
puifon am diawft from lo^ Ufc» iNit ;eimo)^B|d widt si ^t^t^ fi^ 
f xpreffion. Inilea4 of iXoyiK, Aiiflarchas reads ff;(o»7ff > as, EtiJpia- 
^ri^ krfMiRS US', ^ke' Anitttcides ate ifatttra} «iid livdy, we iuft 
made fpeflators of what they reprefent. SophoclM. haf imitated 
fhis^ in the tragedy where CEdipns tears out his own eyes ; and 
Euripides has transferrednSd[$"^ofe adventure into his Cyclops 
with very littb ahet attio% wA in pnrticiihv the fbooa^'compa- 
rifon. But to inftmcc in aU ^tBor^ides has imtduj^ would 
W to tKosferihi a. i^reat part o£ that tragedy. In :fhqr^i. thia 
cpifode in general is very noble ; but if the iat«rliid« about olf^s 
be at all allowable in fo grave and maje&kJc a poenii it is only 
allowable becanfb it is here related before a light and injudicious 
afTembly ; I mean the Phaeaciani^ to whom any tlui^ more great 
or ferious would have been lefs pieafing ; & that the I^oet writes 
to his audience, I wonder this has never been offered in 4efejuce 
of this low entertunment. I^« 

Ver. 464.] So Chapman: 

— • — — *— his eye«fbrings did ctaehi 
And Shakeipere's Cymbeline, i. 4. 

I would have broke mine cye-ftrings, cr«r^Vthemj but 
Tolookopoiihim. 
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The red-hot ibbtdi hiffes in the kke, 
THiis m hiB^^-balt hifs'd the plunging ibke. 
He fends a idMadfol grotn: the rocks wouiid 
Thro' fiiU their inmoft winjiiing caves r^foxind. 479 
SoirM we receded. Forth; with frantick'hand 
He torC) and dafli'd on earth the goatry brand: 
Then calls d:ie Cyclop ali that round him dwell; 
With voice like thtindeby and a direful yell. 
From ail ti|eir dens the oinc-ey'd race repair ^ 47 jf 
Frpm cifted rocks^ and mouataixis bleak in air* 
All hafte aiTembled^ at his well-known raar^ 
Enquire the cau^ and croud the cavern door. 
What harts thee^ Polypheme? what ftrangc 
af&ight 4^19 

Thus breaks our flumbers, and difturbsthe night ? 



Ver. 4J59.] 'The paflage is finely done ; but a clofe infpeS&ask 
of the original may fuggeft^ ^peritt|B« ^sme improvemcats : thus; 

He roars a dreadful groan : the rocks aiotnd 
Through all their caves the druidfal groofi refout^ 
Scar'd we^ back: ht fluck*d with frantic hand* 
^ And donuktin anpi^, dalh'd the gory brand. 

Dryden, at the parallel relation in the ^neid : 

TJi^ oeighbfNiiing ^tQa trembliog all -m-ound: 
The ^winding caverns echo to xh&fauMd* 

• V€r*475i] TkusOgilby: 

HVlio liear incaves* on mountain tops did dwdl; 

Thtf gather ftraight, alarumM at iheyell. 
"who derived his xliymes ftom Chapman. 

. Ver. 479. J The rhymes are femi Chapman, whom the wider 
wwMAOtitfandcfliefDiripiMting. . 
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Does any mortal in th* unguarded hour ' 
Of flfeep, bpprefe thee, ot b^ fifaud or i)OwV?i : ^ 
Or thieves infidious the fair flock iui'prife ? > : . 
Thus they : the Cyclop from his den replies. 484 

: Friends, NbniankUlis me; Noman in the hout 
Of fleep, oppreffes me with fraudful pow'r. 
*• If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 
•* Inflia difeafe, it fits thee td refign : 
•^ To Jove or to thy father Neptiinc pray:** 
The brethren cry'd, and iiifbnt fbodeaway. 4^ 

Joy touch'd my (ecret foul, andconfcious heart. 
Pleased with th' efFeft of conduct and of art. 
Meantime the -Cyclop, raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and fearches round arid 

round: ' ' "i 

At laft, the ftone removing from the gatd, 495 
With hands extended in the midft he fat : 



Vex. 489.] His author di£btes thb : 

Come, to thy father, favereign Neptune, P^7« 

Ver. 491.] A very meagre couplet. On Ogilby's rhymes 
may be conftmded a better, and one literally faithful : 
My fecret foul with confcious rapture imil'd. 
That thus the name and artful icheme beguil'd. 

Ver. 495. — — Theftme removing from the gate. '\ This con- 
duct of Polypheme may feem very abfurd, and it lookii to be im- 
probable that he fhould not call the other giants to affift him, aa 
the dete£lion of the perfons who had taken his fight from him ; 
efpecially when it was now day-light^ and they at hand. £ufta.»- 
thius was aware of the objedlion, and imputes it to his folly and 
dullnefs. Tully, 5 Tufcul. gives the fame character of Poly- 
pheme ; and becaufe it vindicates Homer for introducing t ipeccfa 
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And fearch'd each paffing iheep^ and felt it o'er^ 
Secure to febte'us ere we reach'd the door. ^» 
(Such as his fliailow wit, he^eem'd was mine) 
But fecret I revolve the deep defign ; joi 

*Twas for our lives my laboring bofbm wrought ; 
Each fcheme T turnM, and fliarpen'd ev'iy 

thought ; 
This way and that, I caft to lave my friends, 
'Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple jfair. 
Well fed, and largeft of the fleecy carei. 50^ 
Thefe three and three, with ofier bands we ty'd, 
(The twining bands the Cyclop's bed fupply'd) 



of Polypheme to his nim ; I will beg leaye to traaicribe it : 
Tirefiam, quim/apientemjingunt poettt, nu n qua m inducunt depkraaUm 
cacitattm fuam ; at verb Polyfbemum HvmfruSf cum immamm femm^ 
quefaucijfetf cum ariete itiam colUquemtemfacit, ejufpu la^dari f^rtu^ 
nas, quod qua vellef, ingredi peffet, bi qmt tftlUt atthgire: u^e hie 
tquidem ; nibilo enim erat ip/e Cyclops quam arses illg prudmiior. This 
is a full defence of Homer ; but Tully has miftaken the yiprds of 
Pol3rpheme to the sam, for there is no refemblanc^ to tjus laudau 
fortunas, quod quk^ytUtt ingrodi pojfit, tic n I fuppofe Tolly ^ttoteil 
by memory, P. 

Ver. 496.] Rather^ according ^ his author^ 

With hands #A^^^: .: > 

as he occupied the entrance, he had no oceafion to $Kitnd h]b 

hands, on account of his (ise: bat thus Ogilby : 

Thtti iate with palms ixtendedwiaB^ the gap. 

Ver. 497.] More accurately^ thus : 

• Andy^iirr^V each r^M/jgr^fheepj and felt it o'er» 
; Secure to {bise us ifmngat the door. . ! . 

,. Y^*S07.] Thus^iWithgreajDcr fidelity;. ,. . ' 
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The midtnofl: bons a !nmn ; the oatward tw<^ . ' 
Secured ciclLfide : &r bound we all the cnew. fjtf 
One ram retmin'id, the leader of the ilock ; 
Jft his deep fleece my grafpiug hands J ipck» . 
. And faft beneath^ in wooUj curls inwove, 
Xhcre cling implicit^ and confide in Jiow* 



imfiUnci tlicfe yfMti ^er bands »re t/d, 
^ /<&r/^( 1^ (laods ^c Cyclop'3 hed fiyppIx'dL 
V^er. 511. Om r/un ranmtCd^ the kadtr •/ the jUck^ Thii 
{Mifige tas Ibcrn niMiifMief floedy to imply <t!hat Ulyfo took wore 
xiiie of hipi&lf ttm ^ his QonipasAOiu^ .19 cbnfing the hj^ffi. 
tam for his own conyeniejice : an imputation unworthy of \\^ 
^diaca^r of an hero. But there is no ground for k,. he trices 
flKireo^ pf \^ friends <han of his p^ii pedbn^ ^r he afou 
them three iheep, and lets them efcape before him. BeiideSf 
this condud was neceilary ; for jdi his. friends were bounds and» 
by chufing this ram, he keeps himfelf at liberty to unbind the 
left after- their efcape* Neither was there any other method prae« 
'iScable; %x he, being the laft, there was no per&m to bind lum. 

The care XTlyfles takes of his companions agrees with the 
charai^er of Horace. ' 

"' l>um hbi^ dum' foctis reditum parat, alpera mul(a 

" Peitulit*' r- /- 

But \t may feejn improbable that a ram Ihould be able to carry 
ib great a burthen as UlyiTes ; 'tiie generation of fheep, as well a^t 
men, may appear to have decreafed iince the days of ITlyi&s* 
Homer himfelf AesM to hare guarded agaiiift this ofaje&ion, he 
defcribes thefe (heep as i vrpif li^, xoAm, fuf^J^ii the nua is fpoken 
:Df iM^MMPfii^iCiNU <fHi efcf^-eipoa applied to ^'ax, as £afb,th|ii)8 
obferves, in the ^M.) ^ifloiy infimns as of iheep of a v^ 
large fize in jQther ^opmui^^s^ jujd a Poet ifi at Uberty ibo chufe the 
largeft, if by that method he gives his flory a greater appear- 
ance of probability. P. 

Ver. f 14.] The latter plaufe is interpolated, «s fbtnifliing a 
ready rhyme. Perhaps, too fimilar ideas ar6 too frequently incul- 
cated within fo fmall aVompafs in the vord» ^ret^iTtg^ heK ^ 
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When rofy morning glimmer'd o*er the dales, 515 
He drove to pafture all the lufty males : 
The ewes ftill folded, with diftended thighs 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftrelsflil cries. 
But heedlefs of thofe cares, with anguifh fhing, 
He felt their fleeces as they pafs'd along. 520^ 
(Fool that he was) and let them lafely go, 
All unfuipefting of their freight below* 

The matter ram at laft approach'd the gate, , 
Charg'd with hi§ wool, and with Ulyffes' fete. 



tling, implicit. I (hall venture on a fubftitudon, more neariy ex- 
preffive of Homer's language : . . 

^here cling beneath, in woolly curls i»/<u;/«V; 

And call up all the patience of my mind, 

Ver. 515.] Before this verfe our tranflator has omitted the fol- 
lowing : .*► 

Thus the blefs'd mom we wait with groaning hearts, 
A good couplet inay be formed from Ogilby chafliied : 
We, iighing deep, in this fad pofture ftay ; 
And ijuitbfirm bold expeft the genial day, 

Ver. 517. The ewes ftill folded , 

Unmilk^dt lay bleating i . ■ . ] 
This particularity may feem of no importance, and confe^uentl/ 
unneceflary : but it is in poetry as in painting; they both with 
very gopdeffed ufe circumftances that are not abfolutely neceflary 
to'the fubjedl, but only appendages and cmbellifhments. This 
particular has that eiFeft, it reprefents Nature, and therefore gives 
an air of truth and probability to the ftpry. Dacier* P.' 

Ver. 519.] The rhyme is not corred, but an eafy and eleganC 
fubftitution does not prefent itfelf. 

Ver. 522.] A Ytt{^ of exquifite ikill and beauty* 
Vol. It U 
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Him whik he paft the monfter blind befpoke : ^^f 
What makes my r^m the? Ug of q^U the flock ? 
Firft thou wert wqi^t to crop thp flgwVy meaid^ 
Firft to the field and river's bank to lead ; 
And firft with ftatejy ftep at evening hour 
Thy fleecy fellows ufher to their bow'r. 539 
Now far the laft, with penfive pace and flow 
Thou mov'ft, as confcious of thy matter's wpc! 
Seeft thou (hefe lids that jiow unfiDld in yain I 
(The deqd of Noman and his wicked trajn) 
Oh ! didft thou feel for thy afflided Lord, 535^ 
And wou*d but Fate the pow'r of fpeech afford ; 
Soon might'ft thou tell me, where in feeret here 
The daftard lurks^ all trembling with bis fear : . 



Ver. 525-] The rhjrmes may bt rendered anexceptionabk hy 
•tKe followbg adjuftment of the couple, and with adv^niage to 
iidejity: 

Him, while he pstft, if^aie the monfter blind; 

What makes thee, dear^ ram ! tJhuj'hg behind^ 

Ver. 527.] Thefe rh)Tnes arc from Qgilby« wHoCs difiicb^ 
with little corred^ion, is very good : 

4ecuSQfi^*4 ev(r,far the firft, %o lead. 
With pace majeftic, ^o the flowery n^^di. 

Ver. 537.] A very mean couplet; but qenfure is one tUii^, 
^nd amendment another, much more arduous. Thus f more faith-^ 
fuHy: 

Soon might'ft thou tell me, where in feeret lies 
The fculking daftard, and my power defies : 



W, 



Then iiV(H}Id*ft t^eq. tclL me, in. what comer h^det 
The fculking villain^ and i^y firength derides* 
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Swting round and round, and dafliM from rock 

. te rock, 
His batter'd brains fhouM dn the pavement 
finoke. i^ 

No eafe, no pleafure my fad heart receives. 
While luch a monfter as vile Noman lives* 

The giant fpoke, and thro* the hollow rock 
Difmife'd the ram, the father of the flock. 
No fooner freed, and thro* th' enclofure paft, 545 
Fiiil I releafe myfelf, my fellows laft ; 
Fat fheep and goats in throngs we drive before. 
And reach our veffel on the winding (hore. 
With joy the failors view their friends returned. 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd. 559 
Big tears of tratifport ftand in evVy eye : 
J check their fondhefs, and command to fly. 



Ver*539.] ^^^ rhymes .witt not pafs; and too foon recur. 
Thus? 

Paih'd on the rock, and whU-Iing round and rounds 

His battered brains fhoold fprinkle all the ground. 

Revenge on. No-nun vile would give vat reft. 

And foothe the torturing anguilh of my breaft* 
Ver. 547.] Thus, precifely: 

We drive the fheep, fy circuit w/V<f, before. 
Ver. 550.] This verfe is untrue to it's original ; but the C09g* 
let may be rendered faithful, thus : 

With joy their friends our dear afTodates hail; 

They greet the living, but the dead bewail. 

While tears in forrow ftream from pv^ry eyc> ^ * 

I nod forbearance, and command to Hy. 

Aboard I bid them heave good floit of flieept 

To takr-i^dir flationsi and to ply the'die^; - 
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Aboard in hafte they heave the .wealthy flieep. 
And fnatch their pars, and ruflx into the deep. 

Now off at fea, ^nd from the fhallows clear, 555 
As far as human voice couM reach the ear ; 
With taunts the diftant gi?tnt I accoft. 
Hear me, oh Cyclop ! hear ungracious hoft ! 
'Twas on no coward, no ignoble flaye, 
Thou meditat'ft thy meal in yonder cave ; 56P 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom'd to inflift ; the inftrument of Joyq, 
Thy barbVous breach of hpfpitable bands, . 
The God, the God revenges by my hands, 

Thefe words the Cyclop's burning rage pro? 
yoke; $65 

Prom the tall hill he rends a pointed rock ; 
* High o'er the billows flew the mafly load. 
And near the fhip came thund/ring on the flood. 



Vcr. 559,] Our Poet again exhibits a lyrong conception of his 
liathon The fubjoined attempt is exadt : 

TJly Uvwlefs force divour^d in yonder cav? 
^be dear companions of no coward Have. 

Ver. 562.] Remove this migracious open vowel ; 

— ? — 1— «i inftrument of Jove, 

Ver^ 565,] The rhymes are bad. I ihall borrow Chapman'a j 

Thefe words provoke the Cyclop's/Jwy more: 
From the tali hill a pointed rock he tore. 

Vcr. 567.] Wretched rhymes. Thus?. 

High huftrong arm the mai{£y fragment dram: 
Qlofe ly the flup // thtmder^d on tho wav<i» . v 
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It almoft brufh'd the helm, and fell before : 56^ 
The whole fea fhook, and refluent bekt the fhore* 



^ 



Vcr. 569. If idm^ft brujh'd the htim, id.] Tfie dhtientSi 
remarks Euftathius, placed an obelifk and afterifm before thii 
vcrfe ; the former; to note tliat they thought it mifplaced ; the 
latter, to fhew that they looked upon it as a beauty. Apparently 
it is not agreeable to the defcription ; for how is it poflible that 
this huge rock falling hefore the veffel ihould endanger the rudder^ 
\¥hich is in the ftem ? Can a fliip fail with the flerri foremoft ? 
Some ancient criticks, to take away the contradidioto, havd 
aflerted that UlylTes turned his fhip to fpeak to Polypheme ; but 
this 18 abfurdi for why could not UlJriFes fpeak from the flem ai 
well as from the prow ; it therefore feems that the verfe ought txk 
be entirely omitted, as undoubtedly it may without any chaiin in 
the author. We find it inf^rted a little lower, and there it corre* 
iponds with the defcription, and ftands with propriety. 

But if we fuppbf<^ that the fhip of Ulyifes lay at fuch a dif(anc6 
from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it neceifary to bring it 
nearer, to be heard diftindlly; then indeed we tiiay folve the 
difficulty, and let the verfe ftand: for if we fuppofe Ulyflei . 
approachmg towards Polypheme, then the rock may be faid to be 
thrown before the veffel, that is, beyoiid it, and ^ndinger thcJ 
rudder, and this bears fome appearance of probability. 

This paflage brings to my memory a defcription of JPolypnem^ 
in Apollonius Argonaut. I. 

k,i?>C« i,9T,^ kot) 4Dro»Itf fV( yAavxoro Si Mitif 

If Polypheme had really this quality of running Qpdii the waVeii 
he might have deftrbyed Ulyite^ without throwing this mountain ; 
but Apollonius is undoubtedly guilty tf an abfurdity, and on^ 
inight rather believe that he would fmk the earth at every flep# 
than run upon the waters with fuch lightnefs as not to wet hli 
feet. Virgil has more judiciouily applied thofe lines to Camilla 
in his ^neis* 

*' -^ Mare p^ medium Rn€tti fufpetifa ttfmenti 

" Ferret iter, celeres nee tingeret aequore planus.'^ 
Thtf Poetcxpreffes the fwiftriefs of Camilla in the nimble fldW 
of the verfe, whiihcottfifo almoft entirely of dildyles, in^ rvtM 
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The ftrong concuffion on the heaving tide 
RollM back the veffel to the ifland^s fide : 
Again I fhovM her ofF; oar fate to fly, 
Each nerve we ftretch, and ev'fy oar we ply# 
Juft Tcap'd impending death, when how again 57$ 
We twice as far had fiirrowM back the main. 
Once more I raife my voice ; my friends afraid 
With mild entreaties my defigii diffuade- 
What boots the god-lels giant td provoke ? 
Whofe arm may fink us at a fingle firoke. jw^ 
Abready, when the dreadful rock he threw. 
Old Ocean (hook, and back his fut^es flew; 
The founding Voice diredls his aim again ; 
The rock Q*erwhelms us*, and we 'fcap'd in vain/ 
But I, of mind ekte, and fcorning feaf, 58J 
Thus with new taunts infult the monfler's ear.. 
Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy difgrace, 
Aflc who disfigur'd thus that eye-lefe face ? 
Stay 'twas Ulyfles ; 'twas his deed, declare, 
JL.aertes' Ion, of Ithaca the fair ; , 59^ 

Ulyfles, far in fighting fields renown'tfi 
Before whofe arm Troy tumbled to the grdund*. 

oW with, the atmoil rapidity^ lii^e the hik of thofe ^apted from' 
Apollonius. . F. 

Yen 584.] Oar traniUtor might have indudcd tte Wholt^ 
Cbnfe of his author in a triplet : ' 

The rock overtakes us^ and we ^feafd. in vain-} - 
Ourfehis and veffel dafi'd^ audplwtg'dienee^. ibi t/uum. 
y«r»S9*'l Hia author gives jaofpecific;atiQn, thus; ' 

Wi^oie furewefi tonU^ citie» tflLtl^i firo«lM)» :. , ' > 
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Th* aftohifh*d {avage with a roar replies t 
Oh heav'ns ! oil faith of antieiit prophecies ! 
This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, y^^ 

(The mighty feer who on thefe hills grew old ; 
Skiird the dark fates of mortals to declare^ 
And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 
Long fiiice he menaced, fuch was Fate^s com* 

mand; 
j^d namM l^yfles as the deftin^d hand* 6m 

Vcr. 595. This, Telmu! SlOymgM fitetoIJ.] Thii tftcidcnt 
liifficiently fhew3 the ufe of that diffimulation which* inters inta 
the charadler of Ulyfles t it he had . diftoVered his name^ th^ 
Cyclops had deftroyed him aslii^ ifiod dangerous endmy. Plutarck 
in his difcourfe iipOti Chrruhtft conifiietids thb fidelity of thd 
€emt>aAioBs of Uijriles, who when they wdr6 di^^ged by this, 
giant and dafh'd againft the rock^ confefled riot a word conceildng 
their lord, and fcomed to purchafe theit Hires at the expence of 
their honifty. Ulyfles himfelf, adds he, was the moft elopUni zxlA} 
TttaOifilentoixBtni he kiiew that a woi'd fpoken never wrbdght fif' 
ihoch good, as a word concealed; Men teach us to fpeak, but' 
the Gods teaeh ns filence; for iilence is the firfl; thitig that ia' 
tang^t ns at oar initiation into facred myfterics ; and We find the{s 
cimipanions had profited undef fo great a maftfer In filence a$' 
Olyfifes. 

Ovid related this prophecy in the ^orf of Polyphenie and' 
Oalatea. 

** Telemns interea Siculum ddlaius iii seqtior, 
«< Teleibiii Eurymedes, quern nulla fefellefat ales, 
'* Teiribilem Polyphemoxi adit ; lumenque quod undid 
«* Fronte geris media, rapiet tibii dixit, Ulyffe^ : 
•« Rifit, et, O vatum ftolidiffiine, falleris, ittquit, 
" Altera jam rapuit:" — ^ P* 

Ver* 596.] Thefe three verfcs arc expanded frohi thd fcltovi^ 
ing portion of his original : 

— — — who in prophecy exeell'd; 
And here |^rew old in practice of his art. 

V4 
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I deem'd feme god-like giant to behold. 
Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, aiid bold ; 
Not this weak pigmy- wretch, of mean defign. 
Who not by ftrength fubdu'd me, but by wine. 
But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 6«j 
Great Neptune's bleffing on the wat'ry way : 
For his I am, and I the lineage own ; 
Th' immortal father no lefs boafts the fbn. 
His pow'r can heal me, and re-light my eye ; 
And only his, of all the Gods on high. 6 id 



' Vcr. 6oi.] Thus, more faithfully : 

I deem'd fome neile hero to behold. 

Of fixe majeftickf cc/rnfy, firong^ and bold. 

Ver. 603. JVfl/ this *weak pigmy*<wretc h « ] This is (poketf 
in compliance with the charaller of a giant; the Phseacialns 
wondered at the manly fixture of Ulyfies ; Polypheme fpeaks of 
liim as a dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat hsn with 
{o much contempt. Nothing in nature can be better imagined 
than this ftbry of the Cyclops, if we confider the aifembly before 
which it was fpoken; I mean the Phasacians^ wha had been 
d^ven from their habitation by the Cyclopeans, as appears from 
the iixth book of the OdyfTey, and compelled to make a new 
fettlement in their prefent country: Ulyffes gratifies them bjr 
'ftewing what revenge he togk upon one of their antjent enemies,. 
and they could not decently refufe aiCilance to a perfon, who had 
j^unifhed thofc who had infulted their fore-fathers. P. 

This phrafe of mean defign is a botch for the rhyme only. Not 
a worfe diftich, perhaps, may be made from Ogilby : 

Now a poor dejpicahle dwarf, I find. 

In twine myfenfes drown* dy has made me blind. 
Ver. 609.] The founds at the conclufion of this vcrfc ar» 
peculiarly unpleafant to the ear. Thus? with more precifiim: 

His pow'r can heal me, and relume this eye ; 

And only his, of men , 9r Gods on high. 
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Oh ! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoined) 
From that vaft bulk diflodge thy bloody mind^ 
And fend thee howling to the realms of night I 
As fure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight. 

Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
tVith hands uplifted to the ftarry ikies. 
Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whole arms are 

hurl'd 
From fhore to fhore, and gird the fblid world. 
'If thine I am, nor thou my birth difo>yn. 
And if th' unhappy Cyclop be thy fon ; . 610 
Let not Ulyffes breathe his native airj, 
Laertes' fon, of Ithaca the fair. 



Vcr. 614.] Our tranflator has fortunately been guided hers 
by' Dacier and Hobbes^ : inftead of his mere cuftomary dire£tpr9» 
Chapman and Ogilby, who hare grofsly miitaken and mifrepre* 
iented this plain paflage o£ their author. 

Ver. 617. The prater of the CycJofs,] This is. a mafter-piece 
of art in UlyfTes ; he fhews Neptune to be his enemy, which 
might deter the Phaeacians from afliMng in his tranfportation, yn 
brings this very circumftance as an argument to induce them to 
it. O Neptune^ fays the Cyclops, defiroy Ulyffes, or if he be fated f 
return, may ii fe in a vej/el not of his own / Here he plainly tcllt 
the Phaeacians th«t the prayer of Cyclops^ was almofi accom- 
plifhed, for his own fhips were deftroyed by Neptune, and now 
he was ready to fail in a foreign velTel ; by which the whole 
prayer would be. compleated. By this he perfuades them, that 
they were the people ordained by the Fates to land him in hia 
o^ii country* P, 

His original may be fully rendered thus : 

Thou, Neptune ! hear, whofe liquid arms arc horrd* 
God with greet! treffes ! round the folid world. 
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If to t&Atifr hk country bfe his fote, 
Be it thrcJ* toils and fuff^rings/ long and late ; 
His loft companions let him firft deplore ; (^if 
Some veflcl, not his own, traniport hirh o'er ; 
And when at home from foreign fofTrings freed. 
More near and deep, donieftick woes fucceed t 
With imprecations thus he fiird the air, ^29 
And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray'r. 
A larger rock thdn heaving from the plain. 
He whirl'd it round : it fUng acrofi the main : 
It fell, and brufli'd the ftern : the billows roaf. 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the fllore. 
With all our force we kept atedf t6 fea, ^35^ 
And gain'd the ifland where our veffels lay. 
Our fight the whole coUefted navy chear'd, 
Wbo^ waiting long, by turns had hop'd ind foai'M^ 



Ver. 624;] Thus, more precifely: 

Bte it thro' fufF'ritigS dire, ihd le it late. \ 

'Vcf. 627.] Homer fays only, 

_ — . — ahd havoc find at Jiome : ^ 

out of whidi our Poet has fabricated this couplet, not without 9ft: 
eye, perhaps, on Ogilby ; who is concife, and by i^o means tft be' 



. Drown'd his tofApaniom firft,. then let him come - ^ 
1a a ftrange vefiel, t6 m^t.e mifchi^hoaUi. 
Ver. 63$.] The rityftie U iiifuffetftble, and the fchntlme^ 
unknown to his author here. The following fubfiitati61x if' 
feithful: 

The /urge ahforht us hackijoard in tke haj> 

At /r«^/i» the iflatid, whefe our VelTels lay'. 

We gain*d \ otif fight the cte^$ coUeftcd cheard— • 



Tbefe difembarking on the green i^fide^ 
We land our cattle^ and the ipoil divide i 64/^ 
off thefe due fharcs to ev'ry failor fall ; 
The maftcr ram was voted mine by all : 
And him (the guardian of Ulyfles* fete) 
With pious mind to heav'n I confecrale. 
Bui: the great God, whoie thunder rends the ikiesi 
Averie, beholds the fmoking facrifice ; 64^ 

A»d fees me wand'ring ftill from coaft to coaft j 
And aM my vefTel^ all my peoplbi loft f 



Vcr. 642. ne mafier ram ivm 'voted mint' ] This perhaps 

might be a prefent of honour ahd dillinftibn : hot I fhould ratKer 
<ake it with £,tt(lathius td be th^ ram which brought UlyfTei out 
of the den of Polyphem6. Thait hero immediately oiFers it in 
&crifice to Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance ; an: inftance 
of piety to be imitated in more enlightened ages. ?, 

Ver. 643-] 'this explanatory claufc is not from Homer, but 
from Dacier : *' £t d'un commun confentement ils me firent pre- 
** dak ar in6i fM'diL belief, qai m'ttt/tfif /aU^vt.** 

Ver. 645.]. ThusOgilby-. . 

Which I to Jove, who rules both earth andJ^Jeif 

OfFer'd, but he contemn'd our/acrtfice. 
But mur Putt, had h6 known to be accurate, woi^d have wiitti^il 
tkQ»: 

With i^iOHs mind to 7«wf I confeerat*. 

naffi^'f^gn Gdd, whofc clcuds^ innuAve the fltie^— - 

Ver, 647.] ^fhe i-hymes muft not pafi. I fhall fob«iit ^ 
corre^ed couplet to the indulgence of the fcader: 

Trom^Jhore xojhart fUU dsoms to *vkw me tifi i 
My veifels /&tf«#rV, and my people loft: . 

ot^ more nearly : - « 
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While thoughtlefs we indulge the genial rite, " 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite ; 
•Till evening Phoebus roird away the light ; 
Stretched on the (hore in carelels cafe we reft, 
•Till ruddy itidrning purpled o'er the eaft. 
Then from their anchors all our (hips unbind, 
And mount the decks, and call the willing wind^ 
Now rang'd in order on our banks, we fweep 656 
With hafty ftrokes the hoarfe refbunding deep ; 
Blind to the future, penfive with our fears, 
Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 



. Ver. 652.] Bad rhymes ! Thus ? 

Stretch'd on the ihorc vrejmk injweet refeji, 
^Till the red morn wjttb cbearing beam aroft, 

Ver. 654.] Or thus, without interpolated thoughts : 
Without delay my comrades I command. 
To mount the decks, and loofe the ihip from land. 

Ver. 6^6,1 It may be doubted, whether our Poet have im^ 
proved Ogilby : 

Then placed in order on their bancks, they fweep 

The briny furface of the foamy deep. EniroR. 

The book concludes with a teHimony of this hero's humanity i 
in the midft of the joy for his own fafety his generous heart finds 
room for a tender fentiment for the lofs of his companions ; both 
his joys and his forrows are commendable and virtuous. 

Virgil has borrowed this epifode of Polyphemus, and inferted 
it into the third of the ^neis. I will not prefume to decide 
which author has the greateft fuccefs, they both have their 
peculiar excellencies. Rapin confeiTes this epifode to be equal to 
any parts of the Iliad, that it is an original, and that Homer 
introduced that monflrous charader to (hew the marvellous, and 
paint it in a new fet of colours. Demetrius Phalereus calls it ai 
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piepe of fablime ftrangely horrible ; and Longinus, even while he 
if condemning theX)dyiIey> allpws this adventure of Polypheme 
to he very great and beautiful ; (for fp Monfieur Boileau under^r 
fbmds Longinus^ though Monfieur Dicier differs from his judg« 
ment.) In Homer we find a greater variety of natural incident! 
than in Virgil, but in Virgil a greater pomp of verfe. |iome|» 
is not uniform in his defcription, but fometimes (loops perhaps 
below the dignity of epick poetry j Virgil walks along with ai( 
fyen, grave, and majeilick pace : they both r^e our admiration^ 
fn^cd with delight and tcrroui-. f <» 
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